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_and  wc  Help  you  Sell ! 


Frigidaire’s  close  cooperation  with 
department  stores  includes  tangible 
Wp  in  securing  prospects  and  sales. 

Ve  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
Frigidaire  advertising  run  by  De¬ 
partment  Stores  during  the  past 
d»ee  years.  Combining  the  results 
of  this  study  with  our  own  advertis- 
•Of  experience  we  have  been  able 


to  develop  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  that  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  by  hundreds  of  stores. 
Typical  examples  of  such  advertise¬ 
ments  are  shown  above. 

For  July  we  present  a  new 
series  of  Meter-Ice  Advertise¬ 
ments.  All  are  based  upon 
ideas  proved  successful  by 


actual  use.  These  advertisements, 
together  with  a  complete  cut  and  art 
service,  and  supplemented  by  a  dis¬ 
tinctive,  specially  designed  Window 
Display  will  help  these  stores  estab¬ 
lish  new  records  for  the  sale  of 
Frigidaire  through  the  Meter- 
Ice  Purchase  Plan — a  power¬ 
ful  aid  to  refirigeration  sales. 


frigidaire  department  store  division 
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BIG  MARK-DOWN  SAVINGS 


AT  BOGGS  &  BUHL 

•  World-famous  garment  cleaning  system  brings 
full-mark-up  newness  to  handled  merchandise 


the  American  laundry  machinery  company 


Lwndry  lUchinery 


pal  months  s8®* 

r  «• 

l»«rd  tr»  t 


The  American  ZORIC 
Garment  Cleanup  Sye- 
Um,  eaneeniently  ineialled 
right  in  the  Bomt  4  Buhl 
Department  Store,  at 
PitUburgh. 


tours 


• . .  a  considerable  saving  in  mark-downs,  as  the 
garments  cleaned  are  made  to  look  like  new  merchan¬ 
dise,  writes  R.  R.  Perner,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
(his  progressive  Pittsburgh  department  store. 


ZORIC  b 


a  real  profit-maker  for  retail  merchandisers.  The  answer  to 
your  mark-down  problems.  Zoric  restores  the  look  and  feel  of  newness  to 
goods  soiled  from  display,  handling  and  fitting.  And  best  of  all,  Zoric  Clean¬ 
ing  leaves  no  tell-tale  odor.  Write — now — for  the  Zoric  figures  and  facts! 
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To  All  Retailers: 

CODE 

The  Undergarment  and  Negligee 
Code  Authority  Label 

Becomes  effective^  July  23/1934 


Stock  on  Hand  Label  All  merchandise  produced  by  members  of  the  Undergar¬ 
ment  and  Negligee  Industry  on  and  after  July  23rd,  1934, 

MUST  have  this  label  on. 

The  Undergarment  and  Negligee  Industry  is  defined  to 
include  all  ladies’  undergarments  made  from  woven  silk, 
woven  rayon,  or  less  than  100%  cotton  content,  also 
negligees  and  lounging  pajamas  made  from  any  woven 
material. 

The  Section  of  the  Retail  Code  bearing  upon  this  matter.  Article  IX,  Section  2,  reads  as  follows : 

“No  retailer  shall  purchase  sell  or  exchange  any  merchandise  manufactured  pnder  a  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  which  requires  such  merchandise  to  bear  an  NRA  label,  unless  said  mer¬ 
chandise  bears  such  a  label.  Any  retailer  rightfully  possessing  the  insignia  of*  the  NRA,  who 
has  in  stock  or  purchases  similiar  merchandise  which  has  been  manufactured  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  requiring  such  merchandise  to  bear  an  NRA  label,  may 
attach  thereto  the  NRA  insignia.’’ 

We  know  that  in  compliance  with  the  Retail  Codes  you  will  accept,  on  and  after  July  23rd,  1934,  only  those  gar¬ 
ments  bearing  the  official  label. 

All  garments  above  listed  shall  bear  an  NRA  label  on  and  after  the  effective  date  to  symbolize  to  purchasers  the 
condition  under  which  they  were  manufactured.  The  Undergarment  and  Negligee  Code  Authority  has  the  exclusive 
right  in  the  Undergarment  and  Negligee  Industry  to  issue  and  furnish  NRA  labels  to  be  sewn  on  all  garments 
manufactured  under  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Undergarment  and  Negligee  Industry. 

FOR  GARMENTS  IN  TRANSIT  OR  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  RETAILERS  on  July  23,  1934,  but  manu¬ 
factured  prior  to  that  date,  we  have  made  SPECIALLY  available  to  Retailers  “STOCK  ON  HAND’’  labels  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  embarrassment  or  curtailment  in  business.  And  to  do  away  with  any  further  hardship 
in  labeling  their  stock  on  hand,  these  labels  are  in  sticker  form  (printed  on  gummed  paper)  or  pin  form.  Retailers 
may  obtain  such  “stock  on  hand”  labels  by  applying  directly  to  the  Undergarment  and  Negligee  Code  Authority  and 
submitting  the  printed  form  below  properly  filled  out,  together  with  a  check,  cash  or  stamps  for  the  correct  amount. 
Your  cooperation  is  requested  in  this  matter  and  is  important  for  a  proper  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 


Made  Under 
UNDERGARMENT 
and  NEGLIGEE 
Code  Authority 

A  312362 


Regular  Label 


Made  Under 
UNDERGARMENT 
and  NEGLIGEE 
Code  Authority 

A  13S616 

Size  . . . 

Style  . 


For  Further  Information,  Address 

Undergarment  and  Negligee  Code  Authority,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


Application  from  Retailers  for  Stock  on  Hand  Labels  ‘ 

To  UNDERGARMENT  AND  NEGLIGEE  CODE  AUTHORITY 

Date  . 1934 

Please  issue  to  . 

(Name  of  Concern) 

Address  . City  . State  . 

.  .  Stock  on  hand  Labels,  at  rate  of  $.05  per  hundred.  (Labels  are  issued  in  multiples  of  100, 

(quantity) 

therefore,  order  100,  200,  etc.)  State  whether  □  sticker  or  □  pin  form. 

For  which  cash,  check,  or  stomps  for  the  amount  of  $ .  is  herewith  attached  (Make  checks  payable 

to  Undergarment  and  Negligee  Code  Authority). 

Address  .  By  . 
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to  building  business  in  your  store. 


some  for  fhe  customer 


which  are  furntshed  free  to 
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MODERNIZE 


YOUR 


STORE 


TRAFFIC 


HANDUNG 


SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrive  FLUSH  with  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  level 


BY  INSTALLING 


SHONNARD 


LEVEL 

LANDING 


MOTOR  STAIRWAYS 


Save  valuable  floor  space  because  of 


narrow  stream-lined  balustrades. 


The  level  landing  makes  it  possible  for  passengers 

to  get  on  and  off  with  a  natural  stride. 

Operation  is  quiet  and  safe  at  all  speeds  ^ 

within  the  escalator  code  limit. 

For  the  store  patron,  greater  convenience, 

expedited  service,  less  chance  of  accident. 

For  the  store  owner,  the  most  advanced  form  of  between-floor 

transportation  in  the  stairWay  engineering  field — assuring 

utmost  economy  coupled  with  unequalled  efficiency. 


For  complete  details  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  IV.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 


FOR  STORES 
THAT  OPERATE 


Pneumatic  Tube  Lines 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  65%  TO  85%  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 
By  Installing  the  NEW 

DINSPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

Simple  Adjustment — Space  Saving — Durable 

Forty  years  of  experience  in  pneumatic  tube  engineering  is  behind  this  new 
power  control  device. 

Its  simplified  construction  assures  depend- 
I  able  service  under  all  operating  conditions. 

Try  out  a  Dinspel  Damper  on  your  busiest 
tube  line.  It  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  in 
power  saving,  reduced  maintenance  costs, 

b.tt.r  »!ryioe.  PUi.  a...  C™. 

EQUIPMENT  8C  SUPPLIES  FOR 

PNEUMATIC  Dispatch  Tube  SYSTEMS 

A  Power  Saving  Device 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Employees  May  Bargain 
Individually  or  Collectively 

N  June  16th  last,  there  was  enacted  for  a  period 
of  one  year  House  Joint  Resolution  375  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes  BilL 

This  Measure  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
Wagner  Bill, — both  in  its  original  and  modified 
forms — which  was  being  considered  in  the  Congress. 

• 

It  is  temporary  legislation,  limited  to  the  life 
of  the  Recovery  Act. 

It  does  not  repeal  Section  7(a)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

It  foregoes  all  attempts  to  define* or  penalize 
unfair  practices. 

It  confers  on  the  new  Board  or  Boards  voluntary 
functions  of  mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration. 

It  does  authorize  the  Board  or  Boards — to  be 
created — to  investigate  issues,  facts,  practices,  or  ac¬ 
tivities  of  employers  or  employees  in  controversies 
arising  under  Section  7(a)  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act,  or  which  are  burdening  or  ob¬ 
structing,  or  threatening  to  burden  or  obstruct  the 
free  flow  of  interstate  commerce.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  power  of  investigation 
granted  to  these  Boards  has  no  compulsory  authority 
whatsoever. 

It  authorizes  these  Boards  to  order  and  conduct 
an  election  by  secret  ballot  of  any  of  the  employees 
of  an  employer,  to  determine  what  person  or  per¬ 
sons,  or  organization,  they  may  desire  to  represent 
them  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining. 

For  the  purposes  of  an  election,  the  Board  has 
the  right  to  order  the  *  production  of  documents  or 
the  appearance  of  witnesses,  as  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Resolution. 

• 

Nothing  in  this  Resolution  restricts  the  rights 
of  an  employee  to  bargain  individually  or  collective¬ 
ly;  and  if  collectively,  then  through  representatives 
of  his  own  choosing. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  no  Board  has  the 
authority  to  compel  employees  to  deal  through 
others,  tpid  no  employee  or  minority  group  of  em¬ 
ployees  can  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  deal  with 
employers  either  individually  or  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  even  though  a  majority  of  the  employees 


may  express  the  desire  to  be  represented  by  other 
persons  or  organizations. 

The  importance  of  the  protection  which  this 
Resolution  affords  individuals  and  minority  groups 
cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

For  it  means: 

The  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  freedom  of  contract. 

The  will  of  the  majority  cannot  be  forced  upon 
the  minority. 

Satisfied  employees  are  protected  from  the  coer¬ 
cion  of  others. 

• 

It  seems  to  ns  that  these  rights  of  individuals 
and  minorities  should  have  been  protected  in  any 
Federal  Labor  Legislation.  For  this  reason,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that,  even  though  we  are  not  endorsing  the 
Resolution,  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  its  pre¬ 
decessors. 

The  N,  R,  A.  Reverses 
Its  Policy  on  Price  Fixing 

N  June  7th  last,  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  announced  a  most  important  change 
in  policy,  namely,  its  opposition  to  all  price  fixing 
provisions  in  Codes  of  Fair  Competition. 

AU  price  fixing  provisions,  including  minimum 
price  fixing,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  ban — 
except  in  instances  where  an  industry  proves  to  the 
{^ministration  that  an  emergency  exists  within  its 
ranks,  {md  that  price  fixing  is  imperative  for  its 
salvation. 

It  was  further  announced  at  that  time  that  open 
price  provisions  existing  in  m{my  codes,  while  per¬ 
missible,  would  be  substantially  modified  to  remove 
the  dangers  of  resulting  price  fixing  of  products. 

A  few  days  following  this  pronouncement,  the 
Administrator  stated  publicly  that  the  price  fixing 
provisions  in  existing  codes  would  be  effective  until 
such  time  as  their  Code  Authorities  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  negotiate  with  the  Administration  for  their 
elimination  or  revision. 

At  this  time  we  have  been  reliably  informed 
that  within  the  next  few  weeks  these  conferences 
wiU  get  under  way,  and  that  manufacturers*  codes 
wiU  be  stripped  of  their  price  fixing  provisions, 
except  in  industries  where  {m  emergency  exists. 
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Already  a  number  of  applications  have  been 
filed  in  Washington,  coming  from  some  of  the 
200  industries  affected,  seeking  to  establish  the  ex* 
istence  of  an  emergency,  and  asking  for  the  retention 
of  the  price  fixing  provisions  of  their  codes. 

Under  the  Law,  every  attempt  to  amend  a  code 
must  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Public  Hearing.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  your  Association  to  have  able 
representation  at  each  such  Public  Hearing,  because 
the  interests  of  retailers  and  consumers  will  be  at 
stake. 

We  think  you  will  agree  that  these  Public  Hear¬ 
ings,  soon  to  be  undertaken,  will  impose  additional 
burdens  and  responsibilities  upon  your  Association. 
However,  they  will  be  willingly  shouldered  for  they 
are  imperative  for  your  protection,  as  well  as  in 
the  Public  Interest. 

• 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration — and  in  fact  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century — your  Association  has  been  the 
foremost  opponent  of  price  fixing.  Our  arguments, 
based  upon  sound  economic  reasoning,  against  price 
fixing  legislation  and  price  fixing  provisions  in  codes 
are  well  known  to  members  and  to  official  Wash¬ 
ington. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  especially 
active  in  opposing  everything  in  manufacturers’  codes 
which  tended  to  fix  prices  arbitrarily,  because  we 
realized  that  such  proposals  would  only  result  in 
inordinately  high  prices  to  consumers. 

We  were  right! 

The  price  fixing  provisions  in  approved  codes 
have  increased  prices  more  rapidly  than  consumer 
purchasing  power  was  rising,  thus  threatening  an 
economic  problem  which  promised  to  defeat  one 
of*  the  main  objectives  of  the  N.R.A. — increased 
production  and  distribution. 

Unquestionably,  the  reversal  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  on  price  fixing  has  been  due  to  its  desire 
to  avert  this  problem  from  becoming  more  and  more 
acute. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that 
once  again  the  views  of  your  Association,  and  its 
efforts  in  making  these  views  known  have  stood  the 
test  and  have  gained  recognition. 

• 

Members  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Stop- 
Loss  Provision  of  the  General  Retail  Code  is  not 
price  fixing.  The  10  per  cent  allowance  is  based 
upon  a  variable  factor,  namely,  net  invoice  delivered 
cost,  or  current  market  cost,  whichever  is  lower. 
Observance  of  the  Stop-Loss  Provision  of  the  Retail 
Code  does  not,  and  cannot,  result  in  uniformity  of 
pri^s  among  competing  retailers. 


For  this  reason,  this  provision  of  your  Code  will 
not  come  under  the  ban  on  price  fixing,  which  is 
to  be  the  new  policy  of  the  Administration. 

Code  Authorities 

Must  Not  Abuse  Their  Powers 

^^HE  duties,  rights  and  powers  of  Code  Authorities 
are  pretty  clearly  defined  in  the  various  codes 
which  they  have  been  set  up  to  administer. 

On  the  whole,  most  Code  Authorities  are  made 
up  of  men  of  high  calibre  who  are  desirous  of  helping 
industries  regulate  their  own  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  their  Codes  and  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  itself. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  we  hear  of  some 
Code  Authority  which  does  not  seem  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  its  powers  and  functions.  Either  this 
is  the  case,  or  it  does  not  hesitate  to  abuse  its  powers 
and  functions  in  order  to  obtain  some  end. 

In  this  connection  our  attention  was  called  re¬ 
cently  to  some  correspondence  which  passsed  be¬ 
tween  a  member  of  this  Association  and  a  memher 
of  one  of  our  manufacturing  indu8ti:ies.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  alleged  that  the  retailer  had  made  an  un¬ 
just  deduction  in  the  payment  of  a  bill.  The  retailer 
denied  the  validity  of  the  manufacturer’s  claim. 

Finally,  the  retailer  received  a  letter,  signed  hy 
the  Chairman  of  the  Code  Authority  for  that  in¬ 
dustry,  demanding  payment  of  the  claim  immediate¬ 
ly,  threatening  action  to  force  collection;  and  prom¬ 
ising  to  jeopardize  the  reputation  of  the  store  hy 
publicizing  its  name  throughout  the  entire  industry 
— as  a  firm  that  indulged  in  unfair  trade  practices. 

This  member  did  the  right  thing.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  his 
National  Association. 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  the  amount 
of  the  claim  was  small,  and  that  it  involved  a  trans¬ 
action  that  had  taken  place  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Code  for  that  particular  industry. 

Regardless  of  these  facts,  however,  this  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Code  Authority  had  no  right,  under 
the  Law,  or  under  its  Code,  to  use  his  organization 
as  a  collection  agency,  or  to  threaten  the  retailer 
with  such  drastic  action. 

A  letter  of  apology  was  forthcoming  from  the 
Code  Authority.  The  excuse  advanced  was  that  an 
inadvertent  error  had  been  made. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Chairman 
of  any  Code  Authority  could  unintentionally  and 
thoughtlessly  write  such  a  letter. 

However,  upon  receipt  of  the  apology,  we  now 
regard  this  case  as  a  closed  incident. 
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We  urge  members  to  report  promptly  to  their 
National  Association  all  instances  where  Code  Au¬ 
thorities  attempt  to  exceed  the  powers  which  are 
rightfully  theirs.  These  Bodies  have  been  entrusted 
with  some  responsibility  in  administering  codes  and 
nothing  more. 

When  any  attempt  to  overstep  the  limitations 
of  authority  which  they  have  been  invested  with,  is 
made,  they  are  undermining  the  success  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  Program,  rather  than  aiding  it. 

A  Distinctive  Eagle  for 
Prison-Made  Goods 

OUR  National  Association  joined  forces  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  consumer  and  industrial  groups 
in  advocating  an  identifying  label  to  distinguish 
prison-made  merchandise  from  the  products  of  priv¬ 
ate  industries. 

Time  and  again  in  the  past,  we  have  treated 
of  the  uneconomic  effects  of  this  type  of  competition, 
which  of  recent  years  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
sweat-shop  conditions  of  labor  and  low  wages  in 
many  industries  affected. 

Many  merchants,  opposed  to  the  distribution  of 
prison-made  goods  in  the  open  markets,  have  un¬ 
knowingly  purchased  and  sold  them  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  identifying  label  or  symbol  revealing 
their  source  of  production.  Consumers,  also,  have 
freely  purchased  prison-made  goods  in  retail  stores, 
never  suspecting  that  they  were  the  products  of 
prison  labor,  or  made  under  conditions  which  afford¬ 
ed  unfair  competition  to  our  private  industries. 

For  these  reasons  your  Association  opposed  the 
use  of  the  N.R.A.  Blue  Eagle  on  goods  made  in  our 
penal  institutions — even  though  they  be  produced 
under  the  terms  of  the  Compact  of  Fair  Competition 
for  the  Prison  Industries  of  the  United  States. 

• 

Our  efforts  have  been  partly  successful. 

The  National  Recovery  Administration  has  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  use  of  the  Blue  Eagle  on  prison-made 
goods  produced  in  accordance  with  the  Compact  for 
the  prison  industries;  except  that  the  word  Member 
which  appears  under  the  letters  N.R.A.  on  the  official 
Blue  Eagle  shall  be  omitted,  and  there  shall  be  sub¬ 
stituted  the  word  Compact  above  the  identifying 
number. 

This  modification  of  the  Official  Blue  Eagle  Label 
to  he  used  on  prison-made  products,  wiU  enable  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  future  to  identify  the  origin  of  these 
goods;  and  if  they  purchase  them,  they  will  do  so 
knowingly.  The  retailer,  who  is  sincere  in  stamping 
out  this  uneconomic  form  of  competition,  can  now- 
do  so  by  refusing  to  purchase  prison-made  products 
for  consumer  distribution. 


Unfortunately,  however,  the  average  consumer, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Label  for  prison  goods,  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  purchase  them  in  total  ignorance  of  their 
i^ource  of  manufacture.  For  it  is  too  much  for  the 
average  person  to  be  expected  to  bear  in  mind  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  this  character. 

The  real  answer  to  this  uneconomic  conipe.ilion 
in  the  future  lies  with  retailers  themselves.  If  they 
refuse  to  handle  prison-made  goods,  the  source  of 
supply  for  the  consuming  public  will  soon  diminish. 

In  fairness  to  private  industries  and  the  labor 
which  they  employ,  retailers  should  cooperate  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  sell  prison-made  products. 

By  doing  so,  they  will  be  promoting  the  econ¬ 
omic  well  being  of  our  industries. 

The  **Musts**  and  **Mays**  of 
Manufacturers*  Labels 

HERE  still  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  retailers  regarding  the  use  of  N.R.A. 
Labels  on  goods  manufactured  under  codes  contain¬ 
ing  a  labeling  provision. 

Most  of  this  misunderstanding  is  due  to  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  some  industrial  code  authorities  which 
have  erroneously  created  the  impression  that  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand  prior  to  the  effective  dates  of  codes 
must  be  labeled.  Such  stocks  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  retailer,  be  labeled,  if  he  chooses  to  purchase 
the  labels  and  have  them  affixed  to  his  merchandise; 
but  this  is  not  mandatory. 

No  merchandise  is  required  to  bear  an  N.R.A. 
Label  until  the  code  under  which  the  merchandise 
is  manufactured,  is  approved;  and  until  its  labeling 
provision  is  effective. 

The  labeling  of  retail  stocks  on  hand  prior  to 
such  time  is  merely  permissive,  and  neither  the  Retail 
Code  Authority  nor  any  manufacturers’  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  any  power  to  attempt  to  make  it  man¬ 
datory. 

The  Retail  Code  does  provide  that  “No  retailer 
shall  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  any  merchandise 
manufactured  under  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
which  requires  such  merchandise  to  bear  an  N.R. 
Labels  unless  said  merchandise  bears  such  label.” 

This  applies  solely  and  exclusively  to  aU  goods 
purchased  from  a  manufacturer  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  labeling  provision  in  a  manufacturers’ 
code. 


In  this  connection  we  wish  to  issue  another 
word  of  caution.  An  Order  of  the  Administration 
provides  that  all  applicants  for  labels  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  a  Statement  of  Compliance,  which  is 
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virtually  a  Certificate  of  Adherence.  In  some  in* 
stances  retailers  operate  work  rooms,  producing 
goods  for  their  own  stocks.  In  such  cases,  before 
executing  or  signing  any  Certificate  of  Compliance 
with  any  other  Code,  members  should  consult  their 
Attorney. 

We  have  persistently  and  successfully  opposed 
all  attempts  to  have  retailers  sign  Certificates  of 
Comphance  to  the  General  Retail  Code,  and  we  urge 
members  to  use  great  caution  in  determining  whether 
or  not  they  desire  to  sign  Certificates  of  Compliance 
to  other  codes  in  order  to  obtain  labels. 


More  Complications  in 

the  Kentucky  Tax  Situation 

month  of  June  witnessed  the  enactment  of 
a  3  per  cent  Gross  Receipts  Tax,  to  be  levied  on 
the  retail  sales  of  all  tangible  goods  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

This  Measure  hastily  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  immediately  signed  by  the  Governor,  became 
effective  on  July  1st  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Law  permits 
retailers  either  to  show  the  tax  as  a  separate  item, 
or  to  include  it  in  the  retail  price;  but  in  any  event 
it  must  be  collected  from  the  customer  at  the  time 
of  purchase. 

There  is  no  quicker  and  surer  way  to  bring  about 
tbe  early  repeal  of  this  drastic  tax  measure,  than  to 
have  the  merehants  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  unani¬ 
mously  agree  to  show  the  tax  as  a  separate  item, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  customer  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  Such  united  action  would  soon  cause  the 
People  of  that  State  to  become  conscious  of  the 
substantial  levy  which  had  been  imposed  upon  their 
every  purchase  of  food,  clothing,  and  the  other  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  An  over-taxed  conscious  Pubhc  wiU  not 
be  long  in  making  its  wishes  known  at  the  polls. 

• 

Word  has  also  reached  us  that  the  constitution- 
aRty  of  the  Graduated  Gross  Sales  Tax,  passed  in 
1930  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  has  been  upheld  by  a 
Federal  Court  decision. 

There  is  some  question  whether  the  recently  en¬ 
acted  Gross  Receipts  Tax  will  automatically  repeal 
the  1930  Graduated  Gross  Sales  Tax.  The  new  Meas¬ 
ure  says  nothing  about  the  repeal  of  the  1930  tax 
levy.  Whether  such  repeal  becomes  automatic  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  Law  wiU  be  a  matter 
for  the  courts  to  decide. 

The  Kentucky  Legislature  has  certainly  created 
a  comphcated  tax  situation.  We  believe  that  it  is 
time  that  its  constituents  should  act  in  no  uncertain 
manner  to  untangle  the  fiscal  problems  of  that  State. 


‘T/ie  Thanks  of  All  the  Retailers 
Throughout  the  Country  Is  Due 
the  N.  R,  D.  G.  a:* 

'T^HE  subject  of  this  Editorial  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  received  a  week  or  so  ago  from  one  of  our 
member  stores  of  smaller  volume. 

This  member  bad  written  to  us  complaining 
grievously  about  the  effects  of  manufacturers*  codes 
on  Retailing,  and  asking  frankly  what  the  Association 
was  doing  to  protect  its  members. 

In  part,  he  wrote  as  foUows: — 

“If  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  can¬ 
not  do  something  towards  the  mitigation  of  evils  that 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  retailer  through  the  various 
codes,  it  is  about  time  that  we  had  some  kind  of 
an  organization  of  retailers  to  put  our  case  emphati¬ 
cally  before  General  Johnson  and  other  Code  Authori¬ 
ties.” 

After  twelve  months  of  effort  on  the  part  of  your 
Association  in  opposing  every  unwarranted  and  un¬ 
fair  provision  in  manufacturers’  codes;  after  our 
appearance  at  almost  daily  Public  Hearings  on  Codes 
in  Washington;  after  our  participation  in  innumer¬ 
able  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  Administration;  and  after  dispatching 
scores  of  Special  Bulletins  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Monthly  Bulletin  to  our  Members,  advising  them  of 
our  efforts  to  protect  their  interests — we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  this  communication  at  first  startled  us. 

After  due  consideration  we  came  to  the  logical 
conclusion  that  this  member — and  perhaps  hundreds 
of  others — was  not  acquainted  with  the  work  which 
the  Association  has  been  doing  in  his  behalf.  Every 
time  he  ran  afoul  of  some  annoying  provision  in  a 
manufacturer’s  code,  which  was  approved  despite 
our  efforts,  then  he  concluded  that  the  Association 
must  not  have  been  “on  the  job” — otherwise  how 
could  such  a  provision  ever  have  been  permitted  to 
go  unchaUenged. 

We  immediately  sent  this  member  a  Report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Association  to  date  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  our  members  against  the  attempts 
of  manufacturers  to  regulate  and  restrict  retail  oper¬ 
ations.  This  Report  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
lengthy  letter  of  transmittal,  expaining  the  problems 
and  handicaps  with  which  our  efforts  had  met  from 
time  to  time.  We  frankly  admitted  that  at  times  we 
had  met  with  defeat,  but  that  more  often  we  had 
met  with  victory. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  things,  we  said: — 
“We  have  appealed  to  the  PreBident,  to  General 
Johnson,  and  to  the  Administrators  in  code  after  code. 

We  have  not  won  100  per  cent,  but  we  have  a  record 
of  achievement  that  every  retailer  can  be  thankful  for. 

“Yon  may  feel  that  things  are  bad  now,  but  how 
would  you  feel  if  the  activities  of  your  store  were 
actually  controlled  by  a  hundred  code  authorities? 
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How  would  yon  like  it  if  yon  had  to  pay  assessments  to 
all  of  these  code  authorities?  How  wonld  yon  like 
it  if  all  the  goods  yon  hny  were  bought  without  a  dis¬ 
count?  Would  yon  feel  any  worse  if  every  package 
yon  received  had  an  extra  transportation  charge  on 
it? 

“These  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  avoided. 

I  believe  if  you  could  see  the  records  of  this  Office, 
and  knew  the  number  of  problems  we  meet  every  day, 
that  yon  would  at  least  admit  things  could  be  a  lot 
worse  had  your  Association  not  gone  in  so  deeply  and 
been  so  well  organized  to  do  this  job.” 

A  few  days  later,  we  received  on  our  desk  a 
strong  letter  of  commendation  on  the  work  of  the 
Association  from  our  complaining  correspondent. 

He  said,  along  with  a  numher  of  other  thingsi, 
the  foUowing,  which  is  most  significant: — 

^I,  among  others,  undoubtedly  have  not  appre¬ 
ciated  the  great  work  which  you  have  been  doing 
during  the  past  year.  Now  1  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  have  done  an  excellent  job,  and 
the  thanks  of  all  the  retailers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  due  the  N.R.D.G.A.** 

• 

One  of  our  chief  problems  in  connection  with 
this  work  is  to  make  members  realize  what  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing  in  their  behalf.  Unfortunately,  our 
successful  achievements  frequently  go  unnoticed; 
while  our  unsuccessful  efforts,  although  fewer  and 
relatively  less  important  than  the  former,  are  often 
magnified. 

Perhaps,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  limited 
Staff  is  so  busy  doing  things  in  your  behalf  that  we 
do  not  take  the  time  or  means  to  keep  you  properly 
informed  as  to  what  has  been  accompli^ed.  We 
make  an  effort  to  do  this  through  the  pages  of  The 
Bulletin  and  through  our  Special  Bulletins.  We  are 
sure  that  if  members  would  read  them  carefully,  that 
the  work  of  the  Association  would  be  better  known 
and  its  efforts  more  generally  recognized. 

The  Credit  Management 
Division  Is  at  Your  Service 

EMBERS  are  aware  -of  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  its  March  Meeting,  in  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  within  the  Association  to  study  the  credit  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  of  our  Craft. 

For  years  we  have  resisted  every  proposal  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  Group,  because  we  had  no 
desire  to  duplicate  the  activities  or  efforts  of  already 
existing  agencies. 

With  the  renewal  of  these  proposals,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  preparations  for  our  current  Work 
Program,  it  was  pointed  out  that  credit  problems 
of  Retailing  would  take  on  a  new  significance  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  these  problems,  as 


they  affected  department,  dry  goods,  and  specialty 
stores,  deserved  special  study,  consideration  and 
action. 

To-day  the  Credit  Department  takes  its  place 
among  the  important  divisions  in  retail  institutions. 
It  is  no  longer  a  routine  department,  depending  upon 
hit  or  miss  methods  to  carry  out  its  functions.  It  is 
the  department  within  a  store  which  merchandises 
its  accounts  receivable.  And  accounts  receivable, 
poorly  merchandised,  can  be  just  as  unprofitable  as 
merchandise  poorly  merchandised.  In  fact,  they  can 
be  more  so.  For  you  can  realize  something  on  old 
stocks,  but  old  accounts  and  inactive  accounts  are 
worthless. 

• 

The  Credit  Management  Division  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  set  up  to  enable  its  members  to  do 
a  better  job  in  merchandising  their  customers* 
credits.  It  wiU  do  this  through  intensive  research 
and  study  of  all  problems  and  factors  affecting  the 
credit  functions  of  its  member  stores;  through  its 
recommendations  as  to  sound  credit  and  coUection 
methods;  and  through  the  advice  and  counsel  which 
it  wiU  render  to  members  on  credit  problems. 

It  will  not,  and  cannot,  duplicate  the  work  of 
existing  credit  rating  bureaus;  nor  will  it  concern 
itself  with  the  credit  problems  of  other  branches  of 
business,  except  insofar  as  they  directly  affect  our 
members. 

Its  Program  wiU  be  confined  solely  to  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Craft,  and  like  aU  other  programs  of 
your  National  Association,  its  activities  wiU  be  truly 
constructive  and  practicaL 

• 

At  the  Concurrent  Conventions  held  in  Chicago 
last  month,  your  Credit  Management  Division  was 
formaUy  organized.  Its  first  Convention  was  held, 
and  its  first  Board  of  Directors  elected.  Edgar  I. 
Amthor,  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Company,  an  executive 
well  versed  in  retail  credit  management,  is  its  first 
Chairman. 

Its  staff  facilities  have  already  been  set  up,  and 
service  to  members  is  now  under  way. 

• 

We  predict  that  before  long  this  newly  organized 
Division  will  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  field  of 
credit.  It  will  do  so,  because  it  exists  to  fill  a  real 
need,  and  because  its  management  and  the  direction 
of  its  Program  are  in  safe  hands. 

It  is  at  the  service  of  aU  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Make  the  most  of 
its  help  i^id  facilities. 

• 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  an 
article  entitled  “On  Our  Way**,  which  treats  in  more 
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detail  of  the  Program  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  than  would  he  possible  in  these  Editorial 
Pages. 

We  urge  members  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  work  which  this  Division  has  already  inau¬ 
gurated,  and  with  the  activities  which  it  is  planning. 
They  are  being  undertaken  for  you,  and  you  should 
know  about  them,  so  that  you  can  most  effectively 
make  use  of  them. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say  that  your  sug¬ 
gestions,  as  to  how  this  Division  can  best  serve  your' 
needs,  will  be  most  welcome  at  all  times. 

Our  Taxation  Problem  Is  Secondary  to  None 

^I'^HERE  is  no  problem  confronting  Retailing  and 
business  generaUy  today  which  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  that  of  taxation.  The  gigantic  spending 
program  of  the  Gktvemment  must  be  paid  for,  and 
eventually  it  must  be  paid  for  by  the  tax  payers  of 
the  Nation.  In  all  probabihty  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress  our  Federal  fisca^  affairs  will  be  a 
subject  of  major  importance. 

Accordingly,  it  is  none  too  soon  to  start  now 
to  formulate  a  taxation  program  which  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  and  adequate  to  meet  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  distributive  craits  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  millions  of  individual  tax¬ 
payers. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  taxation  prob¬ 
lem,  at  its  last  meeting  your  Board  of  Directors 
unanimously  voted  that  the  Federal  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  should  undertake  a  study  of  our 
Federal  fiscal  affairs,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a 
sound,  practical  taxation  program  which  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Washington  when  the  occasion  arises. 

Our  Craft  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  on  this 
Committee,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Clark,  such  men  as 
Lew  Hahn;  Jay  Iglauer  of  The  Halle  Brothers  Co.; 
John  Jackson  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  Ernest 
Katz  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Archibald  MacLeish 
of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.;  and  Bruce  Weinhold  of 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 

These  men  have  given  years  of  consideration 
and  study  to  taxation  problems  and  their  relation 
to  Retaihng,  and  we  are  certain  that  their  recommen¬ 
dations  and  findings  will  be  sound  and  practical,  as 
weU  as  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  New  Era. 

The  work  of  your  Taxation  Committee  in  the 
past  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Association.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  We 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  will  continue  to 
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do  so  in  the  future  under  the  able  direction  of 
Carlos  B.  Clark. 

Advertising  Allowances  Shxtuld  Be 
Credited  to  Advertising  Expense 

N  accordance  with  the  action  of  its  Board  of  Direo 
tors,  your  Association  endorses  the  position  that 
advertising  allowances  received  from  manufacturers 
to  promote  their  products,  should  be  credited  to 
advertising  expense  and  not  considered  as  a  credit 
to  the  cost  of  merchandise. 

This  action  of  your  Board  clarifies  a,  subject 
which  has  long  been  discussed  in  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  circles. 

• 

While  on  the  subject,  may  we  say  that  we  are 
in  favor  of  eliminating  aU  abuses  of  advertising 
allowances.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  retailers  receiv¬ 
ing  them  should  give  a  specific  promise  that  they 
will  actually  be  used  in  promoting  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  product. 

Ethical  advertising  allowances  represent  the  co¬ 
operative  effort  between  manufacturer  and  retailer 
in  developing  consumer  demand  for  new  items  of 
merchandise. 

They  serve  a,  useful,  economic  purpose  by  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  production  of  goods  by  adequate  adver¬ 
tising. 

They  permit  manufacturers  to  get  a  profitable 
distribution  of  their  products  at  low  rates,  through 
the  quantity  space  rates  allowed  retail  advertisers. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  all  attempts  to 
eliminate  or  curtail  bona  fide  advertising  allowances 
in  codes  approved  by  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  seem  to  be  short-sighted. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  well  estab¬ 
lished,  ethical  trade  practice— ♦^which  has  for  its  aim 
increased  consumer  demand — should  be  discarded  at 
a  time  when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  stimulate 
production  and  distribution. 

We  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
these  views  will  be  recognized  and  action  taken  to 
restore  advertising  allowances  in  codes  in  which  they 
are  now  prohibited. 

By  following  the  recommendation  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  regarding  the  use  of  advertising  aUowances, 
you  can  help  hasten  their  restoration  as  a  trade 
practice  in  many  industries. 
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Consumers*  Advisory  Board 


The  Consumers’  Viewpoint 

BY  MARY  HARRIMAN  RUMSEY 
Chairman,  Consumers’ 

Advisory  Board,  N.R.A. 


There  is  so  much  to  say  it 
seems  impossible  to  choose  but 
I  will  try  to  confine  myself  to 
the  human  and  artistic  elements  of 
better  salesmanship,  with  a  dash  of 
economics  for  spite  or  spice  which¬ 
ever  you  choose  to  consider  it. 
This  dash  of  economics,  as  you 
may  know,  will  be  on  price  fixing. 

.As  I  said  on  January  9th,  the 
consumer  and  the  retailer  are  na¬ 
tural  allies  within  certain  limits,  in 
their  relations  with  the  wholesaler 
and  manufacturer.  The  price  fixing 
provisions  in  certain  manufacturing 
and  wholesaling  codes  militate 
against  the  retailer,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  against  the  consumer. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  problem 
to  me  is  volume  versus  price,  based 
on  intelligent  salesmanship  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  quality.  But  why  should 
I  talk  about  better  salesmanship  to 
you,  who  are  the  great  artists  of 
industry  ?  Ever  since  the  days 
when  the  merchant  princes  of  Bag¬ 
dad  took  the  golden  journey  to 
Samarkand,  you  have  been  the 
arbiters  of  our  artistic  destiny  and 
you  have  decided  the  direction  of 
our  decorative  life.  Just  as  news¬ 
papers  mould  public  opinion  so  do 
the  retailers  mould  public  taste. 

Retailers’  Responsibility 

Upon  you,  therefore,  falls  a  high 
responsibility,  for  you  not  only  de¬ 
cide  what  the  furbelows  and  frip¬ 
peries  of  feminine  fancy  shall  be, 
but  you  determine  the  taste  that 
goes  into  the  decoration  of  our 
homes  and  the  trend  that  fancy 
shall  take.  As  the  whole  nation  is 
your  constituency,  so  are  all  citizens 
your  constituents,  and  to  me  it  is 
imperative  that  the  retailer  and  the 
consumer  band  together  to  forward 
the  great  presidential  plan  of  spread¬ 
ing  purchasing  power  through  fair 
wages,  fair  prices  and  fair  profits. 
The  buying  public  or  the  consumer, 
and  you,  who  buy  for  that  public, 
have  a  common  goal  and  a  common 
endeavor :  to  demand  a  higher  stan- 


•  An  address  delivered  at  the 
Summer  Conz’ention  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  June  2\st. 


dard  of  taste  and  of  quality  and  at 
the  same  time  to  forward  the  re¬ 
covery  program. 

Before  I  begin  to  talk  about 
profitable  volume  through  better 
salesmanship  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
consumer  is  quite  willing  to  pay  the 
high  price  for  a  fairer  wage  but 
not  one  whit  more.  In  other  words, 
if  you  rob  Peter,  the  public,  and  do 
not  pay  Paul,  the  wage  earner,  the 
whole  thing  falls  by  the  wayside. 
It  is  like  burning  a  candle  at  both 
ends,  and  presto — you  have  no 
candle — in  other  words,  no  market. 

Probably  the  most  exacting  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  world  is  the  small  boy 
who  has  somehow  acquired  a  dime 
and  has  his  heart  set  on  spending 
it  for  a  strawberry  ice  cream 
sundae.  Suppose  the  soda  fountain 
clerk  tried  to  palm  off  a  cup  custard 
instead  of  the  sundae.  It  wouldn’t 
do — ^because  here  is  a  customer  with 
discriminating  taste  and  an  expert’s 
knowledge  of  the  strawberry  sundae 
market. 

Most  housewives  are  not  skilful 


buyers  when  it  comes  to  selecting 
counter  goods.  They,  unfortunately, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  clerk,  who 
may  pass  off  heavily  weighted  silk 
for  pure  dye  or  may  sell  tubular 
knit  stockings  stretched  on  boards 
so  that  they  resemble  full  fashioned 
hosiery — until  after  the  first  wear¬ 
ing  ;  or  sell  sheets  of  high  gloss  and 
weight  until  after  the  first  washing 
reduces  them  to  limp  lightweights. 
The  reputable  dealers  will  not  do 
these  things  but  the  lack  of  accurate 
labeling  leaves  the  way  open  for 
unscrupulous  retailers  to  deceive 
customers  and  take  business  away 
from  the  scrupulous.  I  believe  that 
is  bad  salesmanship.  I  believe  with 
our  standards  group  and  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Advisory  Board  that  it  is 
better  to  tell  the  customer  exactly 
what  she  wants  to  know  about  the 
goods  she  is  considering  for  pur¬ 
chase. 

Accuracy  Helps  Retailer 

This  accurate  labeling  of  goods 
is  usually  thought  of  as  a  customer 
demand  but  the  truth  is  that  this 
supposed  favor  to  consumers  is 
something  which  wise  retailers 
should  do  for  their  own  sakes. 
There  are  enormous  dollar  savings 
in  overhead  to  be  made  by  retailers 
who  lessen  the  return  of  goods 
through  telling  customers  the  whole 
facts  in  the  first  place. 

You  all  know  that.  You  are 
familiar  with  trade  reports  show¬ 
ing  that  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
goods  sold  in  many  specialty  and 
department  stores  are  returned. 
Women  are  often  at  fault  in  buying 
carelessly ;  yet  a  survey  on  returned 
goods  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  reports  that 
66.7%  of  returns  were  attributed  by 
customers  to  "wrong  size’’  and 
“faulty  or  poor  merchandise’’;  and 
the  need  for  quality  labeling  was 
repeatedly  stressed  in  consumer  ex¬ 
planation  of  returns. 

{Continued  on  page  113) 
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The  Control  of  Factors  Which 


I  KNOW  that  most  of  that  which 
I  will  have  to  say  to  you  today 
often  has  been  said  by  different 
individuals.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  develop  new  subject  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  discussion  of  gross  mar¬ 
gins.  I  only  hope  that  out  of  the 
time  which  we  spend  together  will 
come  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  problem  which  we  have  before 
us,  which  will  lead  to  some  sort  of 
definite  action  in  our  own  organi¬ 
zations. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  referred,  and 
referred  very  fairly,  to  the  profit 
showings  as  developed  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  School  reports  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  report  that  I  saw  the 
other  day  indicated  a  small  profit 
for  the  year  1933  to  stores  doing 
business  in  excess  of  $2,000,000  a 
year,  probably  non-recurring  because 
of  the  large  rise  in  commodity  prices 
l)etween  July  and  September,  which 
affected  not  only  the  net  results  of 
the  year  but  also  created  some  profit 
in  the  costs  of  merchandise  and  the 
pricing  of  our  inventory  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  may  have  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect,  as  Mr.  O’Connell  tells, 
in  the  showing  of  this  year  and  next 
year. 

Importance  of  Gross  Margin 
Adjustment 

However,  we  are  confident  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  under  the 
NRA  operation,  as  we  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  after  having  come 
through  a  depression  where  all  of 
us,  from  the  standpoint  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation,  have  cut  expenses  to  the 
bone — th/ere  is,  in  all  probability, 
much  less  to  be  done  in  the  expense 
control  of  our  business  than  there 
is  in  the  consideration  of  gross  mar¬ 
gin.  Therefore,  that  subject  can  be 
regarded  as  of  prime  importance. 

Please  understand  this  at  the  out¬ 
set — I  have  no  panacea  for  increas¬ 
ing  gross  margin.  It  isn’t  the  sort 
of  illness  where  we  can  isolate  a 
particular  germ  and  make  a  serum 
for  it  that  is  going  to  permit  us  to 
improve.  That  has  never  been  done. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  is  going 
to  be  able  to  do  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  of  the  things  which 
I  might  advocate  to  be  done,  I  prob- 


BY  FRED  LAZARUS,  JR. 

Vice-President, 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio 


At  the  June  21st  luncheon 
session  of  the  Summer  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Merchandising  di¬ 
vision,  presided  over  hy  P.  A. 
O’Connell,  this  address  hy  Mr. 
Lazarus  introduced  the  subject 
of  gross  margin.  The  discussion 
which  followed  was  led  by  Dr. 
Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Columbia  University 
and  President,  Limited  Price 
Variety  Stores  Association. 


ably  could  not  even  sell  to  my  as¬ 
sociates  in  our  own  store.  So  you 
want  to  take  anything  I  say  with 
a  grain  of  salt. 

I  want  to  repeat  again,  that  the 
purpose  of  these  few  observations 
is  to  create  thought  and  to  create 
an  interested  attitude  toward  this 
very  important  subject,  because  in  it, 
I  believe,  is  real  self-preservation 
and  the  ability  to  continue  and  to 
improve  our  businesses. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said 
about  the  NRA,  its  influences  on 
our  prices  and  its  influences  on  our 


margins.  From  my  understanding 
of  the  discussion  that  you  had  last 
evening  of  manufacturers  and  manu- 
facurers’  codes,  there  was  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  effect  of  codes  on 
gross  margin.  But  I  think  we  must 
agree  that  the  NRA  is  of  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  to  retailers  and 
that  we  should  continue  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  government  asked 
only  for  the  establishment  of  mini¬ 
mum  wages  and  for  the  creation  of 
maximum  hours  so  that  more  people 
would  be  employed.  All  other  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  that  have  been 
put  into  the  Code,  to  which  we  so 
strenuously  object,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  industry  and  not  govern¬ 
ment.  The  retailers  themselves  put 
into  their  codes  certain  provisions 
in  which  we  believed  we  were  going 
to  paint  a  little  bit  of  blue  com- 
l)etitive  heaven  for  ourselves,  and 
we  have  found  it  not  quite  so  celes¬ 
tial  as  we  imagined  at  the  time  that 
the  Code  was  written. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  retailer,  insofar  as  the 
NRA  is  concerned,  must  be  that  as 
increased  purchasing  power  is  con¬ 
tinually  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  retail  business  and  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  gross  margin,  there¬ 
fore  the  NRA  is  a  basic  necessity 
to  the  retailer.  If  it  is  a  basic  neces¬ 
sity  to  him  insofar  as  general  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned,  certainly  his 
contribution  in  the  establishment  of 
reasonable  minimum  wages  and 
proper  maximum  hours  in  his  own 
industry  is  a  very  proper  one. 

Before  “Pop”  Clark  revised  the 
‘Ten  Commandments  of  Merchan¬ 
dising,’  gross  profit  was  influenced 
by  these  factors:  discounts,  initial 
markup,  transportation,  markdowns, 
stock  shortages  (which  were  con¬ 
strued  largely  as  markdowns),  em¬ 
ployee  discounts,  and  so-called  work¬ 
room  costs. 

Discounts  in  Gross  Margin 

The  Codes  have  done  a  good  deal 
to  our  discount  percentages,  and  you 
have  already  had  plenty  of  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  point.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  retailers  might  be  better 
off  to  throw  away  the  age-old  sys¬ 
tem  of  discounts  and  begin  again  to 
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Affect  Gross  Margin 


SOME  points  made  by  Dr.  Nystrom,  leading  the  discussion  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Lazarus’  address: 

I  have  been  attending  meetings  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for 
many  years,  in  fact,  for  about  15  years,  quite  regularly.  In 
that  time  I  do  not  at  the  present  time  recall  any  statement  that 
gave  us  so  much  concentrated  food  for  thought  as  the  state¬ 
ment  that  was  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Lazarus  today. 

«  •  • 

One  point  that  impresses  me  about  this  subject  of  markup 
is  that  it  is  always  experimental.  When  the  markup  is  placed 
there  cannot  be  a  certainty  ever  regarding  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  successful  or  not.  Of  course,  the  markdowns  are  the  proofs 
of  the  errors,  of  the  experiments  that  failed. 

•  •  * 


PAUL  H.  NYSTROM 


I  think  that  it  is  probably  one  of  the  curses  of  large-scale 
retailing,  this  subject  of  averages,  because  while  the  averages 
are  very  important  from  the  standpoint  of  accounting  and  con¬ 
trol,  they  do  not  lit  the  experimental  situation  that  1  just  de¬ 
scribed  to  you  a  moment  ago  regarding  individual  markup  on 
individual  items. 

•  •  * 

In  a  department  store  where  the  costs  of  doing  business  are 
33% — let  us  take  that  as  an  illustration — the  cost  of  selling 
individual  items,  I  believe,  if  we  could  investigate  it  carefully, 
would  run  maybe  on  some  items  as  high  as  50  or  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  selling  price  of  the  goods,  and  from  that  down  to 
20  per  cent,  or  maybe  even  15  per  cent.  The  markup,  I  think, 
has  something  to  do  in  relation  to  competition  and  changes  in 
consumer  demand  with  what  the  costs  of  selling  are. 

The  attempt  to  apply  this  average  markup  idea  results  very 
often  in  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  low-margin  goods,  goods 
which  may  be  very  profitable  but  simply  because  they  do  not 
carry  a  higher  markup  are  likely  to  be  eliminated. 

«  •  • 

Department  stores  were  very  flexible  in  their  markup  poli¬ 
cies  back  in  1890,  and  in  the  early  lOOO’s,  and  so  were  the  mail 
order  houses.  I  wonder  if  the  department  stores  are  continuing 
to  keep  their  flexibility  in  these  days  to  meet  these  changing 
conditions  and  have  a  markup  policy  that  meets  these  con¬ 
ditions?  That  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
side-line  points  to  be  drawn  from  the  suggestions  that  Mr. 
Lazarus  made  here  to  day. 


l)iiy  their  merchandise  net.  Large 
mail  order  concerns  and  large  chain 
concerns,  at  the  present  time,  are 
buying  their  goods  on  that  sort  of 
basis,  and  they  are  finding  they  are 
able  to  function  profitably  and  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  gross  margin.  Unfort¬ 
unately,  our  buying  organizations 
have  not  been  so  educated,  so  at  the 
present  time  we  have  two  figures 
to  follow :  initial  markup  and  dis¬ 
counts.  It  would  be  well  for  our 


managements  to  look  at  this  prob¬ 
lem  and,  even  though  involving  re¬ 
education,  there  might  be  some  merit 
to  some  experimental  changes.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  keep  continually  in 
mind  that  gross  margins,  which  up 
to  date  include  discounts,  may  not 
be  lessened  by  this  change,  but 
rather  must  be  brought  to  the  point 
necessary  to  accomplish  a  net  profit. 
At  least,  if  we  could  get  to  that 
basis,  we  would  have  the  gain  of  not 


having  to  do  quite  so  much  fussing 
at  Washington  as  we  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  for  the  last  several  months. 

Initial  Markup 

Under  initial  markup  comes,  of 
course,  a  host  of  problems.  One 
thing  is  sure,  in  which  we  may  have 
a  good  deal  of  confidence,  and  that 
is  that  after  the  goods  once  are 
marked  you  cannot  make  more  gross 
margin  than  the  initial  markup  or¬ 
iginally  contemplated.  Therefore,  it 
is  quite  necessary  that  merchadise, 
when  it  is  first  marked,  should  in¬ 
clude  at  least  a  gross  margin  that 
will  cover  expenses.  In  many  of  our 
stores,  that  is  not  regarded  as  being 
of  primary  consideration.  Manage¬ 
ments  themselves,  in  many  instances, 
encourage  the  selling  of  a  good  deal 
of  merchandise  which  does  not  do 
that.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  plan,  per¬ 
haps  we  are  better  off  dealing  in 
averages  as  few  have  in  the  past 
but  if  the  problem  is  acute,  at  least 
that  phase  of  it  should  deserve  in¬ 
vestigation.  There  exists,  in  most 
department  stores,  what  can  be  fair¬ 
ly  regarded  as  a  markup  habit.  It 
is  a  good  deal  like  an  opium  habit, 
or  a  tobacco  habit,  or  a  drinking 
habit,  or  any  other  habit,.  It  is  one 
of  those  overpowering  things  that 
come  in  and  take  hold  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  marking  the  merchandise 
and  says  because  something  costs 
$24  a  dozen  that  it  must  sell  at  $2.95, 
and  if  it  costs  $15  a  dozen  it  must 
sell  at  $1.95.  It  doesn’t  do  anything 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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Altman  Places  It  under 
Promotion  and  Publicity  Department 


Merchandising  Training 


BY  JAMES  A.  KEILLOR 


The  last  four  years  have  brought 
great  changes  in  the  problems 
that  confront  us  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  our  business.  These 
changes  require  new  thinking  and  a 
new  approach. 

Like  a  forest  fire,  depression  has 
swept  over  the  land,  leaving  in  its 
wake  trees  that  are  scarred  and  bat¬ 
tered,  that  represent  to  us  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  former  years.  But  even 
now,  as  we  look  upon  the  hillside, 
the  soft  green  of  the  new  shoots 
are  manifest.  These  represent  to  us 
the  youth  of  a  new  generation,  the 
generation  that  you  and  I  must  cater 
to  for  the  next  ten  years. 

They  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  old  order,  with  the  old  ways  of 
thinking,  and  we,  on  our  part,  pro¬ 
pose  to  approach  the  problem  in  an 
entirely  different  manner. 

To  this  end,  we  have  evolved 
what  is  known  as  the  Altman  Plan. 
From  this  time  forward  the  train¬ 
ing  of  our  sales  people  will  be  no 
longer  under  the  Division  of  Oper¬ 
ations  or  Superintendent’s  Division, 
but  directly  under  the  Department 
of  Promotion  and  Publicity. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  this  plan  does  not  call  for  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  regular  Training 
Division  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
are  going  to  make  a  concentrated 
effort  to  do  the  training  through 
our  buyers  under  the  supervision  of 
our  merchandise  managers. 

Now,  of  course,  one  of  the  great 
points  in  this  plan  is  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  there  l)e  har¬ 
mony  between  the  Promotional  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion.  Alas,  as  you  well  know,  this 
is  not  always  the  case  and  we  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  fortunate  that,  at 
least,  we  have  the  harmony  and 
unity  of  action  that  will  help  to 
spell  success  for  our  plan. 

What  are  the  essentials  for  mer¬ 
chandise  training  and  good  selling? 


Vice-President  and  General 
Merchandise  Manager,  B.  Altnuin 
&  Co.,  New  York 

•  An  address  delivered  at  the 
Summer  Convention  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
June  2\st 

Certainly  the  most  important  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  leadership.  If  a  buyer 
really  interests  himself,  or  herself 
in  the  sales  people  in  their  depart¬ 
ments,  you  are  bound  to  get  better 
selling. 

Now,  we  realize  full  well  that  it  is 
not  given  to  all  buyers  to  lead  the 
selling  in  their  departments.  I  have 
heard  in  our  own  store  of  a  certain 
department  where  a  girl  had  been 
working  for  ten  days  without  even 
knowing  the  name  of  the  buyer. 
Well,  that  is  one  of  the  problems 
we  have  yet  to  solve.  Fortunately, 
it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Rut,  we  do  believe  that  we  are  fun¬ 
damentally  right  in  diverting  the 
waters  through  this  channel  and  that 
if  we  can  secure  the  real  coopera¬ 
tion  and  the  real  interest  of  our 
buyers  in  training  the  sales  people 
that  we  will  have  gone  more  than 
half  the  way. 

What  is  the  most  important  side 
of  merchandise  training?  Alas,  it  is 
^he  thing  that  we  too  often  forget, 
the  human  side. 

Our  sales  i>eople  are  affected  by 
the  same  things  that  you  and  I  are 
affected  by,  the  cares  and  the  wor¬ 
ries  of  the  home,  the  little  trials  and 
tribulations  that  come  to  us  all.  The 
French  have  beautifully  expressed 
it  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart.  All  of 
these  things  affect  our  sales  people, 
and  we,  sitting  in  our  awful  majesty 
behind  the  desk,  are  all  too  prone  to 
judge  our  sales  people  by  the  record 
that  is  shown  on  a  long  sheet  of 
paper,  forgetting  a  little  work  and 


a  little  kindly  interest  in  that  force 
will  make  Jane  or  John  a  valuable 
asset  to  our  business. 

When  you  change  a  buyer,  you 
know  how  much  it  costs  you.  The 
markdown  chart  serves  as  a  per¬ 
manent  memorial  of  the  cost  of  the 
change,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  one  yet  has  l)een  able  to  devise 
a  chart  to  show  how  much  it  costs 
you  in  lost  sales  by  changing  your 
sales  force.  We  must  cut  down  our 
turn-over. 

And,  frankly,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  fault  in  our  selling  lies  not 
half  so  much  with  the  sales  people 
as  it  lies  at  your  door  and  mine. 
They  need  their  jobs,  even  as  we 
do.  They  are  anxious  to  do  their 
best,  to  give  the  l)est  that  is  in  them 
if  we  will  only  let  them. 

But,  we  need  to  do  something 
more  than  make  regulations  and 
rules  and  draw  lines  over  which  they 
must  not  step ;  we  must  inspire 
them,  we  must  bring  out  the  best 
that  is  within  them,  and  only  then 
will  we  be  making  headway  in  the 
better  selling  of  merchandise. 

What  should  our  sales  people 
know  about  the  merchandise?  Not 
too  much  technical  information,  but 
in  plain,  simple  language  the  essen¬ 
tial  points,  the  quality,  the  origin 
and  the  characteristics,  add  to  this 
a  little  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  a  real 
faith  in  the  store,  an  earnest  desire 
to  serve  well  and  you  have  the  ideal 
prescription. 

After  all,  most  of  us  have  come 
from  behind  the  counter  or  from 
some  menial  position  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  if  we  will  only  stop  to 
think  for  a  minute  of  those  days 
when  nobody  knew  us  and  we  used 
to  go  in  in  the  morning  and  go  home 
at  night,  and  nobody  seemed  to  care 
whether  we  came  or  whether  we 
went,  and  if  we  will  approach  the 
problem  from  that  viewpoint  and 
try  to  get  from  our  people  that 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Merchandising  under 
N.R.A.  Codes 

BY  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 

Poston,  &  State  Compliance  Director 
of  N.R.A.  Codes  for  Massachusetts 


IT  has  been  estimated  that  the 
total  national  income  in  the 
United  States  during  1933  was 
$39,800,000,000,  which  was  a  gain 
of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  over 
1932,  but  was  less  than  50%  of  the 
$83,000,000,000  income  reported  for 
1929.  In  all  our  calculations 
let  us  keep  these  figures  in 
mind.  Even  though  we  may  expect 
some  increase  in  total  income  of 
people  this  year,  we  must  remember 
that  it  cannot  be  very  much  greater 
than  a  year  ago,  and  certainly  can¬ 
not  in  any  wise  approach  the  buying 
power  in  the  days  before  the  de¬ 
pression. 

Another  question  is  that  concern¬ 
ing  commodity  prices.  During  most 
of  last  year  we  enjoyed  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  upward  movement  in  the 
general  price  level.  At  the  moment, 
prices  seem  to  have  stabilized  and 
even  turned  downward,  in  numer¬ 
ous  lines.  Judging  by  the  stocks 
of  merchandise  on  hand,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  sag¬ 
ging  tendency  may  continue  over 
the  next  two  or  three  months;  and 
as  far  as  retail  merchandise  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  may  be  further  accentu¬ 
ated  by  the  present  relaxing  of  price 
fixing  plans,  and  the  removal  of 
special  taxes,  notably  the  10%  fur 
tax. 

I  think,  therefore,  we  are  fairly 
well  agreed  that  as  far  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  is  concerned,  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  prices  probably  will 
be  slightly  downward.  For  the 
longer  view,  other  factors  must  be 
considered  which  point  strongly  to 
a  resumption  of  a  long  swing  up¬ 
ward.  Sooner  or  later  the  infla¬ 
tionary  effect  of  huge  government 
expenditures  is  certain  to  be  felt. 
So  far  the  expansion  of  government 
credit  has  been  offset  in  large  part 
by  contraction  in  bank  loans,  but 
this  condition  will  not  last  indefinite¬ 
ly.  Considered  from  almost  any 
angle,  we  must  expect  eventually  a 
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•  Excerpts  from  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Summer  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  June  20th. 

much  higher  general  level  in  all 
prices. 

Of  deep-lying  importance  is  the 
course  which  the  National  Admin¬ 
istration  is  following  and  which  has 
been  much  advanced  by  legislation 
passed  during  the  recent  session  of 
Congress.  The  announced  purpose 
of  tte  Administration  to  bring  about 
a  wider  distribution  of  buying  power 
is  particularly  significant  to  retail 
merchandising.  As  merchants,  we 
have  learned  to  welcome  every  step 
that  places  the  power  to  buy  in  the 
hands  of  a  larger  number  of  con¬ 
sumers.  As  taxpayers  we  must  real¬ 
ize  that  the  emergency  measures 
proposed  and  those  already  in  effect, 
are  going  to  impose  a  much  heavier 
burden  than  we  have  known  for 
many  years.  Probably  even  the  taxes 
we  carried  during  the  World  War 
will  not  seem  large  by  comparison 
with  those  we  shall  have  to  bear. 

*  *  *  * 

I  feel  fully  confident  that,  on  the 
whole,  we  shall  find  ourselves  fully 
capable  of  meeting  these  problems, 
and  it  is  my  belief  that  a  year  from 
today  we  shall  find  our  condition  far 
better  than  it  is  now.  In  fact,  the 
improvement  during  the  next  year 
may  well  be  as  great  as  it  has  been 
in  the  year  just  passed.  I  feel  quite 
sure  this  will  be  so  for  the  stores 
that  are  wise  enough  to  shape  their 
merchandising  policies  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  consuming 
public. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  another  matter  that  is 
going  to  require  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion  on  our  part.  It  is  the  greater 
responsibility  which  the  consuming 
public  is  insisting  that  we  take  for 


P.  A.  O’CONNELL 


their  protection,  and  I  believe  right¬ 
ly  so.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  retail  merchant  must  know  that 
the  goods  he  offers  his  customers 
are  honestly  represented.  It  is  not 
enough  to  take  the  word  of  some 
unknown  manufacturer  or  whole¬ 
saler.  We  are  the  purchasing  agents 
of  the  consumers  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  know  that  the  goods  we  buy  for 
them  are  truly  represented  and  are 
of  the  kind  and  quality  that  will 
best  serve  their  needs. 

Nor  shall  we  lose  by  accepting 
this  responsibility,  for  in  the  long 
run  the  store  that  serves  the  con¬ 
suming  public  most  completely  is 
the  one  that  will  secure  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  their  business. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  actual 
force  of  this  opinion,  read  regularly 
the  consumers’  buying  services 
which  have  sprung  into  being  during 
the  past  two  years  and  which  are 
being  supported  by  thousands  of 
consumers  throughout  the  country. 
The  serious  part  is  that,  by  and 
large,  the  cases  they  make  are  true, 
and  the  facts  they  uncover  regard¬ 
ing  many  lines  of  consumers’  goods 
come  as  much  as  a  surprise  to  the 
retail  merchants  as  to  the  consumers 
themselves.  As  retailers,  w'e  must 
know  our  merchandise. 

^The  only  way  to  be  sure  that  our 
"oods  are  up  to  standard  quality 
is  to  have  them  tested.  In  our  own 
-Store  for  some  time  we  have  made 
it  a  rule  to  send  practically  all  new 
lines  of  merchandise  to  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau.  We  act 
entirely  upon  their  reports. 
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Selling  the  Store  to  the  Public 

How  to  Develop  a  Store  Personality 
to  Match  That  of  the  Community 


BY  DON  E.  MOWRY 

Correlator,  Industrial  Recovery, 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago 


IF  our  retail  establishments  are  to 
obtain  better  volume,  there  is  a 
definite  responsibility  resting 
upon  management  to  draw  in  more 
and  permanent  profitable  patrons 
not  only  through  merchandising, 
training,  better  selling  methods  and 
demonstrations  of  effective  princi¬ 
ples  of  selling,  but  also  through  a 
consistently  developed  program  of 
approach  to  the  public  in  the  com¬ 
munity  or  communities  served. 

No  proof  is  necessary  to  support 
the  statement  that  the  public  has  a 
potential  interest  in  our  enterprises, 
whether  they  be  single  or  multi-unit 
organizations,  that  is  decided  and 
varied.  If  this  interest  is  allowed  to 
remain  dormant,  understanding  of 
and  sympathy  with  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing  will  be  dormant.  This  interest 
must  be  constantly  awakened.  It 
must  be  satisfied.  It  must  be  guided 
along  legitimate  lines  of  helpfulness 
to  us  and  to  tl«  public  as  well. 

Public  Education 

Unless  this  interest  is  satisfied 
with  positive  information  and  con¬ 
crete  evidences  of  genuine  activity 
in  public  affairs,  from  authoritative 
sources,  slower  progress  will  be 
made  toward  the  great  objective  of 
public  acceptance  and  favor.  In¬ 
creased  public  acceptance  (which 
spells  better  volume)  will  also  move 
forward  at  a  slower  pace.  It  is 
equally  true  that  if  the  public  does 
not  gain  its  information  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  civic  interest  from  well- 
trained  authority,  its  hunger  for 
knowledge  will  be  satisfied  through 
misinformation  derived  from 
sources  that  understand  the  public 


•  An  address  delivered  at  the 
Summer  Convention  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  N.R.D.C.A., 
June  2lst. 


susceptibility  and  profit  in  money  or 
in  preferment  from  playing  upon 
it. 

Social  Responsibilities 

We  are  in  an  era  where  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  keenly  interested- in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  any  organization  that  has 
attained  local  or  national  promin¬ 
ence  :  how  such  an  organization 
thinks,  in  pensioning  and  profit- 
sharing  plans,  employee  hours,  re¬ 
creational  opportunities,  as  well  as 
how  it  regards  sales  and  successful 
volumes.  To  become  a  most  effect¬ 
ive  instrument  of  public  benefaction, 
wide  public  acceptance  as  the  out¬ 
standing  force  in  the  field  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

The  public  should,  therefore,  for 
its  own  benefit,  be  informed  of  your 
existence,  growth,  work  and  policy. 
The  public  should  be  brought  to 
understand  that  you  function  in  the 
public  interest,  that  you  follow 
sound  practices,  set  for  the  public’s 
protection.  In  short  you  have  the 
job  of  engaging  in  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  as  to  just  what 
you  are  as  an  institution  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  just  what  you  stand  for. 

With  but  few  exceptions  in  the 
larger  cities,  today’s  public  demand 
is  for  leadership.  The  reason  for 


this  trend  in  public  feeling  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sense  or  to  determine  unless 
it  be  that  there  is  a  similar  tend¬ 
ency  in  governmental  policies. 

There  appears  to  l)e  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to.  Sell  your  store  to  the  public 
through  leadership  or  showmanship. 
In  some  instances  leadership  is  im¬ 
portant.  In  other  emergencies  show¬ 
manship  creates  the  desired  effect. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  (1)  par¬ 
ticipate  in  local  activities,  (2)  create 
traffic,  because  the  public  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  leader,  (3)  specialize  in  those 
dejiartments  where  you  are  sure  you 
can  lead  your  community  in  style 
quality  and  service,  (4)  remember 
that  quality  merchandise  has  staged 
a  comeback,  (5)  realize,  constantly, 
that  men  are  still  service  minded  and 
that  women  again  follow  style  lead¬ 
ers,  (6)  know  that  the  personality 
of  the  community  is  always  your 
guide  for  constructive  endeavor, 
which  personality  traits  you  should 
fdllow  to  keep  in  the  public  eye. 

The  irersonality  of  a  community, 
unless  corrected,  modified,  broaden¬ 
ed,  determines  the  development  of 
that  community  in  the  future.  Sur¬ 
face  traits  merely  indicate  a  com¬ 
munity’s  superficial  personality,  and 
yet,  surface  personality  often  plays 
an  important  and  significant  role  in 
intensifying  the  vision  of  a  people. 
The  real  personality  of  a  commu- 
ity  lies  deeply  imbedded  in  the  civic 
consciousness  that  prevails  in  the 
minds  of  the  individual  citizens. 

Some  Eastern  Cities 

Boston  never  forgets  her  ideals. 
This  underlying  trait  tends  to  de- 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Emploimoney  .... 

A  Plan  for  the  Stabilization 
of  Currency  by  Employment 


The  present  situation  has 
brought  again  very  forcibly  to 
us  all  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  progress  man  has  made,  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  still  subject  to  terrific  econ¬ 
omic  functuation.  However,  inter¬ 
woven  through  the  intricate  fabric 
of  this  progressing  civilization  there 
runs  a  thread  of  truth,  possibly  well 
known  to  experts,  but  certainly  not 
generally  appreciated.  If  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed  to  its  natural  conclusion  it 
leads  to  a  way  of  relating  it  to  some 
of  our  problems  that  works  out 
rather  splendidly.  It  is  not  a  “cure- 
all,”  but  as  it  is  based  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  fundamental  it  therefore  reacts 
in  the  true  direction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
gone  ahead  rather  recklessly  in  the 
past  with  machine  or  mass  produc¬ 
tion.  This  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  over  stimulation  of  the  war 
and  the  consequent  necessary  sel¬ 
ling  up  to  it  after  the  war. 

This  was  not  a  fault,  however,  but 
a  situation  which  could  have  been 
met  if  we  had  had  a  little  more  time 
to  think,  and  had  not  been  rushed 
into  it  at  such  breakneck  speed. 

Distribution  of  Efficiency  Savings 

The  fault  was  that  every  time  we 
cut  out  a  step  in  mass  production 
with  a  new  invention  or  a  more 
efficient  machine,  we  put  all  of  this 
saving  into  making  the  price  of  the 
ultimate  article  cheaper.  Instead  we 
should  have  divided  this  saving  four 
ways,  into  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  more  employment,  and  then 
the  lower  price  of  the  article.  In 
other  words,  the  fewer  jobs  there 
are  the  more  valuable  they  should  be. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
business  we  find  that  the  aborigine 
received  a  shell  or  a  piece  of  wam¬ 
pum,  things  of  no  intrinsic  value 
except  as  a  token  of  the  value  of 
labor,  for  a  day’s  work.  He  then 
in  turn  traded  that  for  another  man’s 
labor  who  could  do  something  else 
better  than  he  could. 


BY  WALLACE  C.  SPEERS 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

New  York 

Actually  money  is  only  a  meas¬ 
uring  stick  for  lalxjr.  Labor  is  all 
that  can  be  bought  with  money. 
Even  raw  materials  have  no  value 
until  labor  is  expended  upon  them. 
The  only  way  I  can  buy  the  same 
suit  this  year  for  thirty  dollars  that 
I  paid  fifty  for  last  year,  is  to  re¬ 
duce  labor  somewhere  in  its  manu¬ 
facture.  It  may  be  the  wage  of  the 
shepherd,  the  wage  of  the  people 
who  grew  the  food  for  the  sheep, 
the  wage  of  the  weaver,  the  tailor, 
the  salesman  or  the  president  of  the 
store  where  I  bought  it.  This  does 
not  apply  directly  to  things  that  are 
rare,  such  as  jewels,  antiques,  etc. 
However,  these  are  a  small  part  of 
commerce  as  a  whole  and  in  the  end 
are  measured  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  When  I  go  to  buy  a  diamond, 
its  value  to  me  is  only  the  number 
of  my  past  labor  hours  I  am  willing 
to  exchange  for  it.  In  other  words 
value  is  described  as  the  sum  total 
of  human  desire,  but  that  human  de¬ 
sire  is  entirely  limited  by  rewarded 
labor  hours  of  work.  The  only  way 
to  reduce  the  price  of  any  article, 
no  matter  how  it  is  done,  b>  great¬ 
er  efficiency  or  whatever,  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  labor,  for  labor 
is  the  only  value  there  is  in  it — 
labor  both  mental  and  physical  and 
at  any  price  whatsoever. 

In  reality  our  national  wealth  does 
not  consist  in  the  things  we  own. 
It  consists  in  our  ability  to  use  what 
we  own.  Oil  wells,  minerals,  water 
power,  etc.  have  absolutely  no  value 
without  employed  people  to  make  use 
of  them  or  their  products.  There¬ 
fore  our  national  wealth  is  actually 
the  labor  that  is  employed  that  can 
buy  these  things  or  their  products, 
and  who  thus  keep  money  turning 
over. 

With  this  in  mind  let  us  examine 
our  money.  Between  the  currency 
and  the  labor  there  is  at  present 
an  intermediate  stage — the  fixed 


gold  standard.  This  interposed  and 
fixed  standard  causes  a  lag  to  come 
between  the  reaction  of  money  to 
the  condition  of  our  fundamental 
commodity.  Indeed  being  a  fixed 
standard  it  causes  money  to  react 
in  the  opposite  direction  when  it 
does  react.  (It  is  much  like  the  saw¬ 
horse  in  the  child’s  seesaw.  Pres¬ 
sure  down  on  the  board  causes  the 
other  end  to  rise.  If  we  take  away 
the  horse  the  board  will  fall  evenly 
reacting  to  gravity.  If  we  take  awav 
the  saw-horse  of  the  fixed  gold 
standard  and  allow  the  board  with 
humanity  on  one  end  and  currency 
on  the  other  to  react  normally  to 
the  gravity  pull  of  employed  labor 
it  will  rise  and  fall  in  an  exactly 
balanced  manner.) 

It  is  this  lag  and  this  inverse  re¬ 
action  which  allow  human  greed  to 
get  in  and  make  fools  of  us  all. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to 
bring  about  this  active  labor  money. 

Labor  Unit  for  Money  Reserve 

We  could  take  the  computed 
national  wealth  of  a  country  as  it 
is  thought  of  today  in  things  it  owns 
and  divide  it  by  the  total  number 
of  ]>eople  that  could  be  gainfully 
employed  in  that  country — this  num¬ 
ber  to  l)e  based  on  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  employed  to  population 
that  the  country  has  ever  exper¬ 
ienced.  The  minute  accuracy  of  this 
figure  is  not  terribly  important  as 
it  is  merely  a  starting  point  to  pin 
a  relative  scale  to. 

This  would  give  us  the  labor  unit 
that  would  be  used  as  a  reserve  for 
money  instead  of  gold. 

For  instance,  if  the  total  national 
wealth  of  the  United  States  were 
100  million  dollars  and  the  greatest 
number  we  coidd  possibly  employ 
was  50  million  people,  then  the  par 
value  of  the  labor  unit  backing  up 
our  currency  would  be  $2.00.  Then 
if  there  were  only  about  25  million 
people  employed  the  total  reserve 

{Continued  on  page  108) 
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Coordination  of  Selling  Activities 

BY  PAUL  E.  MURPHY 

Advertising  Manager, 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

•  An  address  delivered  at  the  Sales  Promotion 
Convention,  N.  R.  D:  G.  A.,  June  I9th. 


Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  trend  in  retailing 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  Better  Selling.  Opera¬ 
tion  under  the  NR  A  has  made  this  need  particularly 
apparent.  The  better  salespeople  in  our  stores  are 
working  either  fewer  hours  per  day  or  fewer  days  per 
week.  The  addition  of  so  many  newcomers  to  our 
selling  staffs  has  caused  a  falling  off  in  sales  produc¬ 
tivity  per  employee  which  has  become  one  of  our 
craft’s  major  problems.  Yet  this  decrease  in  selling 
efficiency  is  merely  a  surface  indication  of  a  much 
deejwr  difficulty.  Which  is  that,  though  most  stores 
are  geared  to  do  a  good  job  in  merchandising,  buying, 
expense  control  and  service,  they  have  by  no  means 
brought  their  selling  up  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
level.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  most  important 
job — ^at  this  moment — is  to  work  out  some  plan  whereby 
an  improvement  in  selling  can  he  achieved. 

This  plan,  to  he  effective,  must  make  it  possible  for 
every  selling  activity  or  tool  within  a  store  to  be  so 
closely  enmeshed  that  each  automatically  falls  into  line, 
in  its  projjer  place,  when  any  given  selling  objective  is 
to  be  reached.  Such  a  plan  should  make  it  possible  for 
a  store’s  selling  division  to  function  like  a  battleship 
in  which  when  the  signal  for  action  comes,  on  the  in¬ 
stant  every  gun,  every  machine,  every  man,  every  de¬ 
tail,  down  to  your  last  light  or  porthole,  immediately 
snaps  into  place  and  begins  to  perform  its  proper 
function. 

Plan  for  Coordination 

Let’s  take  a  case  in  point.  Assume  that,  with  your 
merchandise  organization,  you  are  planning  the  month 
of  June.  You  are  all  agreed  that  June  is  essentially 
a  promotional  month  and  that  your  best  approach 
might  he  a  series  of  promotions — a  minimum  of  three, 
let’s  say,  per  day — each  of  which  will  represent  your 
utmost  effort  to  provide  the  public  with  worthwhile 
value.  That  plan  sets  up  your  June  objective — ^and 
remember  that  without  a  definite  objective  there  can  be 
no  plan.  Let’s  list  some  of  the  aids  which  can  be  called 
into  play  to  make  your  plan  effective; 

(1)  Newspaper  advertising;  (2)  Direct  mail; 

(3)  Window  display;  (4)  Interior  displays; 

(5)  Store  posters;  elevator  signs,  fitting  room 
signs;  bulletins  presented  to  customers  as  they 
enter  your  doors;  blowups  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  at  doors  and  other  heavy  traffic  points; 
blowups  of  departmental  ads  in  departments ; 
package  inserts — and  all  other  forms  of  internal 
promotional  effort;  (6)  Bill  inserts;  (7)  Car 
cards  or  billboards;  (8)  Truck  panels;  (9) 
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Radio  announcements;  (10)  Telephone  board 
solicitations ;  (11)  Announcement  by  elevator  op¬ 
erators;  (12)  Mail  order  coupons;  (13)  Public 
address  system;  (14)  Main  floor  tables;  (15) 
Interlocking  displays  in  allied  departments;  (16) 

A  meeting  to  sell  your  entire  campaign  to  your 
buying  organization;  (17)  A  meeting  to  sell  your 
objective  to  all  .salespeople;  (18)  Tags  on  mer¬ 
chandise  bearing  important  selling  information; 
(19)  The  use  of  suggestive  selling;  (20)  Daily  or 
less  frequent  bulletins  to  your  entire  organization 
pointing  out-the  progress  of  the  campaign. 

At  this  point  I’fn  six  up  on  even  President  Wilson’s 
Fourteen  Poihts-;-and  yet  I  know  that  every  one  of 
you  can  point  out  factors  I’ve  failed  to  mention.  I’ve 
gone  through  this  laborious  recital  to  point  out  that 
the  first  step  toward  better  selling  consists  first,  in  a 
recognition  of  the  selling  tools  we  all  possess  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  creation  of  a  system  wliereby  we  may  check 
that  in  ev4ry  important  promotion  we  employ  as  many 
of  these  tools  as  the  anticipated  volume  may  justify. 

This  matter  Is  of  such  great  importance  that  the 
Division  has  attempted  to  draw  u])  a  form — co])ies  of 
which  have  been  siqjplied  you — which  will  make  it 
|X)ssible  for  all  of  us  to  check  our  o])eration  so  that 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  overlooked  no  bets  in 
supporting  our  planned  promotions  in  any  given  month. 
The  use  of  this  form  will  be  explained  later  on.  (Edi¬ 
tor’s  Note:  A  copy  of  this  form  appears  on  page  133.) 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

The  twenty  selling  aids  I  have  outlined  can  be  seg¬ 
regated  roughly  into  two  types :  a.  mechanical ; 
b.  human. 

The  mechanical  forces  are  obvious — your  newspaper 
advertising,  direct  mail.  etc.  We’ve  given  a  lot  of 
study  and  thought  to  them  and  have  developed  them 
to  a  point  where,  on  the  whole,  they  are  productive. 

Your  human  aids  have  to  do  with  all  the  personal 
contacts  which  are  made  with  your  customers.  In  this 
class  your  selling  force  is  by  all  odds  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and,  I  fear,  the  most  neglected.  In  short,  we 
have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  bringing  the  selling 
technique  behind  our  counters  to  anywhere  near  the 
pitch  of  efficiency  we  can  rightly  claim  for  other  sell¬ 
ing  aids. 

This  condition  is  the  result  of  a  system  which  “just 
growed”  as  department  stores  developed.  Attempts  have 
been  made  I:o  remedy  the  condition — notably  those  of 
Mrs.  Prince,  whose  work  in  this  field  has  often  been 
paid  such  high  and  such  richly  deserved  tribute.  Yet 
we  must  recognize  that  the  condition  still  exists — and 
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that  the  time  at  last  has  come  when  it  must  be  corrected 
if  our  stores  are  to  meet  mail  order,  chain  store  and 
other  forms  of  competition. 

Better  salespeople,  better  trained,  to  sell — not  just 
take  orders — are  a  crying  need  of  the  day. 

But  where  to  get  them — or  develop  them?  Let  me 
advance  this  idea.  Selling  behind  the  counter,  it  seems 
to  me,  can  be  broken  down  into  three  elements ; 

1.  Education — to  achieve  complete  familiar¬ 
ity  with  store  system,  routine  and  policy. 

2.  Information — to  supply  salient  selling 
points  of  the  merchandise  in  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

3.  Inspiration — ^to  provide  the  enthusiasm 
and  esprit  de  corps  without  which  no  real 
large-scale  selling  can  be  done. 

Practically  every  store  covers  my  first  point — Edu¬ 
cation — very  well.  And  thereupon  calls  it  a  day.  The 
biggest  fight  we  have  to  make  is  to  redouble  our  effort 
to  impart  Information  and  Inspiration. 

Some  of  us  assume  that  the  buyer  is  responsible  for 
imparting  merchandise  information  to  his  salespeople — 
that  he  should  be  the  fountain  spring  of  selling  points 
with  which  his  salespeople  can  more  or  less  inundate 
the  public.  But  it  doesn’t  work  out  that  way.  Most 
buyers  aren’t  teachers — they’re  not  at  all  adept  at  im¬ 
parting  knowledge.  Most  buyers  are  busy  guys.  The 
net  result  is  that  the  salesperson  is  left  pretty  much 
to  her  own  devices  to  gather  merchandise  knowledge 
for  herself  and  rare  (and  how  precious)  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  makes  the  effort. 

Selling  Information  from  Manufacturers 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  direct,  the  most  logical 
way  to  solve  this  dilemma  would  be  to  encourage  our 
manufacturers,  in  every  line  where  we  can,  to  supply 
by  tag  or  other  device  the  pertinent  information  the 
salesperson  needs  to  do  an  intelligent  selling  job.  I 
can  foresee  a  remarkable  development  along  these  lines 
in  the  retail  field.  A  splendid  start  has  been  made. 
Much  more  can  be  done.  So — without  relaxing  our 
effort  to  have  the  buyer  guide  the  salesperson — with¬ 
out  discouraging  the  splendid  efforts  so  many  of  our 
training  departments  are  making  in  the  imparting  of 
technical  information — we  can  still  cut  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  by  working  with  our  manufac¬ 
turers  in  making  selling  information  readily  available 
right  at  the  point  of  sale.  The  shape  this  information 
takes  need  not  be  expensive — I’d  settle  for  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  in  lots  of  cases.  The  point  is  that  we 
should  encourage  this  type  of  manufacturer-cooperation 
in  every  field  where  it  proves  practical  and  that,  I  think, 
means  practically  every  field. 

Now  for  our  third  point — Inspiration.  Every  good 
coach  knows  the  importance  of  a  good  fight  talk  l)e- 
tween  the  halves  when  the  occasion  demands.  Store 
organizations  are  a  lot  like  football  teams.  They  have 
their  let-downs.  They  see  times  when  their  morale  needs 
bucking  up.  That  is  where  this  factor  of  Inspiration 
enters  the  selling  picture — Inspiration  that  builds  up 
enthusiasm  and  welds  esprit  de  corps.  A  great  danger 
in  organizations  as  large  as  ours  is  that  of  losing  the 
human  touch — of  becoming  so  thoroughly  mechanized 
that  we  lose  sight  of  motivating  desires  and  ambitions, 
an  understanding  of  which  can  win  for  us  increased 
loyalty  from  even  the  lowliest  salesgirl.  We  must 
maintain  discipline  of  course.  On  the  other  hand — in 
the  interests  of  Better  Selling — it  is  well  to  let  our  em- 
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ployees  know  that  we’re  willing  to  go  at  least  half  way 
to  give  them  a  break. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Better  Selling  in  department  stores  must  come,  in  the 
main,  first  from  a  closer  coordination  of  all  store 
selling  activities — ^among  them  the  twenty  points  that 
we  have  mentioned — and  second  a  new  approach  toward 
the  handling  of  the  selling  force  itself  so  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Education  we  are  now  giving,  sales¬ 
people  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  Information  and 
Inspiration  which  alone  will  improve  their  selling  tech¬ 
nique. 

But  unfortunately  our  stores,  as  they  are  set  up 
today,  are  not  equipped  to  do  this.  Some  of  the  points 
we  have  mentioned  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sales  promotion  man,  others  under  the  store  manager, 
others  the  controller.  The  question  which  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  would  like  to  place  liefore  store 
owners  today  is,  “Would  not  the  efficiency  of  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  be  improved — could  not  the  selling  ability  of 
salespeople  lie  increased — if  the  responsibility  for  all 
selling  activity  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  entire  time  could  be  devoted  to  this  very 
important  work  ?” 

Make  no  mistake.  It  is  not  our  thought  to  place 
this  individual  on  the  pinnacle  high  above  his  executive 
brethren.  We  are  not  under- rating  the  importance  of 
the  merchandising,  the  control,  the  personnel  of  the 
store  management  function.  We  simply  feel  that  since 
the  sales  promotion  offices  should  be  the  nerve  center 
of  the  selling  activity  of  a  store,  full  responsibility  for 
selling  might  well  lie  vested  in  that  office.  To  prove 
the  worth  of  this  contention  we  submit  the  following 
program  for  the  development  of  a  more  effective  selling 
plan : 

Plan  in  Operation 


Step  1. — The  liasic  selling  plan  for  any  month  in  any 
store  should  represent  the  combined  effort  of  buyer, 
merchandiser  and  sales  promotion  office.  The  sales  pro¬ 
motion  office  must  develop  selling  ideas.  Buyer  and 
merchandiser  may  or  may  not  accept  those  ideas.  If 
accepted,  buyer  and  merchandiser  select  the  items 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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What  Kind  of  N.R.A.  Should  We  Keep? 

In  the  Year  Ahead  We  Must  Test  Its  Value 
and  Decide  What  Features  Are 
Worthy  of  Permanence 


ON  June  16,  1933,  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  effective  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  A  few  weeks  prior 
to  its  enactment,  in  fact  just  twelve 
months  ago  this  very  time,  your 
Association  was  holding  in  this  same 
city  the  1933  sessions  of  its  Mid- 
Year  Conventions.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  this  measure,  which  was  then 
pending  in  the  Congress,  was  upper¬ 
most  in  our  thoughts  and  discus¬ 
sions.  At  that  time,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  draft  a  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Craft  in  anticipation  of  the 
early  and  inevitable  passage  of  the 
Act. 

We  realized  then  that  we  were 
on  the  threshold  of  a  New  Devel- 
ment  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  But  few  men,  in  those 
days,  had  the  courage  to  predict 
what  would  be  the  outcome  of  this 
gigantic  Program,  or  how  our  in¬ 
dustries  and  trades  would  fare, 
should  they  be  required  to  regulate 
themselves  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Time  for  Appraisal 

The  Program  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  has  been 
in  effect  for  almost  one  calendar 
year.  In  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Statute,  this  Program 
has  still  another  year  before  the  Act 
— by  which  it  was  created — expires. 
So  at  this  half-way  point  of  the 
great  experiment  in  self-government 
for  business,  it  seems  fitting  and 
indeed  necessary  that  we  pause  and 
appraise  what  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  means  to  us,  as  re¬ 
tailers,  and  how  we  shall  use  the 
second  year  of  its  authorized  exist¬ 
ence  to  test  its  value,  and  make  our 
decisions  as  to  what  extent  it  shall 
be  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in 
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Managing  Director,’ National  Retail 
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%  An  address  delivered  at  the 
General  Session  of  the  Concur¬ 
rent  Conventions,  N.R.D.G.A., 
June  4,  1934. 

the  business  life  of  the  country. 

I  am  not  sure  that  business  men 
are  quite  ready  to  say  that  the 
N.R.A.  and  the  principles  for  which 
it  stands  shall  die  next  June.  We 
hear  much  criticism ;  we  hear  many 
dire  predictions;  and  yet  many  in¬ 
dustrial  groups  have  freely  express¬ 
ed  themselves  as  highly  gratified 
with  the  effects  of  their  own  codes. 
The  shoe  industry,  the  steel  indus¬ 
try,  the  timber  industry,  and 
the  wholesale  grocers  have  all 
recently  issued  highly  optimistic 
appraisals  of  the  effectiveness  of 
their  codes.  Retailers,  affected  by 
hundreds  of  manufacturers’  codes, 
complain  of  the  burdens  and  con¬ 
flicts  of  codes  of  other  industries, 
but  quite  frankly  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  praise  for  our  own  master 
Retail  Code,  although  more  recent¬ 
ly  I  have  received  letters  from  mer¬ 
chants  complaining  about  the  heavy 
burden.  Through  all  the  complaints 
and  criticisms,  however,  there  is  a 
sentiment  that  the  N.R.A.,  if  pro¬ 
perly  revised,  offers  the  possibility 
of  much  permanent  good ;  and  with 
certain  fundamental  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  direction  of 
simplification,  its  continuance  in  a 
modified  form  after  next  June  is 
a  likelihood. 

The  problem  then,  it  seems  to 
me,  is — what  kind  of  an  N.R.A. 
do  we,  as  retailers,  want — if  it  is 
to  become  a  more  permanent  part 
of  our  national  life.  Apparently  an 
N.R.A.  in  some  form  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  for  continuance  after  June 
next.  So  it  is  none  too  soon  for 
us  to  consider  what  elements  of 


the  N.R.A.  we  should  press  for 
elimination,  and  what  fundamental 
good  features  in  the  plan  we  shall 
urge  as  worthy  of  permanence.  We 
must  join  with  that  practical  and 
constructive  group  of  thinkers  in 
business  and  government  who  are 
now  making  such  an  appraisal  of 
the  whole  plan  and  are  seeking  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  challenging  problems 
of  recovery  and  reconstruction  in 
this  country.  Let  us  then  appraise 
the  N.R.A.  as  it  affects  our  stores 
and  our  relations  with  customers, 
employees  and  resources ;  and  choose 
from  the  great  mass  of  code  pro¬ 
visions,  methods,  administrative 
plans  and  policies,  those  elements 
that  are  worthy  of  our  support  in 
any  permanent  plan  for  industrial 
self-government. 

An  approach  to  this  problem  can 
only  be  taken  by  considering  what 
we  have  had  to  give  up  because  of 
the  N.R.A.  and  what  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  as  benefits. 
Then,  only,  can  we  fairly  balance 
the  gains  with  the  losses;  the  bur¬ 
dens  with  the  benefits;  and  from 
that  picture  determine  what  kind  of 
a  permanent  N.R.A.  retailers  should 
seek. 

Beginnings  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

There  is,  perhaps,  need  at  this 
moment  to  recall  the  dark  days  of 
March  1933,  when  even  the  business 
leaders  who  always  had  been  calm, 
poised  and  confident,  seemed  to  lose 
their  way  and  asked  for  govern¬ 
mental  action  and  aid.  These  lead¬ 
ers  asked  for  something  to  stop  the 
unceasing  downward  spiral  of  the 
depression.  Following  the  proposals 
submitted  from  various  points  of 
view.  Congress  handed  us  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

It  was  quite  generally  hailed  as 
a  bill  of  rights,  a  new  Magna 
Charta  for  business.  It  set  aside  a 
eneration  of  restrictions  and  gave 
usiness  the  task  and  responsibility 
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of  controlling  its  own  affairs  by 
agreement  and  understandings  with 
governmental  sanction.  Labor  was 
guaranteed  at  least  a  minimum 
wage,  shorter  hours  and  the  right 
to  bargain  collectively.  Child  labor 
was  abolished,  sweat  shops  were 
declared  a  crime;  unfair  business 
methods  were  outlawed ;  the  destruc¬ 
tive  price  cutter  was  made  a  public 
enemy;  and  the  right  to  make  a 
fair  profit  was  conceded  to  every 
business.  A  floor  was  placed  under 
wages;  a  floor  was  placed  under 
prices;  and  a  floor  was  established 
for  fair  dealing.  These  were  the 
basic  principles  of  the  N.R.A. 

Then  came  the  codes,  a  veritable 
Niagara  of  them,  flooding  into  every 
crevice  of  store  operations,  into 
every  avenue  of  business  life.  Some 
were  good ;  some  were  bad ;  most 
of  them  were  thoughtless  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  consumers  alike.  And  your 
Association  was  forced  into  the 
arena  of  protest  to  protect  your  in¬ 
terests  and  tire  consumer. 

Association  Activities 

From  the  time  of  the  first  Public 
Code  Hearing  held  in  Washington, 
your  National  Association  has 
spared  no  effort  to  protect  your 
interests  as  retailers,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  consumers  whom  you  serve, 
from  the  adoption  of  unwarranted 
and  uneconomic  provisions  in  the 
codes  of  hundreds  of  industries. 
Time  does  not  permit  today  the 
making  of  a  detailed  report  of  our 
activities.  As  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  you  have  been  kept  informed 
of  our  efforts  in  your  behalf  through 
the  pages  of  The  Bulletin,  as  well 
as  through  Special  Bulletins  issued 
from  time  to  time. 

As  early  as  July,  1933,  we  set 
about  to  recruit  a  special  staff  in 
both  our  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Offices  to  devote  itself  to  ana¬ 
lyzing  codes  of  manufacturers ;  pre¬ 
paring  briefs  setting  forth  our  jiosi- 
tion  on  code  provisions  of  interest 
to  retailers ;  engaging  in  conferences 
with  representatives  of  industry  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  our  common  prob¬ 
lems  under  N.R.A.  codes ;  repre¬ 
senting  you  at  Public  Code  Hear¬ 
ings  ;  and  making  your  views  known 
to  the  Authorities  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.  This  has 
not  been  an  easy  task.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  a  most  difficult  one,  as 
might  well  be  imagined  when  I  tell 
you  that  we  have  been  confronted 
with  from  one  hundred  to  two  hund¬ 
red  codes  at  one  time — all  of  them 
requiring  analysis,  study  and  action. 


Our  efforts  were  considerably 
stengthened,  however,  in  the  Fall 
of  1933  through  the  organization  of 
the  Retailers’  Protective  Committee, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Walter 
N.  Rothschild.  In  fact,  retailers  are 
especially  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rothschild,  Colonel  P.  J,  Reilly  of 
the  Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration,  Mr.  E.  R.  Dibrell  of  the 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation, 
Mr.  Irving  F'ox  and  Mr.  David 
Biddle  of  our  own  staff,  and  scores 
of  others  who  have  given  generously 
of  their  time  and  effort  to  this  work. 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  that 
this  work  has  not  been  in  vain.  Of 
the  427  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  Codes  now  approved,  re¬ 
tailers  were  interested  in  218.  Of 
these  approved  codes,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Association  to  prepare 
cases,  and  to  enter  protests  on  140. 
An  analysis  of  the  results  of  our 
protests  against  provisions,  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  Codes  originally, 
shows  that  51%  of  them  were  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  final  Codes. 

The  work  of  your  Association  has 


grown  in  effectiveness  throughout 
this  period.  During  the  first  three 
months  only  29%  of  our  protests 
were  heeded  by  the  Administration. 
During  the  last  two  months  the  re¬ 
sults  show  that  our  protests  have 
been  successful  in  64%  of  the  cases. 

Types  of  Provisions  Protested 

The  character  and  scope  of  the 
provisions  in  manufacturers’  codes, 
which  we  were  compelled  to  oppose, 
have  been  many  and  varied.  If  en¬ 
acted,  they  would  have  resulted  in 
serious  handicaps  and  restrictions 
to  Retailing,  as  well  as  being  burden¬ 
some  to  the  consuming  public. 
Briefly,  they  may  be  enumerated  in 
part  as  follows:  Quantity  and  vol¬ 
ume  discounts ;  advance  exchange 
price  information ;  resale  price 
maintenance ;  unfair  cost  basis ; 
price  fixing ;  advertising  allowances ; 
demonstrating  allowances ;  shipping 
arrangements ;  discriminatory  classi¬ 
fication  of  customers ;  returns  re¬ 
strictions  ;  consignment  selling , 
standard  contract  forms ;  samples ; 
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contract  limitations;  pri_e  guaran¬ 
tees  ;  product  guarantees ;  contract 
cancellations ;  production  limitation ; 
combination  price  units ;  group  buy¬ 
ing  methods;  selling  to  consumers; 
conflicts  of  codes ;  vertical  code  con¬ 
trol;  and  proposals  involving  many 
other  well  established  trade  prac¬ 
tices. 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  has 
been  to  stand  as  a  buffer  between 
the  consumer  and  the  price  raising 
trends  in  the  rush  of  code  making. 

Fundamentally,  we,  as  good  re¬ 
tailers,  conceded  the  great  possibili¬ 
ties  that  the  N.R.A.  offered,  but 
we  foresaw  the  dangers  of  a  rush 
of  high  prices  killing  off  the  ability 
of  customers  to  buy  faster  than  re¬ 
viving  industry  could  supply  the 
necessary  sinews  of  buymg. 

In  the  hectic  first  six  months  of 
the  N.R.A.,  we  feel  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  consumer  were  most 
certainly  forgotten,  or  at  least  dimly 
remembered  by  those  who  were 
rushing  their  codes  to  Washington. 
Manufacturers  in  those  days,  were 
not  only  reluctant  to  confer  with 
your  Association  committees,  but 
they  frequently  refused  to  talk  to 
us  about  their  codes  until  we  rose 
to  oppose  them  in  the  hearing  rooms 
of  the  N.R.A.  in  Washington. 

The  result  was  unfortunate,  to 
say  the  least.  Cooler  heads,  more 
conservative  thinkers,  admit  now 
that  in  the  rush  to  get  codes  through, 
many  undesirable  provisions  have 
been  written  into  the  law  of  the 
land — provisions  that  not  only 
handicap  and  mar  the  good  relations 
between  producers  and  distributors, 
but  which  actually  stemmed  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  consumer  purchasing  in 
the  closing  days  of  1933  and  the 
early  days  of  1934. 

Downward  Trend  of  Unit 
Transactions 

While  it  is  true  that  retail  trade 
showed  a  marked  improvement 
during  the  month  of  March — due 
in  part  to  the  early  observance  of 
the  Blaster  Holiday  this  year — it  is 
also  true  that  the  number  of  unit 
transactions  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May  have  shown  a  down¬ 
ward  trend,  and  may  be  expected 
to  continue  to  do  so  during  the 
summer  months  ahead. 

Your  Association  at  the  present 
time  is  conducting  a  statistical  sur¬ 
vey  on  the  trend  of  sales  and  unit 
transactions,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
draw  any  definite  conclusions  from 
the  statistics  received  to  date. 

While  uneconomic  provisions  of 


codes  cannot  be  blamed  entirely  for 
the  slowing  up  of  retail  trade,  no 
doubt  they  are  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  current  decline  of  consumer 
purchasing. 

The  retailer  has  to  face  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  errors  of  hasty  code 
making  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  his  goods  and  the  operation  of 
his  stores.  Of  course  the  consumer 
has  not  borne  the  full  burden  of 
these  costly,  unnecessary  and  unwise 
code  provisions,  but  the  retailer  has 
become  increasingly  conscious  of 
them. 

Analysis  of  Code  Effects  on 
Retailing 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  now  review  the 
effect  of  the  hundreds  of  codes  with 
which  Retailing  must  contend.  It 
will  guide  us  as  to  what  should  be 
eliminated  and  why.  Experience 
may  prove  that  some  of  these  effects 
are  not  so  bad  as  we  fear.  Others 
may  prove  disastrous  despite  an 
earlier  belief  that  they  were  harm¬ 
less. 

The  Association  has  probably 
accumulated  more  knowledge  of  the 
effect  on  Retailing  of  codes  than 
has  any  other  agency.  We  have  not 
missed  a  day  of  public  hearing  in 
Washington  since  last  summer.  We 
have  studied  and  analyzed  nearly  900 
codes,  and  supplements  to  codes,  and 
have  protested  the  provisions  of 
nearly  400  of  them.  We  have  been 
increasingly  effective,  as  manufac¬ 
turers  and  N.R.A.^  officials  have 
sensed  the  importance  of  fair  treat¬ 
ment  for  those  who  sell  and  those 
who  consume  the  goods  that  N.R.A. 
wants  the  country  to  produce.  When 
we  began  this  job,  as  I  said,  our 
first  three  months  of  effort  brought 
victory  in  only  29%  of  our  protests. 
Now  we  are  winning  out  in  64% 
of  the  cases. 

Perhaps  we  can  picture  the  prob¬ 
lems  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  if 
we  go  through  the  store  and  point 
out  the  exact  points  where  these 
many  codes  affect  operations. 

Merchandise  Division  under  Codes 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division  has  had  to  meet 
the  conditions  imposed  by  more 
codes  than  has  any  other  section  of 
the  store.  For  every  item  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  the  store  buys  has  in 
some  way  been  affected  by  some 
code.  A  list  of  the  codes  presented, 
that  deal  with  these  commodities, 
indicates  that  when  all  are  approved, 
the  merchandiser  must  have  some 


working  knowledge  of  at  least  300 
codes.  The  store  manager  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  get  along  by  knowing 
something  about  a  hundred  codes; 
the  advertising  manager  will  get  off 
easily  with  probably  50  codes  that 
require  his  attention;  the  controller 
will  have  to  know  something  about 
the  conditions  of  sale  in  a  group 
of  about  200.  We  estimate  the  total 
number  of  codes  that  will  eventually 
require  retail  attention,  is  close  to 
450,  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  900. 

There  is  no  need  of  enumerating 
the  codes  covering  commodities,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  practically  all  the 
important  departments  now  have 
one  or  more  commodity  codes  to 
consider.  Some  have  dozens  to 
worry  about..  It  is  more  important, 
perhaps,  to  name  some  of  the  things 
a  wide-awake  store  should  know 
about  the  codes  covering  merchan¬ 
dise. 

This  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list, 
of  course,  but  it  seems  to  us  at  the 
Association  that  we  should  advise 
our  merchandise  groups  as  to  these 
principal  facts  about  codes.  There 
are  twelve  distinct  points  of  inter¬ 
est  in  every  code  governing  goods 
sold  in  stores  that  the  merchandise 
man  should  know. 

1.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the 
methods  by  which  prices  are 
controlled. 

2.  He  should  be  advised  as  to  the 
standardized  terms  set  up  in 
the  codes  and  those  in  which  no 
uniformity  is  prescribed. 

3.  He  should  be  familiar  with  code 
provisions  which  standardize 
the  quality  of  the  products  and 
control  the  disposal  of  seconds. 

4.  He  must  know  the  terms  on 
which  return  of  goods  may  be 
made. 

5.  He  should  know  the  codes  re¬ 
quiring  that  goods  must  be 
labeled. 

6.  He  will  be  concerned  with  code 
provisions  affecting  group  buy¬ 
ing  methods. 

7.  He  must  be  familiar  with  codes 
that  affect  his  right  to  cancel 
orders. 

8.  He  should  advise  himself  in 
which  codes  his  right  to  secure 
samples  is  limited. 

9.  He  must  know  the  effect  of 
codes  on  allowances  for  demon¬ 
strations,  advertising,  and  quan¬ 
tity  purchases. 

10.  He  must  study  the  effect  of 
new  shipping  regulations  in 
certain  codes. 

(Continued  on  page  109) 
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Quoting  David  Ovens 


•  • 


??W7'E  have  in  America  about 

iV  one  million  stores.  There 
are  one  million,  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  to  be  exact.  There 
are  five  million  people  working  in 
these  same  stores.  That  is,  there 
are  more  jieople  employed  in  retail¬ 
ing  than  any  other  industry.  W'^e 
haven’t  thought  of  that.  We  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  look  on 
our  trade  as  the  important  trade 
it  is  in  American  history,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  We  retailers  ought  to  be 
a  power  in  our  cities.  We  ought  to 
be  a  power  in  our  states;  and  we 
ought  to  be  a  power  in  our  nation.” 

♦  *  * 

“When  we  were  writing  that 
Code,  Washington  hardly  knew  re¬ 
tailing  existed.  We  didn’t  amount  to 
anything  over  at  Washington.  To¬ 
day  it  is  very,  very  diflferent,  be¬ 
cause  Washington  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  is  commencing  to  find 
out  that  we  have  recruited  into  re¬ 
tailing  and  there  is  in  retailing  a  lot 
of  the  finest  folks,  the  finest  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  American  business  and 
it  is  our  ambition  to  play  the  game 
squarely  and  do  an  honest  job  in 
the  way  of  distributing  the  wares 
of  the  manufacturer  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  and  they  are  finding  that 
out  over  Washington. 

“If  somebody  said  to  you,  T  want 
you  or  you,  to  take  your  marvel¬ 
ously  trained  executive  organiza¬ 
tion  and  write  a  code-  that  would 
control  the  habits  and  the  practices 
of  five  million  people  or  one  mil¬ 
lion  stores,’  you  would  say,  ‘Ovens, 
don’t  be  funny,  that  trick  can’t  be 
done.’  Yet  that  trick  was  done  and 
we  have  now  in  this  combined 
National  Code  what  was  called  in 
Washington  the  greatest  instrument 
that  was  ever  written  in  our  nation¬ 
al  capital.  It  was  a  prodigious  task 
and  I  think  we  retailers  ought  to 
pause  once  in  a  while  and  give  a 
little  bit  of  commendation  to  Gener¬ 
al  Johnson  and  his  associates  for  the 
job  they  did  for  us.  You  don’t  like 
it  all.  It  is  not  perfect.  There  ought 


•  Excerpts  from  speeches  deliv¬ 
ered  by  President  Ovens  at  the 
General  Session  of  the  Concurrent 
Conventions,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  June 
Ath  and  over  the  radio.  Station 
IP.  B.  T.  Charlotte,  June  25th. 


to  l)e  some  changes,  but  there  are 
constantly  being  changes  made  in  it. 
Tlrere  ought  to  l)e  some  changes 
made,  but  we  ought  to  quit  quar¬ 
reling  with  the  Co<le  as  a  whole. 
The  Code  as  a  whole  is  all  right. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  sound  and  fine. 
The  only  thing  that  it  has  done  for 
a  lot  of  you,  those  of  you  whom 
help  would  do  any  gocxl,  it  has 
hastened  you  out  of  the  red  and  put 
you  into  the  black.” 

*  *  * 

“Why  were  the  codes  written? 
Was  it  to  make  more  money  for  the 
executives  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  and 
Marshall  Field  and  J.  B.  Ivey  & 
Company?  Not  at  all.  The  codes 
were  never  written  for  that.  They 
weren’t  conceived  for  that  task.  The 
codes  were  w’ritten  to  tak-e  part  of 
the  twelve  to  fourteen  million  ^lecqde 
that  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  our  towns  and  villages  and 
cities  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living.  That  is  what  codes 
are  for. 

“What  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  doing  is 
fundamentally  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemj)loyment.  Industry  and 
commerce  must  carry,  then,  the 
load.  That  is  what  industry  and 
commerce  are  for.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“Of  course  you  can’t  time-clock 
a  genius  by  a  code.  You  can’t  drag 
the  efficiency  in  America  down  to 
the  level  of  inefficiency  by  a  code. 
There  is  no  great  American  execu¬ 
tive  who  was  ever  developed  in  a 
five  day  week.  I  think  someone  im¬ 
printed  on  me  the  fact  that  no  co<le 
can  ever  relieve  you  of  the  strain 


of  using  your  head.  And  no  code 
that  ever  was  written  can  save  you 
from  l)eing  a  fool,  so  you’re  on  the 
way  out  if  you  are  in  that  class.  In 
this  crowd  there  are  a  few  who  are 
smart  and  all  the  rest  of  us  are 
dumb. 

“Most  of  us  in  this  group  are 
from  big  stores,  but  that  is  nothing 
to  be  proud  of.  A  big  store  in 
America  is  relatively  uninqxjrtant. 
You  can  wipe  out  all  the  big  ten, 
twenty-five,  forty  million  stores,  do¬ 
ing  business  in  America  and  in  less 
than  a  year  you  won’t  know  they  are 
gone,  because  .seventy-five  jyer  cent 
of  all  the  merchandise  sold  in  .Am¬ 
erica  is  sold  in  stores  doing  less  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
business  a  year  and  forty-five  per 
cent  of  them  do  less  than  ten  thous¬ 
and  dollars  worth  of  business  a 
year.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Owen  D.  Young,  of  the 
General  Electric  Company, 
said  the  other  day  that  capital  that 
over-reaches  for  profits,  labor  that 
over-reaches  for  wages,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  over-reaches  for  bar¬ 
gains,  will  all  destroy  each  other,  and 
so  I  rejieat  that  anyone  who  does  not 
like  to  operate  his  business  under 
a  Code  should  stop  and  inquire  why 
Codes  were  written. 

“A  year  ago  thoughtful  people, 
which  includes  some  business  men, 
looked  forward  to  the  future  under 
N.R.A.  with  some  slight  apprehen¬ 
sion,  as  to  how  it  was  going  to  work 
out. 

“Today  we  are  looking  hack  on 
this  year  with  a  degree  of  satis- 
{Continued  on  page  112) 
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Harvard  Report 


What  the  Harvard  Report, 


BY  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 

Director  of  Research, 
Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration 


This  year  for  the  first  time  in 
ten  years  the  Harvard  study 
brings  news  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  gross  margin,  after  the 
long  period  during  which  it  has  been 
stationary  or  has  risen  only  slowly; 
of  a  noticeable  drop  in  the  total 
expense  rate  from  the  unprecedent¬ 
ed  peak  reached  in  1932;  and  of  a 
restoration  of  the  department  store 
industry  as  a  whole  to  the  profit 
column  after  the  substantial  losses 
recorded  in  the  depths  of  the  de¬ 
pression. 

General  Averages  for  1933 

Etepartment  stores  in  1933  show¬ 
ed  a  decided  change  from  a  final  net 
loss  of  2.4%  sustained  in  1932  to 
a  final  net  gain  of  1.8%  last  year. 
This  net  gain  of  1.8%,  needless  to 
say,  included  the  element  of  inter¬ 
est  on  investment.  When  that  ele¬ 
ment  was  included  as  a  part  of  the 
total  expense  the  net  merchandising 
profit  or  loss  in  the  strictest  econ¬ 
omic  sense  of  the  word  was  a  net 
loss  of  2.1%;  but  even  this  figure 
represented  a  decrease  over  67% 
from  the  net  merchandising  loss 
shown  in  1932.  This  substantially 
better  profit  showing  was  caused 
about  two-thirds  by  the  increase  in 
gross  margin  from  33.1%  in  1932 
to  36.0%  in  1933,  and  about  one- 
third  by  the  decrease  in  total  ex¬ 
pense,  including  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment,  from  39.5%  in  1932  to  38.1% 
in  1933. 

You  will  observe  that  the  average 
gross  sale  decreased  slightly  in 
1933,  but  that  the  average  gross 
margin  in  cents  per  transaction  in¬ 
creased  4j4c,  while  the  total  expense 
per  transaction  decreased  by  ap¬ 
proximately  3  cents.  Among  the 
important  natural  divisions  of  ex¬ 
pense,  total  pay  roll  in  terms  of 
cents  per  gross  sales  transaction  de¬ 
creased  only  slightly,  indicating  that 
the  effects  of  the  President’s  Re¬ 
employment  agreement  and  the 


Retail  Code  in  the  latter  part  of 
1933  counteracted  very  largely  the 
pay  roll  economies  achieved  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  lower 
real  estate  costs  per  transaction 
clearly  point  to  the  success  of  efforts 
to  obtain  reductions  in  the  terms 
of  leases,  or  to  require  owned  real 
estate  holding  companies  and  pro¬ 
prietors  by  accepting  lower  rentals 
to  share  losses  of  merchandising 
operations. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  rate 
of  stock-turn  showed  no  change  be¬ 
tween  the  two  years,  but  that  sales 
per  employee,  that  is,  sales  per  total 
employee,  decreased  somewhat, 
partly,  no  doubt,  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  number  of  employees  re¬ 
quired  under  the  N.R.A. 

As  compared  with  1932,  the 
si^ecialty  stores  in  1933  showed 
alxiut  the  same  increase  in  gross 
margin  percentage  as  department 
stores,  an  even  greater  decrease  in 
total  expense,  and  an  even  more 
marked  reversal  from  losses  to 
profits.  The  stock-turn  rate  of 
si'vecialty  stores  remained  almost 
unchanged,  but  the  sales  per  em¬ 
ployee  decreased. 

Five  Year  Trend — Identical 
Companies 

In  table  10  are  the  figures  f(j. 
64  identical  department  stores  each 
with  net  sales  under  $500,000  in 
1929.  A  striking  thing  to  note  here 
is  the  very  severe  decline  in  sales 
for  this  group  of  small  department 
stores  over  the  five  year  period. 
Taking  the  sales  volume  in  1929  as 
100,  the  index  declined  to  55  in 
1933;  that  is  a  45%  drop  in  dollar 
sales  volume.  The  average  concern 
in  this  group  of  64  had  sales  of 
$265,000  in  1929 ;  in  1933  this  aver¬ 
age  concern  had  sales  of  only 
$146,000. 

The  gross  margin,  you  will  note, 
after  declining  steadily  from  30.4% 
in  1929  to  26.1%  in  1932,  exhibited 


a  sharp  reversal  in  1933,  going  to  a 
high  of  31.5%,  more  than  1%  of 
sales  above  the  figure  for  1929.  The 
total  expense  rate  dropped  back 
from  37.4%  in  1932  to  35.3%  in 
1933,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  still 
above  any  other  year  in  the  series 
except  1932.  With  respect  to  final 
net  gain  or  loss,  that  is,  net  business 
profit  in  the  usual  sense,  these  64 
identical  companies  showed  a  very  ' 
slight  net  gain  in  1933,  3/10  of  1% 
of  sales;  but  as  compared  with  the 
final  net  loss  of  7.4%  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  this  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  sharp  reversal  in  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  respect  to  percentage  of 
final  net  gain,  these  small  stores  in 

1933  were  almost  exactly  where 
they  stood  in  1930;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  1930  their  sales 
volume  had  declined  only  10%  from 
1929,  where  in  1933  it  was  45% 
below  1929. 

A  very  similar  picture  appears 
for  the  operating  results  of  69  iden¬ 
tical  department  stores  with  net 
sales  between  $500,000  and  $2,000,- 
000  in  the  year  1929.  (Naturally 
with  the  decline  in  sales  volume 
over  the  period,  many  of  these 
stores  by  1933  had  dropped  below 
the  lower  limit  of  the  classification. ) 
These  companies  did  not  have  quite 
so  great  a  drop  in  sales  as  the  smal¬ 
ler  stores,  the  decline  being  alx)ut 
40% ;  but  they  exhibited  a  similar 
rise  in  gross  margin  to  a  point  very 
much  above  that  obtained  in  1929. 
(Manifestly  these  higher  gross 
margin  figures  for  1933  were  large¬ 
ly  a  result  of  price  advances  in  that 
year,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  present  year  unless 
prices  during  the  remainder  of 

1934  rise  more  sharply  than  they 
have  done  to  date.)  Although  the 
total  expense  rate  for  this  gro 
of  stores  declined  substantially  from 
38.9%  in  1932  to  36.5%  in  1933, 
it  still  remained  far  above  the  1929 
and  1930  figures.  The  final  net  gain 
percentage,  however,  was  very  close 
to  the  1930  showing;  but  of  course 
as  between  1930  and  1933  there  was 
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1933,  Tells  Us 


•  •  • 

Dr.  McNair’s  summary,  presented  at  the 
Concurrent  Conventions,  June  5th,  records 
a  general  store  improvement  during  1933. 


a  shrinkage  of  more  than  one-third 
in  dollar  sales  volume. 

Table  17  gfives  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  last  five  years  for  106 
identical  department  stores,  each 
with  net  sales  of  $2,000,000  or  more 
in  1929.  The  typical  concern  in 
this  group  had  net  sales  of  $5,500,- 
000  in  1929,  but  in  1933  this  typi¬ 
cal  concern  had  net  sales  of  only 
$3,420,000.  The  rate  of  sales  de¬ 
cline,  however,  as  shown  by  the  in¬ 
dex  of  change  in  sales,  was  not 
quite  so  great  for  these  larger  com¬ 
panies  as  for  the  smaller  ones  prr 
viously  discussed.  For  these  106 
identical  companies,  the  rate  of 
gross  margin  showed  the  substantial 
increase  which  characterized  all  the 
companies  reporting  for  1933 ;  while 
in  the  total  expense  ratio  there  was 
a  noticeable  decline  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  high  point  of  39.9%  reached 
in  the  year  1932,  although  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  38.3%  for  1933  was  still 
above  that  for  any  other  year  in 
the  series.  The  net  gain  of  1.9% 
compared  most  favorably  with  the 
final  net  loss  of  2%  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  but  was  still  well  below 
the  percentage  net  gain  for  1930. 

A  similar  analysis  of  reports  for 
identical  companies  for  the  past  five 
years  in  the  specialty  store  field 
shows  data  for  15  identical  special¬ 
ty  stores  with  net  sales  of  $2,000 
000  or  more  in  1929.  Without  going 
into  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
characteristic  performance  of  these 
companies  over  the  period  under 
consideration  was  not  substantially 
different  from  that  of  the  larger 
department  stores.  Sales  declined 
from  the  peak  in  1929  by  approxi¬ 
mately  38% ;  gross  margin  in  1933 
moved  up  nearly  2%  from  the  dead 
level  maintained  over  the  preceding 
four  years ;  and  total  expense  drop¬ 
ped  off  about  1.7%  from  the  un¬ 
precedented  high  reached  in  1932. 

These  four  tables  just  discussed, 
all  based  on  the  results  of  identical 
groups  of  firms  reporting  over  the 
last  five  years,  show  clearly  that  the 
department  store  and  specialty  store 
business  has  recovered  substantially 
from  the  low  ebb  reached  in  1932 


as  a  result  of  the  three  years  of 
depression.  This  reversal  is  most 
gratifying,  but  the  figures  in  these 
four  tables  also  show  that  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  classes  of  stores  the  de¬ 
cline  in  sales  volume  continued  in 
1933,  though  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
and  that  the  improved  showing  with 
respect  to  final  net  gain  or  net  busi¬ 
ness  profit  was  attributable  largely 
to  the  increased  gross  margin 
brought  alxiut  by  the  sharply  rising 
price  level.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  the  principal  achievement 
which  these  tables  reveal  was  the 
reduction  of  the  expense  rate  in 
1933  in  the  face  of  a  further  decline 
in  sales  volume  and  also  in  the  face 
of  the  radical  new  developments  in 
the  way  of  governmental  regulation 
of  hours  and  wages. 

Comparison  of  Small  and 
Large  Stores 

It  is  also  very  interesting  and 
possibly  significant  that  small  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  the  most  part 
improved  their  position  in  1933  rel¬ 
ative  to  1932  more  than  did  large 
department  stores.  This  does  not 
mean  that  small  department  stores 
made  a  better  showing  than  large 
department  stores,  but  rather  that 
they  exhibited  more  improvement 
over  the  preceding  year  than  did 
large  department  stores.  For  many 
years  past,  large  department  stores 
have  had  distinctly  superior  profit 
performance  to  small  department 
stores;  and  while  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  still  retain  this  superior¬ 
ity,  it  is  possibly  significant  that  in 
1933  there  was  considerably  less 
disparity  than  usual  between  the 
performance  of  the  large  stores  and 
that  of  the  small  stores. 

The  next  table  which  you  will 
find  in  this  series  is  of  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character  from  those  which 
we  have  just  been  discussing.  All 
the  figures  in  this  table  are  for  the 


year  1933.  The  reporting  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  classified  into  10 
groups  according  to  sales  volume, 
the  smallest  made  up  of  those  each 
having  net  sales  under  $150,000  and 
the  largest  comprising  thos'  each 
having  net  sales  above  $20,000,000 
for  1933.  In  this  table  you  may 
note  the  decided  upward  trend  in 
the  gross  margin  percentage  as  one 
passes  from  the  small  stores  to  the 
larger  stores,  the  lowest  figure 
31.2%,  being  that  for  the  stores 
with  sales  under  $150,000  and  the 
highest  figure  37.5%,  being  that  for 
the  stores  with  sales  over  $20,000,- 
000.  Among  the  natural  divisions 
of  expense,  pay  roll  showed  no  pro¬ 
nounced  variation  in  relation  to  sales 
volume.  Rent  or  rather  the  func¬ 
tional  total  Real  Estate  Costs  (since 
the  strictly  natural  division  Rent  is 
a  non-comparable  one),  exhibited 
a  distinct  rise  in  ratio  to  net  sales 
from  the  smaller  stores  to  the  larger 
ones,  the  highest  figure  of  all  being 
7.7%  for  the  stores  with  sales  over 
$20,000,000.  Advertising  was  ir¬ 
regularly  higher  for  the  larger 
stores  up  to  the  $20,000,000  point 
but  considerably  lower  for  this  last 
group.  The  total  expense  rate  was, 
as  usual,  highest  for  the  large  stores 
and  lowest  for  the  small  stores,  al¬ 
though  above  the  point  of  $2,000,- 
000  sales  volume  the  differences 
were  very  slight.  Exactly  why  large 
department  stores  should  have  a 
higher  percentage  rate  of  total  ex¬ 
pense  than  small  department  stores 
has  remained  a  good  deal  of  a  mys¬ 
tery  but  there  the  facts  remain, 
nevertheless. 

Average  Net  Gain 

Net  gain  as  a  percentage  of  net 
sales  was  highest  for  the  stores  in 
the  $10,000,000-$20,000,000  group 
and  lowest  for  the  stores  in  the 
$750,000-$!, 000,000  and  $150,000- 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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Observations  on  Departmental 
Results,  1933 


A  RIGHT  about  face  in  the 
trend  of  department  and 
sjjecialty  store  net  results 
last  year”  was  reported  by  H.  I. 
Kleinhaus,  Manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  in  his  comments 
on  the  1933  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Oj^erating  Results, 
recently  issued  by  his  division. 

“Net  operating  results,”  Mr. 
Kleinhaus  said,  “improved  about 
5%  of  sales,  compared  with  1932: 
that  is,  losses  were  reduced  about 
5%  of  sales.  The  results  for  the 
typical  stores  of  each  of  the  six 
classifications  which  the  Report 
establishes  to  facilitate  compari¬ 
sons,  were  as  follows; 


Mr.  Kleinhaus  pointed  out  an 
apparent  inconsistency  in  the  fact 
that  although  dollar  volume  was 
lower  in  1933  than  in  1932,  the  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  declined.  This,  he  said, 
was  due  to  another  factor  which  in¬ 
fluences  exijense  ratio — an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  average  sale  for 
the  typical  store  of  each  group. 

“The  rise  in  the  value  of  the  av¬ 
erage  sale,”  he  continued,  “taken 
together  with  the  decline  in  sales 
volume,  which  was  the  general  ex¬ 
perience,  points  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  transactions  or  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  physical  quantity  of 
goods  sold.  Thus  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  expense  ratio  would 
have  been  still  lower  had  the  1932 
physical  volume  been  maintained  at 
the  1933  transaction  level. 

“Accompanying  the  increase  in 


•  Summary  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
Concurrent  Conventions,  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  June  6th,  1934,  by  H.  I. 
Kleinhaus,  Manager,  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

the  value  of  the  average  transac¬ 
tion,  which  was  essentially  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  advance  in  general 
commodity  prices,  there  was  a  fac¬ 
tor  which,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
offset  the  benefits  of  the  advance  in 
prices  and  the  average  sale.  .  This 
was  the  additional  cost  of  doing 
business  in  consequence  of  the  hour 
and  wage  provisions  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Re-employment  .Agreement, 
and  the  retail  code.  As  a  result  of 
such  counteracting  influences,  the 
expense  ratio  declined  about  1.8% 
of  sales  for  the  typical  store. 


“The  reduction  in  expense  ratio, 
however,  did  not  account  for  the 
entire  improvement  in  net  results, 
nor  even  half  of  it.  The  change  in 
gross  margin  was  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  for  it  was  in  respect  to  the 
increased  spread  between  sales  and 
cost  of  sales  that  retail  merchants 
received  their  greatest  l)enefit  from 
the  general  business  rehabilitation 
and  the  upward  price  swing  which 
began  in  the  late  spring.” 

Markon  and  Markdown 

“Initial  markon  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1%  of  retail  as  a  general 
average  for  the  typical  stores  in  all 
groups  compeared  to  1932.  Mark- 
downs  declined  from  about  10%  of 
sales  to  about  7.5%,  or  a  reduction 
of  25%  or  2.5%  when  measured  in 
ratio  to  sales. 


“The  improvement  relative  to 
these  phases  of  merchandising  (in¬ 
itial  markon  and  markdowns)  re¬ 
sulted  to  some  degree  at  least  from 
the  increase  in  the  general  level  of 
prices.  Higher  replacement  costs  • 
permitted  the  marking  up  of  stocks 
to  replacement  value,  though  it  is 
believed  there  was  comparatively 
little  indulgence  in  this  practice. 
Rather  it  may  be  contended  that  the 
increase  in  initial  markon  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  result  of  the  fear 
or  the  threat  of  increased  operating 
costs,  due  to  the  code  exactions  and 
to  the  retail  sales  tax  in  effect  in  a 
number  of  states. 

“The  reduction  in  markdown 
ratio  is  more  easily  explained.  Ris¬ 
ing  wholesale  prices  act  as  a  rather 
efficient  check  on  retail  price  reduc¬ 
tions.  The  significance  of  a  mark¬ 
down  of  even  10%  on  a  pair  of 
$1.00  hose  becomes  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  when  it  is  known  that  to  re- 
jdace  the  hosiery  sold  at  a  mark¬ 
down  price  would  require  an  outlay 
of,  say,  5%  more  at  wholesale.  And 
most  of  us  know  that  markdowns, 
be  they  due  to  whatever  reason, 
clearance,  special  promotion,  to 
meet  competition,  or  to  consolidate 
price  lines,  are  seldom  as  low  as 
10%  when  applied  to  particular 
items.” 

Profitable  Departments 

Mr.  Kleinhaus  said  that  the  de¬ 
partments  which  “commonly  re¬ 
turned  profits  last  year”  were : 
silks  and  velvets,  gloves,  woolen 
dress  goods,  corsets  and  brassieres, 
hosiery,  knit  underwear,  silk  and 
muslin  underwear,  negligees,  furs, 
and  men’s  furnishings.  The  most 
profitable  basement  departments  in 
the  department  store  group  were 
millinery,  hosiery,  underwear  and 
corsets,  men’s  and  boys’  wear.  In 
the  case  of  specialty  store  basement 


Percentage  of  Profit  or  Loss  to  Sales  in  1933 


(L — Loss;  P — Profit) 


GROUP  I 

Sales— 500,000  to  1,000,000 

L  0.7% 

GROUP  II 

“  —1,000,000  to  2,000,000 

P  0.4 

GROUP  III 

“  —2,000,000  to  5,000,000 

L  0.8 

GROUP  IV 

“  —5,000,000  to  10,000,000 

L  1.5 

GROUP  V 

“  —Over  10,000,000 

L  1.1 

GROUP  VI 

“  — Specialty  stores 

L  1.5 
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HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER 

Hugo  KUECHENMEISTER,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  was  elected  Chairman  of  tRe  Controllers’ 
Congress  during  the  Concurrent  Conventions.  Other 
officers  newly  elected  are:  First  Vice-Chairman,  Bruce 
Weinhold,  Strouss  Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
Second  Vice-Chairman,  A.  H.  Klubock,  Mangel’s,  Inc., 
New  York;  Secretary-Treasurer,  T.  C.  Sperry,  The 
Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo. 

District  Representatives  are:  New  England:  J.  J. 
Bulger,  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston;  South:  H.  F.  Cordes, 
Burdine’s,  Miami;  Middle  Atlantic  States:  Ernest  Katz, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Middle  West: 
Archibald  Mac  Leish,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
West:  George  W.  Hall,  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Directors  at  Large  are:  C.  B.  Clark,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit;  Alfred  Henry,  Gimbel  Bothers,  New  York; 
R.  A.  Lee,  Powers  Mercantile  Co.,  Minneapolis;  E.  R. 
Clarkson,  Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh; 
K.  C.  Richmond,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Ben  D.  Black,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New 
York;  J.  H.  Sullivan,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  E.  L. 
Olrich,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  J.  W.  Long, 
Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  E.  1. 
Amthor,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  (Chairman, 
Credit  Management  Division)  ;  E.  F.  Higgins,  Hahn 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York  (Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  Credit  Management  Division), 

Mr.  Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  the  newly  elected  Chair¬ 
man,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
which  institution  he  also  served  as  an  instructor  in  ac¬ 
counting.  Following  this  activity  he  became  controller 
and  director  of  the  Marsh  Refrigerator  Service  Com¬ 
pany.  Upon  leaving  this  organization,  he  joined  the 
accounting  firm  of  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Company,  as 
a  senior  accountant.  Mr.  Kuechenmeister  next  held  the 
position  of  treasurer  and  director  of  the  Pabst  Corpor¬ 
ation.  In  1926  he  went  to  his  present  post,  that  of  con¬ 
troller  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Under  Mr.  Kuechenmeister 's  guidance  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congfess  is  certain  to  continue  its  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  work  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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groups,  Mr.  Kleinhaus  said,  “We 
did  not  have  sufficient  data  to  de¬ 
termine  representative  figures.” 

“There  is  some  cause  for  con¬ 
cern,”  Mr.  Kleinhaus  said,  “in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  results  of  the  apparel 
departments,  constituting  as  they  do 
a  major  activity  on  the  part  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  alike. 
Women’s  coats  and  suits,  while  not 
generally  profitable,  fared  better 
than  the  other  departments,  with  the 
exception  of  furs.  This  department, 
as  was  already  noted,  was  profitable 
to  the  representative  stores  in  each 
classification.  Women’s  coats  and 
suits  departments  were  successfully 
operated  by  four  out  of  the  six.” 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
“the  failure  of  most  of  the  apparel 
departments  to  return  profits  does 
not  mean  that  no  improvement  over 
1932  was  accomplished.  On  the 
contrary,  the  summary  table  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  report  giving  net  results 
for  the  past  three  years  shows  a  re¬ 
markable  reduction  in  operating  loss 
in  the  case  of  practically  every  one 
of  the  apparel  departments.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  these  departments 
in  most  stores,  despite  lower  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  decreased  mark- 
downs,  the  gross  margin  failed  to 
provide  enough  for  the  expense  in¬ 
curred. 


Turnover 

The  fastest  moving  stocks  (ex¬ 
cepting,  of  course,  candy)  were 
millinery  and  popular  price  dresses, 
which  turned  their  stocks  about 
eleven  times  during  the  year.  The 
apparel  departments  as  a  whole  had 
a  stock  turn  rate  of  about  eight 
times  per  annum,  compared  with  the 
store  as  a  whole  which  had  a  rate 
just  under  four  times.  The  milli¬ 
nery  department  was  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  high  turn¬ 
over  rate  and  low  expense  ratio  go 
hand  in  hand,  the  typical  millinery 
department  expending  over  42%  of 
its  sales  income  for  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  Investigation  shows  that 
both  occupancy  and  salary  expense 
were  higher  in  the  millinery  depart¬ 
ments,  a  surface  indication  of  th'' 
reason  for  the  wide  disparity  in 
operating  costs.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Kleinhaus  said: 

“The  Report  could  not  very  wel' 
attempt  to  make  such  searching 
analyses  as  would  be  required  tc 
discover  possible  faulty  operation.*-- 
on  the  part  of  typical  stores  in  this 
and  other  instances.  That  task  mus' 
be  left  to  individual  stores  or  co- 
(Cemtinued  on  page  116) 
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Traffic  Top 


BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


iHE  position  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


regarding  federal  truck  regula¬ 
tion  and  proposals  included  in  Co¬ 
ordinator  Eastman’s  merchandise 
report  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Transportation  Committee  of 
the  Traffic  Group  of  the  Association 
at  the  recent  Concurrent  Conven¬ 
tions. 

Regarding  federal  motor  truck 
regulation  the  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee  announced  the  position  of 
the  Association  as  follows: 

1 :  The  Association  favors  fed¬ 
eral  motor  truck  regulation. 

2:  Such  legislation  as  may  be 
adopted  to  regulate  motor  trucks 
shall  include  safeguards  which  will 
insure  to  the  shipping  public,  every 
possible  advantage  in  the  way  of 
lower  transportation  costs  which 
are  the  result  of  the  development 
of  this  cheaper  mode  of  transpor¬ 
tation. 

3:  The  Association  favors  such 
regulation  as  may  be  adopted  to  be 
administered  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  Committee  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  position  on  Coordinator 
Elastman’s  report: 

1 :  We  approve  in  principle  the 
Coordinator’s  general  plan  for  con¬ 
solidating  the  country’s  less  carload 
merchandise  by  agencies  set  up  for 
that  purpose. 

2:  We  approve  the  proposal  to 
speed  up  package  car  service  to  a 
speed  of  more  than  20  miles  per 
hour  and  the  use  of  shock-proof 
equipment. 

3:  We  approve  the  plan  to  bring 
about  coordinate  service  between 
rail  and  road  haul  transportation 
agencies,  both  as  to  rates  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

4:  We  approve  simplification  of 
the  classification  as  to  reduction  in 
the  number  of  ratings  and  controll¬ 
ing  rules,  but  that  these  changes 
shall  be  for  simplification  and  econ¬ 
omies  as  it  affects  both  the  carrier 
and  the  shipper  and  not  merely  a 


V|^  C.  McDermott,  Traffic  Manager  of  Woodward  & 
•  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elected  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Traffic  Group  during  the  Concurrent  Con¬ 
ventions. 

Orpha  M.  Oshorn,  Traffic  Manager  of  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  named  Vice-Chair¬ 
man,  and  E.  Leonard,  Traffic  Manager  of  Hutzler 
Brothers,  Baltimore,  Md.  was  elected  Secretary.  The 
following  traffic  and  receiving  managers  were  named 
Directors  of  the  Group: 

L.  E.  Muntwyler,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
F.  J.  Lama,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago;  G.  W.  Sheplee, 
Powers  Mercantile  Co.,  Minneapolis;  Troy  D.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta;  A.  T.  White,  The 
Emporium,  San  Francisco;  Arthur  S.  Laurilliard, 
Forbes  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  I.  Zbar, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York;  E.  L.  Horner,  The  Penn 
Traffic  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa.;  Adele  M.  Corkery,  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Bamey  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  following  Ex-Chairmen  are  also  members  of  the 
Board : 

J.  E.  Griffith,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
E.  F.  Cosgriff,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York;  M. 
Forman,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York;  E.  D. 
Hussey,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


service  on  a  nationwide  basis,  but 
that  such  service  shall  be  optional 
to  the  shipper  and  receiver  of 
freight. 

7 :  We  oppose  the  Coordinator’s 
plan  of  only  two  agencies  which 
might  lead  to  the  ultimate  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  monopoly  and  recommend 
in  preference  a  reasonably  larger 
number  of  agencies. 

(Continued  on  page  118) 


reduction  of  the  reading  matter  in 
that  tariff. 

5 :  We  approve  the  plan  of  simp¬ 
lifying  the  billing  of  freight  but  op¬ 
pose  any  attempts  to  handle  freight 
as  parcel  post  is  handled  insofar 
as  it  may  reduce  the  value  of  the 
service  to  the  shipper. 

6:  We  api)rove  the  plan  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  completed  service  which 
shall  include  collect  and  delivery 
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Coordinator  £astman’’s  Reports 

An  Interpretation  and  Suggestions 

BY  L.  E.  MUNTWYLER 
General  Traffic  Manager, 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 

Chicago 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  delivered 
before  the  Traffic  Group  at  the  Concurrent 
Conventions,  June  4th,  Mr.  Muntwyler 
submitted  ten  points,  suggesting  the  position 
the  Association  should  logically  take  on  the 
Eastman  Reports.  These  ten  points,  in  their 
amended  form  as  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Transportation  Committee,  will  be  found  on 
page  30. 


Motor  Truck  Regulation 

HERE  is  little,  if  any,  justifi¬ 
cation  for  continued  opposition 
to  motor  truck  legislation  today. 
Lack  of  such  regulations  is  not  only 
unfair  to  competing  carriers  but  is 
dangerous  from  the  merchant’s 
viewpoint.  The  user  of  transporta¬ 
tion  must  have  reasonable  stability 
of  rates.  This  is  not  true  at  present. 
The  rate  of  today  is  not  necessarily 
the  rate  of  tomorrow,  and  chaos 
actually  exists  because  of  this  con¬ 
dition. 

The  merchant  cannot  function 
properly  unless  he  knows  what  his 
transportation  charges  are  today  and 
what  they  will  be  six  months  hence. 
Knowledge  of  transportation  cost  is 
necessary  to  determine  laid  down 
cost,  it  helps  determine  the  proper 
source  from  which  to  buy,  and  it  is 
almost  the  sole  determining  factor 
in  the  location  of  points  for  dis¬ 
tributing  merchandise  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  There  are  today  certain 
truck  companies  which  quote  any 
rate  that  will  get  the  business  and 
it  is  they  who  are  adding  to  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  woes. 

This  entire  subject  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  You  no  doubt  are  all  pretty 
familiar  with  the  present  condition. 
The  thing  about  which  some  of  us 
are  worried  is  the  language  of  the 
proposed  bill.  Many  of  us  found 
the  same  fault  with  the  Rayburn 
Bill  in  that  neither  bill  gives  any 
assurance  that  rates  ordered  by  tbe 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  be  such  rates  as  reflect  econom¬ 
ies  possible  by  motor  truck  opera¬ 
tion  and  not  possible  by  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  transportation.  There  is  a 
general  belief  that  motor  trucks  can 
haul  merchandise  at  less  than  when 
hauled  by  rail.  The  shipping  public 
is  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  such 


cheaper  transportation 
and  any  bill  passed  by 
Congress  authorizing 
the  regulations  of 
minimum  and  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  should 
clearly  state  that  such 
rates  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  solely  by  the 
economies  surround¬ 
ing  motor  truck  op¬ 
eration  and  not  by 
some  arbitrarily  con¬ 
trolled  factors  used 
only  in  an  effort  to 
protect  some  other  form  of  trans- 
jxjrtation. 

The  language  of  such  bills  as  are 
now  up  for  consideration  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  cover  this  point. 
Motor  trucks  present  a  newer,  a 
more  modern  method  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any 
regulation  finally  adopted  will  pre¬ 
serve  to  the  shipping  public  all  of 
the  advantages  of  this  modern  aid 
to  commerce. 

Legislation  for  Rail  Carriers 

Now  as  to  the  Coordinator’s  sec¬ 
ond  report.  Here  we  have  sugges¬ 
tions  that  are  the  result  of  many 
months  of  study  of  the  handling  of 
our  less  carload  merchandise.  There 
is  little  likelihood  that  anyone  famil¬ 
iar  with  our  present  method  of 
transporting  less  carload  shipments 
will  deny  the  fact  that  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  package  cars  are  being  haul¬ 
ed  about  the  country  with  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  quantities  of  freight  in 
them.  Mr.  Eastman  has  pointed  out 
that  the  less  carload  freight  pro¬ 
duces  less  than  2^  percent  of  the 
freight  tonnage  and  that  in  1932  it 
required  32  percent  of  the  total 
loaded  cars  to  move  it.  Also  that  in 
1932  the  average  loading  of  less  car¬ 
load  freight  was  less  than  two  tons 
per  car.  There  can  be  no  question 


about  the  favorable  results  in  net 
return  to  the  rail  carriers  if  the 
average  load  can  be  increased  and 
if  tbe  numlier  of  cars  required  to 
handle  the  volume  can  be  decreased. 
There  are  some  who  do  not  agrc 
with  Mr.  Eastman’s  conclusions  as 
to  how  this  should  be  done.  The 
main  point  is  that  something  must 
be  done  and  it  is  hoped  that  when 
the  rail  carriers  publish  their  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Coordinator’s  report 
they  will  suggest  how  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  the  proper  results  can  best  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  Eastman  proposes  to  consoli¬ 
date  tbe  handling  of  less  carload 
freight  by  fewer  agencies  than  now 
handle  this  business.  If  this  can  be 
done  the  results  must  be  obvious 
even  to  the  layman.  Instead  of 
numerous  carriers  dividing  the  less 
carload  volume,  each  one  operating 
a  car,  all  to  the  same  destination, 
each  operating  at  a  speed  that  is 
required  to  keep  the  small  volume 
they  now  enjoy,  we  will  get  fewer 
cars,  less  handling,  greater  speed, 
at  less  expense.  The  railroads’  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  handling  long  haul 
less  carload  volume  is  very  much  as 
if  a  manufacturer  persisted  in  oper¬ 
ating  five  factories  to  turn  out  a 
volume  of  business  sufficient  only  to 
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keep  one  factory  busy. 

Certainly  we  can  find  no  fault 
with  Mr.  Eastman’s  aims,  since  the 
correction  of  the  present  condition 
will  produce  greater  earnings  for  the 
carriers  and,  as  he  says,  reduced 
transportation  costs  to  the  shipping 
public. 

The  details  for  putting  the  plan 
into  effect  are  another  matter.  The 
report  goes  into  great  length,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  this  can  be  done.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  at  this  writing 
the  railroads  have  not  yet  replied 
to  the  plan.  We  are  not  experts  in 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  and 
should,  of  course,  get  their  side  of 
the  story  before  definitely  deciding 
whether  all  that  Mr.  Eastman  pro¬ 
poses  is  workable.  We  should, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  a 
discussion  of  those  points  with 
which  we  are  reasonably  familiar. 

Collect  and  Delivery  Service 

In  his  report  the  Coordinator 
recommends  a  completed  service ; 
that  is,  national  application  of  col¬ 
lect  and  delivery  service  more  com¬ 
monly  known  as  free  pick-up  and 
delivery  service.  The  sooner  this  is 
brought  about  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  concerned.  Discrimination 
exists  as  the  result  of  the  present 
ragged  and  patchwork  application 
of  that  principle. 

*  *  *  ^ 

Before  the  truck  became  a  seri¬ 
ous  competitor  of  the  railroads,  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  there 
was  no  profit  in  short  haul  less  car¬ 
load  traffic  handled  by  rail.  Yet  to¬ 
day  some  of  the  rail  lines  give  free 
collect  and  delivery  service  for  cer¬ 
tain  distances  and  charge  for  the 
service  for  greater  distance.  We 
subscribe  heartily  to  Mr.  Eastman’s 
contention  that  completed  service  is 
essential  and  should  not  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  what  some  are  pleased  to  call 
“trucking  areas.’’  Truck  areas  will 
always  be  the  result  that  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  the  shipper  and  the 
ability  of  the  carrier  to  serve.  No 
artificial  area  can  be  prescribed. 

Minimum  Speed  Regulations 

A  very  important  proposal  in  the 
report  is  the  speeding  up  of  the  less 
carload  service.  While  the  railroads 
have  done  much  toward  speeding  up 
freight  service  in  the  last  few  years, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  It 
is  suggested  that  there  be  maintain¬ 
ed  an  over-all  minimum  speed  of 
20  miles  per  hour.  While  this  may 
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not  mean  much  to  the  layman,  to 
the  transportation  man  it  means  a 
decided  improvement  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  For  example, 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Coast  we  now  get  eighth  morn¬ 
ing  service  on  our  package  cars 
which  is  approximately  180  hours. 
Based  on  over-all  minimum  speed 
of  20  miles  per  hour,  we  could  get 
from  fifth  to  sixth  morning  or  ap¬ 
proximately  100  to  120  hours.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  cars  are  now  actu¬ 
ally  arriving  at  Portland,  Oregon 
sixth  morning  via  certain  routes, 
but  because  of  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  certain  lines,  cars  are  not  de¬ 
livered  to  consignee  until  eighth 
morning. 

♦  ♦  +  * 

What  we  need  is  delivery  of  the 
car  of  merchandise  as  soon  after  it 
reaches  its  destination  as  is  practi¬ 
cable.  It  is  a  waste  from  every 
angle  to  hold  a  car  from  one  to 
two  days  before  making  delivery  to 
insure  maintaining  some  gentlemen’s 
agreement  between  lines. 

We  should  be  in  favor  of  any 
proposal  to  speed  up  our  present 
service  wherever  this  is  possible  and 
necessary.  Good  service  is  expedited 
service  and  carriers  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  shipment  as  quickly 
as  possible,  regardless  of  agree¬ 
ments. 

Simplification  of  Billing 

It  is  suggested  that  the  rail  car¬ 
riers’  system  of  billing  be  simplified. 
If  this  is  possible  it  is,  of  course. 


desirable,  provided  it  brings  econ¬ 
omies  along  with  it.  We  are  not  at 
all  certain  that  we  would  favor  a 
plan  that  resembles  the  present  par¬ 
cel  post  system,  which  is  the  event¬ 
ual  goal  of  the  Coordinator.  The 
outstanding  advantage  of  freight, 
express  and  truck  over  parcel  post 
is  the  fact  that  shipments  so  for¬ 
warded  do  not  lose  their  identity  as 
is  true  with  parcel  post  shipments. 

It  might  be  advisable  to  simplify 
rail  billing  by  making  it  more  like 
that  used  by  the  Express  Company, 
which  is  a  lot  simpler  than  the  sys¬ 
tem  used  by  the  railroads  and  still 
enables  the  shipper  to  locate  his 
consignments.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  does  not  bill  parcel  post; 
therefore,  tracing  is  impossible.  If 
a  shipment  moving  parcel  post  is 
not  delivered  on  the  expected  day 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  about 
it.  Suitable  waybilling  enables  the 
consignor  or  consignee  to  trace  ship¬ 
ment  that  may  have  become  strayed 
or  lost. 

Coordination  of  Rail  and  Highway 
Agencies 

The  proposal  to  coordinate  rail 
and  highway  transportation  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  all  of  us. 
Without  coordination  the  entire  plan 
of  making  our  transportation  sys¬ 
tems  of  greater  value  to  the  users 
is  impossible.  Without  coordination 
we  cannot  have  through  rates  or 
service.  The  settlement  of  claims 
is  particularly  distasteful  where  both 
rail  and  trucks  are  involved  in  hand¬ 
ling  an  article  that  has  been  lost  or 
damaged.  Mr.  Eastman  has  hit  upon 
a  very  happy  thought  when  he  made 
the  statement  that  rail  and  highway 
are  supplemental  rather  than  com¬ 
petitive  to  each  other.  Tlv*y  may 
have  been  competitive  in  the  past 
for  short  distances,  but  short  haul 
traffic  is  largely  becoming  motor 
truck  tonnage.  Coordination  of  rail 
and  highway  carriers  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
shipping  public.  The  public  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  trucks  in  preference  to 
rails  where  trucks  serve  them  best 
just  as  the  public  used  rail  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  water  in  the  early  days  of 
railroading.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  improve  the  service,  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  rail  and  truck  is  the 
principal  key  to  this  problem. 

The  Coordinator  proposes  two 
agencies  to  handle  less  carload  mer¬ 
chandise  shipments.  The  thought  he 
expresses  definitely  indicates  that 
there  shall  be  nothing  monopolistic 
(Continued  on  page  120) 
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Reducing  Vehicle  Accident  Costs 


There  are  relatively  few  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  have  any  clear 
idea  of  what  their  vehicle  acci¬ 
dents  are  costing  them.  They  dismiss 
the  problem  with  a  frown  at  the 
public  liability  insurance  premiums 
which  they  pay,  and  rather  feel 
that  this  figure  represents  the  cost 
of  accidents  to  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  “only  the  half  of  it,”  or 
perhaps  less  than  half  of  it.  Let  us 
tabulate  the  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  of  accidents  in  a  delivery 
fleet: 

1.  Claims  for  damages  from 
others  involved.  This  includes 
the  actual  money  paid  out  for 
the  claim,  the  cost  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  legal  fees,  and  also  the 
sales  cost  and  profits  of  the 
insurance  company. 

2.  Compensation  to  injured  em¬ 
ployees,  or  that  part  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  which 
should  Ije  allocated  to  this  type 
of  injury. 

3.  Repairs  to  the  company’s  vehi¬ 
cles  in  the  form  of  wages, 
parts,  and  overhead  of  the 
garage. 

4.  Repairs  to  other  property  of 
the  vehicles’  owner. 

5.  Investment  charges  (interest 
and  depreciation)  in  vehicles 
out  of  service,  or  the  expense 
of  temporary  or  permanent  re¬ 
placement  of  vehicles. 

6.  Damage  to  merchandise  carried. 

7.  Cost  of  replacing  driver  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  if  in¬ 
jured,  or  pending  investigation. 

8.  Time  required  by  drivers  and 
supervisors  in  making  out  acci¬ 
dent  reports,  answering  inquir¬ 
ies  regarding  the  accidents,  and 
appearing  in  court. 

9.  The  loss  of  good-will  due  to 
delays  in  deliveries,  ill  feeling, 
etc. 

10.  Expense  of  accident  prevention 
work. 

11.  Cost  of  suing  for  damages 
when  the  fault  is  that  of  an¬ 
other  driver. 


BY  JAMES  STANNARD  BAKER 
Secretary,  Committee  on  the  Driver, 
National  Safety  Council 

9  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Retail  Delivery  Group,  Concurrent 
Conventions,  N.R.D.G.A.,  June  Sth. 

12.  A  deduction  or  negative  cost 
for  damages  actually  collected 
from  others. 

Methods  of  Reducing  Costs  With¬ 
out  Reducing  Accidents 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  secure 
some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  acci¬ 
dents  without  any  reduction  in  the 
number  or  severity  of  the  accidents. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  business  men 
have  a  tendency  to  let  it  go  at  this. 

Many  a  department  store  with 
which  I  am  familiar  is  extremely 
proud  of  a  claims  department  which 
skilfully  haggles  down  the  cost  after 
the  accident  has  occurred,  and  yet 
these  same  firms  have  no  cause  for 
pride  but  rather  for  shame  in  their 
safety  department.  Briefly,  the 
methods  of  reducing  the  costs  after 
the  accidents  have  happened  are  as 
follows:  first,  a  settlement  of  all 
claims  for  cash  on  the  spot,  for 
which  is  needed  some  blank  forms 
waiving  further  claims,  and  a  neat 
dotted  line  for  a  signature  which 
can  be  used  by  a  claim  agent  who  is 
able  to  go  into  action  like  a  fire  de¬ 
partment  in  case  of  accident;  sec¬ 
ond,  smart  lawyers,  who  sometimes 
cost  more  than  they  save ;  third,  self 
insurance,  for  all  or  part  of  the  risk, 
which  salvages  for  the  firm  the  sales 
cost,  service  cost,  and  profit  of  the 
insurance  company,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  insurance  company’s  investi¬ 
gating  expenses  at  the  cost  of  set¬ 
ting  up  a  reserve  fund,  saving  ac¬ 
counting  procedures,  and  probably 
some  safety  work ;  fourth,  the  re- 
])air  in  the  company’s  garage  of  the 
damaged  vehicles  of  claimants  to 
avoid  being  overcharged  for  garage 
bills;  fifth,  the  payment  of  hospital 


and  doctor  bills  of  injured  claimants 
directly  to  avoid  padding  of  claims; 
and,  finally,  sixth,  prompt  and 
strenuous  suit  for  damages  when 
the  fault  is  that  of  another. 

The  Reduction  of  Accidents 

The  methods  just  outlined  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  costs  of  accidents  do  not 
get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  and 
the  results  are,  therefore,  very  lim¬ 
ited.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strong¬ 
ly  that  there  is  no  practical  method 
of  making  an  appreciable  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  accidents  without  act¬ 
ually  reducing  considerably  the 
number  of  accidents. 

How  can  we  do  this? 

Well,  there  are  certain  elements 
in  the  situations  which  create  acci¬ 
dents.  There  is  the  weather,  the 
vehicle,  the  highway,  the  pedestrian, 
and  the  driver.  The  company  which 
runs  a  fleet  can  do  nothing  about  the 
weather,  but  fortunately,  this  item 
is  responsible  for  only  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  numlier  of  accidents.  Streets 
and  highways,  other  drivers,  and 
pedestrians  can  be  influenced  little. 
However,  the  active  support,  locally 
and  nationally,  of  better  traffic 
laws,  better  traffic  engineering 
methods,  the  movement  to  license  all 
drivers,  and  the  attempt  at  traffic 
safety  education  by  the  business 
men  will  ultimately  result  in  savings 
to  them. 

It  is  the  vehicle  and  the  driver 
over  which  the  fleet  owner  can  have 
the  greatest  influence,  if  there  is  a 
determination  to  do  it. 

What  the  management  has  to  do 
is  to  set  up  records  which  will  show 
definitely  what  these  accidents  cost. 
Orders  must  be  issued  to  carry  on 
active  safety  work  and  report  peri¬ 
odically  the  status  of  the  activity. 
Most  of  all,  somebody  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  must  be  made  definitely 
responsible  for  the  reduction  of  fleet 
accidents,  must  be  given  the  neces¬ 
sary  authority  and  encouragement, 
and  must  be  required  to  keep 
records  which  will  show  the  results 
of  the  work. 

(Continued  on  page  130) 
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On  Our  Way 


EDGAR  I.  AMTHOR 


Edgar  1.  Amthor,  Director  of  Accounts,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  Newark,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  newly 
formed  Credit  Management  Division  during  the  Con¬ 
current  Conventions  in  Chicago.  J.  Anton  Hagios  is 
Temporary  Manager  of  the  division. 

Regional  directors  are  as  follows:  Three  Years,  G.  C. 
Driver,  May  Company,  Cleveland,  and  J.  R.  Clark, 
Monnig  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Two  Years, 
L.  T.  McMahon,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston;  One 
Year,  J.  M.  Malloy,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  and  P.  W.  Schaefer,  Burdine's  Inc.,  Miami. 

Directors  at  Large:  Three  Years,  R.  H.  Fish,  May 
Company,  Denver,  and  F.  D.  Francis,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco;  Two  Years,  E.  F.  Higgins,  Hahn  Dept. 
Stores,  New  York  and  W.  S.  Martens,  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  One  Year,  Edw.  Meier,  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  H.  V.  Ostermayer,  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
Washington,  and  H.  R.  Teubner,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia. 


BY  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 

Temporary  Manager, 

Credit  Management  Division 

The  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  is  now  quite 
unmistakably  an  accomplished  fact 
having  gotton  off  to  a  good  start 
with  a  highly  successful  convention 
to  its  credit,  with  a  strong  national 
Board  of  Directors  elected  to  guide 
its  destinies,  with  the  cooperation 
of  credit  men  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  virtually  assured,  and  with  the 
blessings  of  the  parent  organization 
duly  bestowed. 

Much  of  this  is  due  largely  to  the 
intensive  efforts  of  Edgar  I. 
Amthor,  Director  of  Accounts,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
the  newly  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Division.  Mr.  Amthor  has  had  long 
and  practical  experience  in  credit 
work  and  is  known  for  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  retail  credit.  The  Credit 
Management  Division  is  exception¬ 
ally  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  “fatherly”  guidance  of  a 
business  man  of  Mr.  Amthor’s  back¬ 
ground. 

Credit  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  Credit  Management  Division  is 
now  ready  to  serve  them  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  any  information  its 
members  may  desire  in  the  retail 
credit  management  field.  Why  not 
drop  us  a  line  if  you  are  interested 
in  further  details  as  to  its  operation  ? 
Or  better  still,  why  not  let  us  help 
you  with  any  of  the  credit  problems 
confronting  you  at  present?  You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
operate  on  the  principle  of  reciproc¬ 
ity.  We  solicit  the  cooperation  of 
our  members  and  investigate  their 
methods  of  credit  department  oper¬ 
ation,  their  methods  of  overcoming 
difficulties  similar  to  those  which 
may  confront  you  today. 

So  you  see,  the  benefits  you  will 
receive  in  the  way  of  a  consulting 
service  will  not  be  a  cut  and  dried 
academic  solution,  but  an  analysis, 
skillfully  compiled  (and  presented 
in  language  familiar  to  every  credit 
man)  of  the  practices,  procedures, 
systems,  methods,  forms,  equipment, 
actually  and  effectively  used  and  of 


policies  in  force  in  the  credit  depart¬ 
ments  of  many  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  retail  establishments,  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  country. 

Now  that  payrolls  are  generally 
reported  to  be  on  the  increase 
wouldn’t  you  like  to  know,  for  in¬ 
stance,  what  is  being  done  to  re¬ 
habilitate  delinquent  accounts,  or 
how  other  stores  revive  inactive  ac¬ 
counts?  When  the  depression  sud¬ 
denly  overtook  us  you  were  prob¬ 


ably  forced  to  alter  your  credit 
policy  somewhat  to  meet  changed 
conditions.  Now  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  gradually  improving,  have 
you  determined  as  to  what  should 
be  a  sound  collection  procedure  for 
the  immediate  future  to  insure  a 
quicker  and  more  profitable  turn¬ 
over  of  accounts  receivable?  Is  a 
strict  collection  policy  that  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  customers  alike  more 
(Continued  ou  page  129) 
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Credit  Management 


Possibilities  of  Impersonal 
Credit  Control 

BY  H.  G.  GODFREY 

Credit  Manager, 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 


A  LITTLE  over  a  year  ago 
credit  conditions  were,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  acute. 
Conditions  in  Detroit  especially 
were  radically  worse  than  any  large 
city  I  know  of.  In  fact  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  so  widespread  and  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  so  disrupted  that  our 
local  credit  men’s  association  rec¬ 
ommended  that  credit  be  automa¬ 
tically  discontinued  on  all  accounts 
that  were  sixty  days  or  more  delin¬ 
quent.  The  recommendation  was 
widely  adopted  and  followed  by 
ourselves  and  practically  all  of  the 
large  downtown  stores.  In  case 
partial  payment  of  an  account  was 
made,  we  later  allowed  an  account 
to  become  ninety  days  delinquent 
before  stopping  credit. 

While  at  first  our  change  in 
policy  was  looked  upon  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  only,  we  watched 
the  results  very  carefully  and  were 
very  much  impressed  with  several 
very  important  facts.  First,  there 
was  very  little  criticism  and  quite 
a  bit  of  commendation  regarding 
our  restriction  of  credit.  Second, 
our  customers  responded  quickly  to 
our  requests  for  prompt  settlement, 
and  third,  those  whom  we  did  not 
sell  further  on  credit  continued  to 
buy  heavily  on  a  C.  O.  D.;  Will  Call 
or  cash  basis. 

Permanent  Credit  Policy 
Tightened 

Our  experiences  during  March, 
April  and  May  1933,  leading  to  the 
results  just  referred  to,  did  some¬ 
thing  more.  They  convinced  us 
definitely  that  for  a  decade  or  more 
we  had  been  wrong  as  regards  our 
credit  and  collection  policy.  During 
those  years,  we  had  seen  our  collec¬ 
tions  dropping  off,  our  outstandings 
growing  and  our  bad  debt  losses 
increasing.  The  fact  that  we  had 
encouraged  accounts  with  light  fin- 
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•  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Credit  Managetnent  Division,  Con¬ 
current  Conventions,  N.R.D.G.A., 
June  5th. 

ancial  and  moral  risks  could  not  be 
denied  and  we  felt  the  need  for  a 
financially  better  type  of  charge 
customer.  It  was  our  desire  not  to 
lose  the  benefits  we  had  so  recently 
gained  by  our  restriction  of  credit, 
and  we  believed  as  a  result  of  our 
experience  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  charge  business  could 
be  retained  in  the  shape  of  cash, 
C.  O.  D.  and  Will  Call  purchases. 
We  also  felt  that  our  customers 
would  be  governed  in  their  pay¬ 
ment  habits,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  by  the  extent  to 
which  our  store  enforced  its  credit 
and  collection  policy. 

These  theories  and  experiences 
led  us,  after  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  discussion,  to  the  adoption  in 
June  1933  of  a  permanent  credit 
policy.  At  that  time  we  slightly 
raised  our  credit  requirements  for 
new  accounts  and  provided  for  the 
automatic  suspension  of  credit 
privileges  on  accounts  sixty  days 
delinquent  without  any  payment  or 
ninety  days  delinquent,  in  case  par¬ 
tial  payment  had  been  made.  We 
also  decided  upon  a  collection 
follow-up  on  all  unpaid  accounts  in 
not  less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than 
forty  days,  after  first  bill  was  ren¬ 
dered.  This  is  contrasted  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  follow-up  of  seventy  days. 

Details  of  Follow-Up 

The  notification  of  customer  on 
delinquent  accounts  between  thirty 
and  forty  days  after  first  statement 
was  rendered  called  for  very  care¬ 
ful  planning.  We  realized  that  a 
collection  follow-up  as  close  as  this 


would  call  for  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  judgment,  not  to  mention  the 
possibility  of  greatly  increased  labor 
and  postage  costs.  Then  again  was 
the  question  of  possible  customer 
complaint.  After  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  two  things  pointed  very 
clearly  toward  a  departure  from  the 
conventional  collection  notice  or 
letter  and  suggested  the  use  of  a 
printed  collection  notice  to  be  sent 
out  with  delinquent  monthly  state¬ 
ments. 

The  first,  and  I  believe  most  im¬ 
portant  element  of  our  plan,  was 
the  belief  that  a  very  close  follow¬ 
up  should  necessarily  be  very  im¬ 
personal  and  should  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  every  other  customer 
was  receiving  exactly  the  same 
notice.  The  second  point  was  that 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  as  well 
as  a  very  expensive  operation,  to 
prepare  and  get  out  on  time,  by  the 
thirtieth  or  fortieth  day  of  delin¬ 
quency,  a  complete  set  of  addressed 
and  separately  mailed  collection 
notices,  in  the  increased  quantities 
that  would  be  required  under  such 
a  close  plan  of  follow-up,  with  the 
usual  probability  that  each  custo¬ 
mer  would  feel  that  he  or  she  was 
singled  out  and  that  other  custo¬ 
mers,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
were  being  favored  by  not  being 
notified.  The  result  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  following  worded 
notices,  designated  as  A,  B,  C  and 
D,  size  about  by  6^4",  to  be 
sent  out  with  monthly  bills  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  uniform  and  impartial  plan. 
The  different  colors  were  used  to 
guard  against  mistakes  in  sending 
the  wrong  notice. 

Notice  “A”  (White) 

“For  many  years,  when  opening  new 
charge  accounts  and  when  rendering  bills, 
we  have  stipulated  that  payment  should 
be  made  in  full,  early  each  month  for 
(Continued  on  page  138) 
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Smaller  Stores 


Management  and  Merchandising 
for  the  Smaller  Store 

BY  J.  W.  MILLIKEN 

J.  IV .  Milliken,  Inc.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


For  a  good  many  years  I  have 
been  quite  a  firm  believer  in  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  and  I  am  here  to 
state  that  I  don’t  believe  this  asso¬ 
ciation  is  too  large  for  any  store, 
no  matter  what  its  size,  and  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  works  on  the  retail  inven¬ 
tory  system.  I  ask  them  so  many 
questions  on  so  many  different 
things  that  every  time  I  write  a 
letter  I  am.  ashamed  to  write,  but 
it  is  the  only  source  of  informatio 
that  I  have  for  a  good  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  I  want  to  ask  concerning 
the  operation  of  my  store  as  a  little 
store  and  I  get  a  great  deal  of  good 
out  of  it.  I  fail  to  see  why  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  modern  day 
merchandising  can’t  get  a  lot  out 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

If  anything  I  may  say  today 
sounds  like  criticizing,  you  may  take 
it  that  I  am  criticizing  myself  more 
than  anyone  else.  I  have  a  lot  of 
respect  for  the  small  town  merchant. 

I  have  known  small  town  merchants 
all  my  life  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  them.  I  have  also  found 
that  the  small  merchant  is  very 
much  interested  in  his  community. 
He  is  going  to  do  anything  for  it 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  and  in 
small  cities  there  are  always  a  lot 
of  things  to  be  done  in  community 
building  and  in  general  community 
work. 

Conditions,  since  I  have  been  in 
business  at  least,  have  changed  a 
great  deal.  In  my  own  town  we 
have  severe  chain  store  competition. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away 
form  me  is  located  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  in  that  town 
they  have  four  very  good  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  are  very  well 
managed.  In  my  town,  which  is  one 
of  thirteen  thousand,  they  have  a 
thousand  circulars  a  day  put  out  by 
different  companies  and  the  people 
are  reading  their  advertisements 
and  they  are  good  ads.  Any  one  of 
our  citizens  can  go  on  a  paved  road 
one  hundred  fifty  miles  to  Grand 


•  An  address  delivered  at  the 
Smaller  Stores  Session,  Concurrent 
Conventions,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  June 
7th. 

A  number  of  interesting  and 
valuable  addresses  were  made 
at  the  Smaller  Stores  Session. 
Highlights  of  these  addresses 
will  appear  in  the  August  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

Rapids  and  they  make  the  run  regu¬ 
larly  in  three  hours,  with  the  result 
tliat  this  city  is  a  chief  competitor 
today.  The  people  who  are  running 
these  stores  are  very  capable  people. 
They  have  the  brains,  they  have  the 
time,  they  have  the  organization  to 
build  up  a  good  business.  Their 
merchandisers  are  putting  a  lot  of 
time  on  getting  the  right  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  right  prices  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  quantities  and 
we  in  the  small  towns  are  competing 
with  them.  For  that  reason  I  think 
it  is  up  to  every  small  town  mer¬ 
chant  who  wants  to  survive  to  get 
all  the  information  about  the  retail 
business  that  he  can.  My  personal 
opinion  is  that  the  small  town  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  next  four  or  five  years 
is  going  to  have  an  awful  time  sur¬ 
viving  unless  he  is  right  up  on  his 
toes  and  running  just  as  good  a 
store  as  he  knows  how  to  run.  I 
have  noticed  a  good  many  small 
businesses  not  only  in  the  retailing 
but  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  and 
my  observation  is  this,  that  the 
average  manager  of  a  small  town 
business,  whether  it  is  retailing  or 
otherwise,  doesn’t  put  enough  time 
on  executive  work.  He  is  too  busy 
with  the  many  details  that  are  com¬ 
ing  up  and  he  constantly  neglects 
the  most  vital  thing  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  business. 

Now  I  think  these  merchants  and 
these  men  are  smart.  They  know 


what  they  are  doing  in  a  great  many 
cases.  Their  merchandise,  of  course, 
is  forced  on  them.  Customers  de¬ 
mand  this,  salesmen  demand  that 
and  buyers  demand  the  other  thing 
and  the  first  thing  he  thinks  about 
is  merchandise.  I  wonder  if  he 
thinks  of  markup.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  establishing  a  markup  on  the 
basis  of  goal  figures.  I  wonder  if 
he  has  a  good  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  room.  You  can  judge  any  store 
by  the  care  with  which  it  handles  its 
merchandise  in  its  receiving  and 
marking  room.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  us  are  as  careful  with  our  mer¬ 
chandise  as  we  are  with  our  cash.  I 
wonder  how  many  merchants  in  a 
small  town,  in  a  small  store,  pay  very 
much  attention  to  publicity.  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins  says,  “  Advertising  is 
written  to  sell  goods”.  How  many 
of  us  at  the  end  of  the  year  stop 
to  figure  if  we  would  be  better  off  if 
we  didn’t  advertise?  Lots  of  times 
I  think  we  would  be.  We  are 
spending  three,  four  and  five  per 
cent,  which  is  something  more  than 
the  net  profit,  on  advertising.  What 
are  the  merchants  in  small  towns 
doing  along  this  line? 

I  don’t  see  why  any  small 
store  shouldn’t  have  a  good  organi¬ 
zation.  If  a  man  is  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  as  general  manager,  controller, 
merchandise  manager,  store  man¬ 
ager,  publicity  director  and  perhaps 
do  some  of  the  buying  even,  in  a 
small  store,  well  and  good.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  tliey 
don’t  do  it.  They  are  too  busy  with 
details.  I  want  to  say  as  emphat¬ 
ically  as  I  can,  and  I  say  again  I 
am  referring  to  myself  more  than 
anybody  else,  I  think  that  general 
management  of  stores  in  towns  of 
twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
is  very  poor.  If  they  don’t  step  up 
they  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
trouble.  Roosevelt  said,  “Nine- 
tenths  of  wisdom  consists  of  being 
wise  in  time.”  I  wonder  how  wise 
we  are  going  to  be  in  the  next  few 
years. 
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Store  Management 


Reducing  Expense  Through  Increased 
Efficiency  of  Personnel 
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The  problem  of  reducing  ex- 
l^ense  in  department  stores  is  as 
old  as  the  business  itself.  The 
emphasis  placed  on  this  problem 
varies  directly  with  general  business 
conditions.  During  years  of  in¬ 
creasing  volume,  it  is  comparatively 
simple  to  keep  expenses  well  in  line. 
During  years  of  decreasing  volume, 
the  pressure  on  tire  store  manager  to 
reduce  exjienditures  in  ratio  to  vol¬ 
ume  l)ecomes  greater  and  greater  as 
the  volume  of  sales  diminishes.  Our 
first  recourse  in  circumstances  like 
these  has  been  to  eliminate  services 
and  ijeople  and  to  reduce  salaries. 

The  challenge  to  the  store  man¬ 
ager  today  is  to  keep  expenses  in 
line  with  volume — at  the  same  time 
removing  the  easiest  methods  of 
payroll  control,  namely,  a  reduction 
of  numbers  of  people  and  salaries. 
There  is  but  one  way  for  the  store 
manager  to  meet  this  challenge  and 
that  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
every  individual  in  the  organization 
to  the  point  where  additional  payroll 
expenditure  may  l)e  kept  in  line  with 
the  volume  of  the  organization.  The 
old  method  was  effective  but  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  developed  fear  within 
the  organization  that  salaries  might 
be  further  reduced  and  that  more 
peojile  might  be  released.  The  store 
manager’s  first  job  in  increasing 
efficiency  is  to  remove  this -fear. 

Factors  of  Job  Performance 

In  order  to  judge  the  efficiency  of 
any  organization  or  any  division  of 
our  organization,  it  is  necessary  to 
first  determine  the  standards  of 
work  to  be  performed.  In  doing 
this,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
effects  of  these  standards  on  other 
branches  of  our  organization  and 
upon  our  customers,  so  that  we  fin¬ 
ally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  measure  of  efficient  operation 
is  that  all  the  necessary  work  of  the 
required  quality  is  performed  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 


BY  JAMES  S.  SCHOFF 

General  Manager, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

•  An  address  delivered  at  the  Con¬ 
current  Conventions,  N.R.D.G.A., 
June  6th. 


It  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
break  down  the  cost  of  any  work, 
to  consider  the  factors  which  enter 
into  the  performance  of  each  job. 
These  factors  mav  be  divided  as 
follows :  the  space  required ;  the 
equipment  used ;  the  amount  of 
supervision  necessary  for  efficient 
oneration ;  the  type  of  materials ;  the 
amount  of  idle  time  each  individual 
wastes  throughout  the  working  day ; 
the  amount  of  unnecessarv  work 
which  is  performed ;  and  the  actual 
time  each  person  spends  doing  the 
necessary  job.  In  studying  our 
problems,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  approach  them  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  free  mind  and  with  no  set 
notions  about  how  anv  particular 
job  should  be  done.  We  must  look 
at  our  organization  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  we  were  starting  anew 
and  were  prepared  to  operate  under 
present  conditions  without  having 
ever  known  others. 

Physical  Layout  Must  Be  Studied 

We  have  found  it  necessary,  in 
our  store,  to  restudv  the  space  fac¬ 
tors  in  both  non-selling  and  selling 
departments  in  order  to  give  our 
people  the  opportunity  of  doing  the 
job  most  efficiently.  We  have  made 
’physical  changes  in  selling  depart¬ 
ments  which  have  permitted  our 
salespeople  easier  access  to  both  the 
\;nerchandise  and  the  customer  and 
to  serve  our  customers  in  more  than 
one  department  where  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  related.  We  have  learned 
that  in  order  to  do  an  efficient  job 
in  some  of  our  non-selling  depart¬ 


ments  such  as  the  Packing  Rooms, 
the  Return  Goods  Room  and  our 
Supply  Rooms,  it  was  necessary  to 
considerably  increase  the  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  these  operations 
and  to  completely  restudy  and  re¬ 
design  our  equipment  so  that  the 
amount  of  waste  motion  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  our  pol¬ 
icy  to  constantly  endeavor  to  con¬ 
solidate  our  service  units.  Decen¬ 
tralization  of  service  functions  us¬ 
ually  results  in  higher  unit  costs.  I 
firmly  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
common  mistakes  in  layout,  in  most 
stores,  is  to  assign  too  little  space 
to  the  service  divisions  for  the  effic¬ 
ient  handling  of  their  functions.  It 
is  just  as  important  to  allow  the 
Receiving,  Marking,  Packing,  Deliv¬ 
ery  and  all  other  operating  depart¬ 
ments  the  proper  space  in  which  to 
work,  as  it  is  to  have  spacious  sel¬ 
ling  units. 

A  very  important  factor  in  indi¬ 
vidual  efficiency  is  the  equipment 
provided  and  we  have  spent  consid¬ 
erable  time  in  both  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  divisions  redesigning  fixtures 
in  order  to  eliminate  wasted  effort. 
We  have  found  that  the  more  flexi¬ 
ble  our  selling  units  can  be  made, 
the  easier  it  is  to  expand  during 
jjeriods  of  intense  selling  pressure 
and  the  easier  to  contract  during 
slow  times.  In  our  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Divisions,  it  has  been  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  increase  our  production 
through  the  installation  of  better 
designed  wrapping  units  and  supply 
fixtures.  A  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
package  is  so  important  to  our  com¬ 
plete  expense  picture  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  use  any  equipment 
which  adds  to  the  unit  cost. 

Supervision  plays  a  very  import¬ 
ant  part  in  individual  production 
and  supervision  can  be  whatever 
you  wish  it  to  be,  depending  upon 
how  well  you  select  and  train  your 
supervisors.  No  supervisor  can  do 
the  most  effective  job  unless  he  is 
(Continued  on  page  127) 
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Personnel 


The  Personnel  Sessions  in  Chicago 


From  the  conventions  Miss 
Helen  Norton,  Manager  of  the 
Personnel  Group,  brings  us  the 
following  resu^ie  of  highlights 
of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the 
Personnel  sessions : 

Training  Contingents  under 
Present  Conditions 

By  Flora  T.  Young,  Director  of 
Training,  The  Fair,  Chicago 
(June  4th) 

Before  the  N.R.A.,  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  the  whole  group  of  con¬ 
tingents  together  to  explain  a  change 
in  store  system,  to  give  facts  about 
merchandise,  or  for  an  informal  talk 
on  selling.  Now  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  a  brief  talk  three  ■times  in 
one  morning  to  an  impatient  small 
group  poised  for  flight. 

Training  directors  have  tried  to 
meet  the  situation  in  various  ways. 
In  those  stores  where  merchandise 
training  has  shifted  to  the  buyers 
and  system  training  to  floor  mana¬ 
gers,  it  has  been  the  job  of  the 
Training  Department  to  find  the 
time  for  conferences  with  these 
executives  on  material  to  be  used, 
to  provide  them  with  outlines,  and 
follow  them  up  with  the  necessary 
encouragement.  Questionnaires  on 
merchandise  are  often  issued. 

For  system  review,  questions  to 
be  answered  by  salespeople  are  used 
together  with  explanatory  bulletins 
and  photostatic  copies  of  difficult 
transactions.  One  store  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  complete  set  of  “Department 
Information”  folders.  When  the 
contingent  is  assigned  to  a  section 
where  she  has  not  worked  before, 
she  is  given  a  folder  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  main  divisions  of  the 
department  and  the  personnel. 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  as 
if  bulletins  and  outlines  could  take 
the  place  of  meetings  and  discus¬ 
sions.  To  some  persons,  however,  a 
printed  page  conveys  very  little. 
These  helps  must  be  supplemepted 
by  personal  contacts. 

In  one  store,  ten  minute  meetings 
are  held  with  the  contingents  on 


•  Briefs  from  the  Concurrent 
Conventions,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  June 
4th  to  7th. 

each  floor  each  day,  going  over  the 
ads  for  that  floor  and  briefly  show¬ 
ing  the  merchandise.  Another  store 
holds  brief  daily  meetings  on  the 
floor  and  has  the  whole  group  in  the 
school  room  once  a  week  on  unpaid 
time.  One  store  uses  20  minutes 
three  days  a  week  in  order  to  cover 
the  entire  contingent  force.  In  spite 
of  trebled  effort  no  one  feels  that 
a  real  training  job  is  being  done. 
The  store  pays  the  costs  in  errors 
and  lost  sales. 

Would  we  not  be  wiser  to  pay  for 
the  employees’  time  one  half  day 
a  week  or  two  half  days  a  month, 
these  periods  to  be  used  for  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  to  arrange  for  system  review, 
merchandise  talks,  textile  back¬ 
ground,  demonstration  sales,  and 
quizzes  when  teacher  and  pupil  alike 
might  concentrate  with  untroubled 
mind?  You  may  say  that  half  a 
day  would  probably  cost  the  store 
a  hundred  dollars  and  that  would 
l)e  an  extravagant  expenditure  of 
money.  Is  it  not  also  extravagant 
to  lose  money  through  inadequate 
training  ? 

Constructive  Use  of  the 
Shopping  Report 

By  Georgia  Wittich,  Director  of 
Training,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co., 
Chicago  (June  4th) 

Six  factors  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  the  shopping  report 
are : 

1.  Full  publicity.  Salespeople 
should  know  the  details  of  the 
plan  and  its  purpose. 

2.  The  customer  point  of  view 
truly  represented.’ 

3.  A  prompt  interview  on  the 
shopping, — within  forty-eight 
hours,  if  possible. 

4.  Winning  and  retaining  the 
salesperson’s  confidence. 

5.  Merchandise  returned  by  shop¬ 
pers  handled  in  a  special  ac¬ 


count,  not  charged  against 
salespeople. 

6.  Regularity  of  shopping, — one- 
third  of  the  selling  force  shop¬ 
ped  each  month. 

A  chart  showing  the  combination 
production  and  shopping  record  of 
each  individual  is  used  in  interviews 
with  salespeople.  This  chart  gives 
a  coordinated  picture  of  shopping 
reports  and  selling  performance  as 
indicated  by  average  daily  trans¬ 
actions,  average  daily  net  sales,  per¬ 
centage  of  returns,  average  sale,  and 
selling  cost  per  cent.  At  the  end 
of  a  six  months’  period,  a  depart¬ 
mental  chart  is  made  showing  the 
comparative  ratings  of  the  individual 
members. 

The  adoption  by  the  training  de¬ 
partment  of  this  method  of  using 
the  shopping  report  has  made  the 
members  more  figure-minded,  has 
given  them  a  clearer  understanding 
of  floor  problems  and  has  led  to 
closer  cooperation  with  buyers. 

Personnel  Policies  and  Practices  of 
Today  and  their  Effect  on 
Employee  Morale 

By  IV.  R.  Allen,  Personnel  Director, 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis 
(June  5th) 

The  most  criminal  wastes  in  busi¬ 
ness  today  are  disintegrating  fear 
wastes.  It  is  management’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  eliminate  these  and  there¬ 
by  release  constructive  energy.  Job 
fear  must  be  destroyed  through  job 
security.  This  will  be  brought  about 
eventually  by  the  hiring  of  even  the 
least  of  workers  by  the  year.  Shock, 
such  as  that  produced  by  an  abrupt 
reprimand  or  sudden  discharge,  is 
another  destructive  factor  that  must 
be  eliminated. 

Applicants,  all  of  whom  are  pros¬ 
pective  consumers  looking  for  jobs, 
should  be  met  by  the  highest  type 
of  executive.  They  will  never  forget 
the  way  they  were  received  in  the 
stores.  Wage-setting  calls  for  re- 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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The  Buyer’s  Share  in  Training 


BY  MARTHA  ELLIOTT 

Buyer  of  Sportswear, 

M  and  el  Bros.,  Chicago 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Personnel  Group,  Concurrent  Cow- 

Training  Salespeople  to  Secure  ventions,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  June  4th.  the  salesperson’s  number  and  were 

the  Marginal  Purchase  available  to  her  at  any  time,  but 

were  maintained  as  a  departmental 

HE  first  objective  of  training  record.  These  contests  accomplished 

a  group  for  selling  should  be  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  custo-  things:  First,  we  had  1047 

aimed  at  securing  the  marginal  mer  why  the  more  ex^nsive  article  multiple  sales  checks  in  January, 

purchase — making  the  looker  into  is  the  better.  We  had  considerable  7^  February  1056  in  March, 
an  actual  buyer.  The  share  of  the  success  this  spring  with  a  certain  935  Secondly,  the  con- 

selling  organization  in  achieving  this  lypo  of  man-tailored  suit.  The  test  cards  gave  the  salesperson  a 

end  lies  in  reporting  what  the  cus-  manufacturer  supplied  us  with  what  record  of  her  own  customers  with 

tomer  wants.  The  buyer’s  job  is  to  js  known  as  an  ‘‘open  coat”  which  ^nd  the  colors  in  which 

train  her  salespeople  to  report  these  had  certain  portions  of  the  fabric  customer  was  interested.  Third- 

wants  not  only  by  handing  in  want  cut  away  to  expose  the  details  of  j  rtiiny  days  the  girls  were  en- 

slips  but  also  by  talking  over  custo-  construction  such  as  stitched  linen  couraeed  to  call  up  some  of  these 

mers’  comments  on  and  calls  for  front,  interhnings,  taped  seams,  customers  and  sueeest  ‘‘iust  in” 

merchandise  with  the  buyer  herself,  padded  shoulders,  and  welted  merchandise  to  them.  They  were 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  with  pockets.  We  had  a  meeting,  showed  required  to  note  calls  on  the  back 

the  encouragement  of  a  cordial  atti-  the  open  c^t  and  the  finished  g^  ^g  ^ot  to  call  the 

tude  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  toward  garments,  and  exp^ined  how  each  person  too  often.  Finally,  the 

these  suggestions  by  the  salespeople,  of  these  features  affected  the  fit  or  gQ^^gg^g  provided  the  department 

Before  each  market  trip  I  ask  each  the  service  of  the  suit.  with  an  ideal  mailing  list  of  satis- 

girl  what  she  wants  me  to  buy  for  Sportswear  is  an  ideal  field  for  customers. 

her.  This  is  important  in  two  ways ;  building  bigger  saleschecks  by  sell- 

it  is  an  evidence  to  the  girls  that  additional  items.  We  tell  our  Building  Customer  Good  Will 

their  opinions  are  welcome  and  valu-  g*rls  that  the  basic  secret  is  in 

able  and  secondly,  it  gives  the  girl  assuming  that  if  a  woman  buys  a  The  third  objective  in  training  is 
a  sense  of  oroorietorshio  in  the  mer-  bathing  suit  she  will  want  shoes  to  to  insure  present  and  future  custo- 
chandise  when  it  comes  in  which  go  with  it,  a  cap  to  match,  a  bag  mer  goodwill.  It  is  necessary  for 

makes  her  want  to  sell  it.  fo  carry  it  in,  a  wrap  to  go  to  the  the  salesperson  to  find  out  what  the 

The  chief  focusing  agent  for  the  beach  in.  But  wc  warn  them  to  customer  wants  the  garment  for  so 

marginal  purchaser — the  looker _  make  suggestions  only  after  an  that  she  may  help  her  to  make  a 

is  ‘‘what  this  article  will  do  for  actual  sale  is  consummated  and  to  selection  which  will  give  satisfac- 

you.”  To  this  end  and  to  familiarize  suggest  only  one  additional  item  at  tion  in  use.  In  order  to  advise  both 

the  salespeople  with  new  merchan-  ^  so  as  not  to  confuse  or  salespeople  and  customers  as  to 

disc,  we  have  new  merchandise  frighten  the  customer.  In  selling  what  is  washable  we  try  to  have 
modeled  and  show  it  together  with  ^^ss  closely  linked  merchandise,  it  washing  instruction  tickets  supplied 
the  checking  sheet,  which  is  a  ‘s  necessary  to  provide  some  further  by  the  manufacturer  on  as  much 
record  of  the  sizes  and  colors  in  inducement  to  the  salesperson.  merchandise  as  possible, 

which  the  garment  is  available,  to  Two  years  ago  we  had  consider-  We  give  new  girls  special  in- 
each  of  the  regular  salespeople  in  ^ble  success  in  my  basement  dress  struction  in  selling  knitwear,  see 
the  department.  department  in  conducting  monthly  that  they  know  the  characteristics 

contests  for  multiple  sales.  We  pre-  of  the  different  types  of  yams,  and 
Building  Bigger  Saleschecks  pared  cards  with  spaces  for:  Name  make  sure  that  they  know  a  few 
.  _  of  customer,  address,  telephone  simple  rules  to  tell  their  customers 

The  second  objective  of  training  number,  charge  or  cash  transaction,  about  the  treatment  of  knitwear  for 
IS  increasing  the  amount  of  the  size,  color,  and  price  of  purchases,  satisfactory  service.  We  have 
salescheck.  If  this  is  to  be  done  date,  book  and  check  number,  sales-  special  instructions  for  bathing 
by  selling  higher  priced  merchan-  person’s  number.  suits ;  how  to  tell  the  proper  size 

disc,  the  selling  organization  must  A  credit  of  one  was  given  for  by  the  customers’  weight,  requiring 
Mve  merchandise  information  on  each  double  sale;  two  for  each  triple  suitable  underwear  in  fitting  bath- 
fabric,  style,  or  construction  in  sale,  etc.  The  cards  were  filed  under  ing  ' suits,  and  advising  that  rough 
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weave  suits  be  redami^ened  after 
they  have  dried  in  use  and  be 
stretched  vertically  to  restore  the 
shape. 

Methods  of  Training 

The  most  difficult  training  prob¬ 
lem  today  is  when  to  do  it.  Meet¬ 
ings  must  be  held,  but  how  to  get 
a  quorum  in  these  days  of  short 
hours  is  a  real  dilemma.  We  have 
them  the  evening  before  a  special 
event  for  the  late  shift  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  big  sale  for  the  early 
shift  and  have  to  depend  ujx)n  : 
system  of  posting  new  arrivals  of 
merchandise  or  sjiecial  messages  in 
a  certain  place  in  the  stock  room  for 
the  short  hour  people  and  generals. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
individual  training  is  the  transaction 
into  which  the  buyer  is  called  as  an 
advisor.  We  encourage  our  people 
to  call  on  us  as  frequently  as  possi- 
‘ble  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  give 
a  hostess-guest  relationship  to  the 
transaction;  This  is  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  suggestive 
selling  and  the  girls  are  qu'ck  to 
notice  that  increased  sales  possibili¬ 
ties  frequently  follow  a  buyer’s 
visit  to  the  fitting  rooms. 

We  believe  that  salespeople 
should  know  what  is  being  adver¬ 
tised  by  the  store  each  day,  that 
they  should  be  well  informed  as  to 
what  is  being  advertised  by  depart¬ 
ments  adjacent  to  their  own,  and 
that  they  should  have  the  complete 
stor>'  of  advertised  merchandise  in 
their  own  department  at  their 
tongue’s  end.  Mechanical  signing  of 
the  ads  is  not  enough.  They  are 
told  that  it  is  part  of  their  job 
directly  upon  signing  that  ad  to  go 
to  the  stock  and  pick  out  the  adver¬ 
tised  dress,  then  to  go  to  the  unit 
control  clerical  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  sizes  and  colors  if  that 
information  is  not  specific  in  the  ad. 

Stock  arrangement  in  a  sports¬ 
wear  department  is  very  important 
because  there  are  literally  over  a 
hundred  different  items  carried.  It 
is  not  much  use  to  hold  pep  meet¬ 
ings  about  merchandise  if  the  sales¬ 
people  can’t  find  it  when  wanted. 
We  try  to  make  our  stock  layouts 
as  fool  proof  as  possible  by  keeping 
like  with  like  and  having  merchan¬ 
dise  arranged  by  size  rather  than 
price  since  there  is  a  possibility  of 
increasing  the  price  the  customer 
will  pay  but  never  of  increasing  the 
size  she  can  wear. 

Some  time  ago  when  I  was  run¬ 
ning  a  dress  department  I  became 


curious  to  know  how  much  of  my 
efforts  at  training  had  actually 
"taken”.  So  I  devised  a  series  of 
questions  which  I  asked  my  girls 
to  answer  in  writing.  I  told  the 
girls  beforehand  that  many  of  the 
question^  had  several  “right”  an¬ 
swers,  but  what  I  wanted  mostly 
was  an  expression  of  their  opinions. 
Well,  I  got  it — reading  the  answers 
was  highly  amusing  and  so  illumi¬ 
nating  that  I  have  several  times 
given  the  questionnaire  to  different 
groups.  These  questions  have  un¬ 
covered  good  material  for  me  and 
have  revealed  some  training  gaps. 

.  Here  they  are : 

Questions  Concerning  System 

1.  What  shoul  1  you  do  when  customer 
is  kept  waiting  for  change  or  receipt? 

2.  What  are  ticket  stubs  for? 

3.  What  are  summary  envelopes  for? 

4.  Where  do  face  checks  go  finally  and 
for  what  purjrose? 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  does  mer¬ 
chandise  go  “own  goods”? 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  geting  a  de¬ 
posit  on  a  C.  O.  D.? 

Questions  Concerning  Store  Location, 
Policy,  Etc. 

1.  Where  is  the  Tea  Room.  Adjustment 
Bureau,  Employment  Office,  Waiting 
Room,  Post  Office,  Elevated  and  Taxi 
Stand  ? 

2.  Where  are  different  selling  depart¬ 
ments  ? 

3.  What  should  you  do  when  customer 
asks  for  something  you  can’t  find  in 
the  store? 

4.  What  should  you  tell  an  out  of  town 
customer  about  returning  merchan¬ 
dise? 

5.  What  is  the  store  policy  regarding 
exchanges?  “As  is”  Prices? 

Questions  Concerning  Advertising 

1.  What  merchandise  do  we  advertise? 

2.  From  which  paper  do  we  get  the 
largest  response? 

3.  Do  you  think  evening  or  morning 
papers  arc  more  desirable  for  our  ads? 

4.  What  should  you  do  after  signing  an 
ad? 

Questions  Concerning  Stock  and 
Stock  W ork 

1.  What  are  the  four  things  necessary 
to  good  stock  work? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Weekly 
Stock  Count? 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Semi- 
Annual  Inventory? 

Questions  Concerning  Selling 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  approach  a 
customer  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  tell  a  custom¬ 
er  she  can  take  only  three  dresses  at 
a  time  to  a  fitting  room? 

3.  What  is  the  best  wav  to  tell  a  custom¬ 
er  merchandise  she  is  buying  is  not 
returnable? 

4.  What  should  salesperson  do  when 
customer  wants  to  take  out  three  or 
four  dresses  probably  for  selection  at 
home? 


5.  What  efforts  should  salesperson  make 
to  make  sale  final? 

6.  How  many  dresses  should  salesperson 
show  customer? 

7.  How  many  customers  should  sales¬ 
person  wait  on  at  once? 

8.  How  can  salesperson  work  up  a  per¬ 
sonal  clientele? 

Questions  Concerning  Merchandise 

1.  What  is  the  best  selling  price  in  the 
department  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  selling  class  in  the 
department? 

3.  What  merchandise  do  you  get  calls 
for  which  is  not  in  stock? 

4.  What  are  the  specific  differences  in 
material  between  a  $2.95  and  a  $3.95 
dress,  also  a  $3.95  and  a  $5.00  dress? 

5.  The  points  of  difference  in  make  be¬ 
tween  ^.95,  $3.95  and  $5.00  dresses? 

6.  What  is  the  most  common  complaint 
of  fit.  in  dresses  you  try  on  cus¬ 
tomers  ? 

7.  What  methods  of  cleaning  should  you 
advise  for  silk,  wool,  cotton  or  rayon 
material  ? 

Questions  Concerning  Display 

1.  What  merchandise  do  we  display  in 
the  windows,  in  the  department,  in  the 
fashion  promenade? 

2.  How  can  you  find  out  for  a  customer 
what  size  dress  is  in  the  window? 

3.  What  must  you  do  when  you  take  a 
dress  out  of  a  case  in  the  department 
for  a  customer? 

Training  of  the  Non-Selling 
Organization 

Training  of  the  non-selling  organ¬ 
ization  is  a  less  charted  field.  In 
order  to  get  some  definite  standards, 

I  have  formed  this  habit.  When¬ 
ever  my  assistant,  head  of  stock, 
unit  control  clerical,  or  even  stock 
girl  has  been  promoted,  I  tell  them 
they  go  with  my  blessing  but  I  must 
have  one  farewell  present.  They 
must  give  me  a  written  list  of  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  each  day — in  other 
words  a  job  analysis  of  the  job  they 
did  so  well  that  they  were  promoted. 
The  summary  of  their  answers 
gives  a  new  candidate  a  specific 
starting  point  and  a  definite  idea 
of  what  is  expected  of  her.  The 
“how”  of  the  various  duties  comes 
through  instruction,  imitation,  and 
experience.  (Editor’s  Note:  Miss 
Elliott’s  summary  of  the  highlights 
of  non-selling  duties  is  available  on 
request  to  the  Personnel  Division.) 

All  the  foregoing  has  had  to  do 
with  the  training  of  an  organization 
for  greater  production.  Now  I  want 
to  talk  for  a  moment  about  training 
an  organization  for  greater  effec¬ 
tiveness  as  individuals.  The  basis 
of  this  effectiveness  is  that  they 
should  like  their  job,  should  like 
the  people  they  are  working  with, 
should  like  the  people  they  are 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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A  cleaning  plant  for  store 
use.  Courtesy  American 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 


Dry  Cleaning  Units  in  the 
Department  Store 


A  DEPARTMENT  store  is  one 
of  the  largest  units  in  our  dis¬ 
tribution  system  dealing  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  consumer.  All  kinds  and 
types  of  merchandise  are  sold,  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  carry  a  large 
amount  of  stock,  not  of  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  item,  but  of  many  items.  This 
merchandise  must  be  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage  in  order  to  bring 
customers  into  the  departments. 
When  the  customer  is  once  in  the 
department  the  merchandise  must 
be  of  easy  access  to  the  customer 
or  she  will  not  take  the  time  to  buy. 
Hundreds  of  customers  come  into 
each  department  each  day.  Whether 
or  not  they  buy,  customers  like  to 
look  at  and  to  “feel”  new  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  result  is  that  many  articles 
of  merchandise  become  soiled  and 
must  be  either  sold  with  a  mark¬ 
down  or  cleaned.  Even  if  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  handled  the  number  of 
people  walking  about  the  floors 
create  a  dust  which  soils  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Yet  merchandise  must  still  be 
displayed  so  as  to  be  easily  available 
to  customers. 

How  Soilage  Loses  Customers 

There  have  been  different  articles 
manufactured  to  protect  merchan¬ 
dise  from  becoming  soiled  (such 
as  the  cellophane  protection  for  top 
of  dresses)  but  in  spite  of  this  fact 


BY  WESLEY  W.  PRICE 

Workroom  Superintendent 
Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia 

soilage  continues  to  be  a  problem. 
So  often  merchandise  is  sold  to  a 
customer  without  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  soiled.  An  analysis  of  com- 
])Iaints  will  not  necessarily  reveal 
this  condition.  For  instance,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  some  lingerie  and  upon 
examination  at  home  she  notices 
that  that  garment  is  soiled.  She  does 
not  care  to  complain  to  the  Bureau 
of  Adjustment,  where  very  often 
a  man  speaks  with  her,  and  she 
registers  no  complaint.  However, 
she  does  not  buy  any  more  lingerie 
in  that  store  and  possibly  takes  her 
patronage  elsewhere.  No  complaint 
was  made  but  a  customer  was  lost. 
That  is  the  kind  of  transaction 
that  the  management  should  worry 
about  and  take  steps  to  guard 
against.  A  customer  who  lets  you 
know  what  her  grievance  is  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  satisfied  and  won  back  but 
the  one  who  says  nothing  about  her 
grievance  may  be  lost  to  a  store  for¬ 
ever.  Therefore,  this  problem  means 
real  dollars  and  cents  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

Some  stores  have  met  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  part  by  collecting  badly  soil¬ 
ed  garments  and  sending  them  to  a 


dry  cleaner.  Usually  the  prices 
charged  by  the  outside  cleaner  pro¬ 
habit  having  all  the  soiled  merchan¬ 
dise  cleaned. 

Cleaning  Machines  for  Store  Use 

Recently,  manufacturers  have 
placed  small  cleaning  plants  on  the 
market  and  some  stores  have  in¬ 
stalled  them  for  their  own  use  to 
good  advantage.  These  machines 
have  helped  to  solve  the  “soil”  prob¬ 
lem  and  have  also  proved  to  be  use¬ 
ful  in  other  ways.  There  are  quite 
a  few  different  makes  of  dry  clean¬ 
ing  machines  on  the  market  using 
so  called  “synthetic  solvents.”  Most 
of  these  machines  are  reliable  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the 
various  features  of  any  of  the  ma¬ 
chines.  However,  there  are  two 
types  of  dry  cleaning  systems  now 
on  the  market  that  are  adaptable 
to  department  stores.  They  may  be 
classified  as  the  “open”  and  “closed” 
systems.  The  store,  quantity  and 
type  of  merchandise  and  the  uses 
to  which  the  machine  is  to  be  put 
would  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the 
purchase.  When  selecting  a  machine 
the  following  points  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered: 

1.  The  price  of  equipment 

2.  Depreciation  rate 
{Continued  on  page  128) 
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Codes 


Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Approved 
during  June 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 
‘‘  V  .  >• 


BAKING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  July  9 

Covers:  The  manufacture,  distribution 
(including  trucking)  and/or  sale  of  bak¬ 
ery  products.  Exception  is  made  for 
wholesale  or  retail  groceries,  provided  the 
owner  or  operator  thereof  does  not  manu¬ 
facture,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  an 
agent,  affiliate  unit,  ot  otherwise,  any  part 
of  the  bakery  products  offered  for  sale 
therein.  In  the  case  of  wholesale  or  retail 
groceries  which  manufacture  any  part  of 
the  bakery  products  offered  for  sale 
therein,  the  code  applies  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  distribution  (including  trucking) 
and/or  sale  of  the  bakery  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  them. 

Oten  Prices  are  established. 

T rode  Practices :  The  Code  prohibits 
the  giving  of  refunds,  rebates,  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances,  free  goods,  tokens;  it 
prohibits  members  of  the  industry  from 
compelling  buyers  to  purchase  one  type 
of  product  to  obtain  or  purchase  another ; 
it  prohibits  loans  or  dividends  to  custom¬ 
ers  and  regulates  returns;  it  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  consignment  selling  in 
any  division  of  the  industry,  or  in  any 
trade  area,  upon  application  to  the  Code 
Authority.  The  use  of  coupons  or  prem¬ 
iums  is  prohibited. 

BICYCLE  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  May  31 

Co7’ers:  The  manufacturing,  selling 
and  distributing  by  the  manufacturer  of 
bicycles  and  parts  thereof. 

Terms:  shall  not  exceed  2/10  EOM, 
net  thereafter,  except  on  factory  ship¬ 
ments  to  Pacific  Coast  points,  where  terms 
may  be  2%  second  Khh  proximo. 

Shipments  shall  be  f.o.b.  point  of  origin. 
Where  a  manufacturer  has  a  warehouse 
stock  in  any  city,  freight  need  not  be 
shown  on  the  invoice,  but  the  goods  shall 
be  priced  to  include  full  cost  of  freight 
plus  warehouse  expenses. 

Sales  Contracts  may  not  be  pre-dated 
or  post-dated,  except  to  conform  to  a 
boha-fide  agreement  entered  into  on  the 
pre-date. 

Allowances  in  any  form  for  dating, 
freight,  demonstration,  or  any  other  pur¬ 
poses.  are  prohibited,  except  that  manu¬ 
facturers  may  provide  cuts,  electros  and 
mats  picturing  and  describing  their  own 
products. 


Consignment  selling  is  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  under  circumstances  to  be  defined  by 
the  Code  Authority. 

Other  Trade  Practices  prohibited  by 
this  code  are :  Commercial  bribery,  secret 
rebates,  false  marking  or  packing,  false 
invoicing,  misleading  advertising. 

CANDLEWICK  BEDSPREAD 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  June  11 

Covers :  The  converting  of  sheetings 
and  yarn  into  hand-tufted  bed  coverings, 
draperies,  piece  goods,  pillow  tops,  bath 
mats  and  related  products,  together  with 
such  punch-work  tufting  as  is  incidental 
thereto,  and  the  primary  distribution  of 
such  products. 

Terms  shall  not  exceed  3/10  EOM 
(except  when  added  into  invoice  prices). 
All  sales  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b. 
point  of  origin.  Open  prices  are  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Standards:  No  member  of  the  industry 
shall  offer  any  product  made  of  sheeting 
of  light  or  sub-count  material  less  than 
87  in.  two  yards  60/60. 

Pattern  Registration  is  provided  for 
(through  the  Code  Authority). 

False  Invoicing  and  Secret  Rebates  are 
prohibited. 

CAP  AND  CLOTH  HAT  INDUSTRY 
Effective  June  18 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  caps  and/or  cloth  hats  of  any  and 
all  description,  including  helmets,  sport 
and  golf  caps,  uniform  caps,  aviation  caps, 
hunting  caps,  baseball  caps,  shop  caps,  and 
railroad  caps  manufactured  from  cloth, 
leather  or  leatherette,  or  any  combination 
of  said  materials. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this  code. 
NR  A  Labels  will  be  required  as  soon 
as  the  machinery  for  their  regulation  is 
set  up. 

DRAPERY  AND  CARPET  HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  May  19 

CoT’ers:  The  manufacture,  for  own 
use  or  for  sale,  of  drapery  hardware  (all 
wood,  metal  or  glass  devices,  or  devices 
made  of  any  other  material,  ordinarily 
used  to  support  draperies  at  windows, 
doorways  or  like  spaces)  and  carpet  hard¬ 
ware  (all  metal  and  wood  pieces,  or  pieces 


made  of  any  other  material,  or  strips 
used  to  cover  or  protect  from  wear  the 
edges,  seams  or  joints  of  linoleum  or 
other  floor  coverings,  and  similar  device 
when  used  on  desks,  tables,  and  stair 
treads;  also  stair  rods  and  fasteners,  rug 
fasteners  and  carpet  pins  and  sockets.) 

Terms  shall  be  2/10  or  net  30,  with 
EOM  privilege  and  no  allowance  for 
anticipation.  Shipments  shall  be  made 
f.o.b.  factory,  warehouse  or  branch,  with 
store-door  delivery  permitted  in  towns 
where  such  factory,  warehouse  or  branch 
is  located,  provided,  however,  that  any 
manufacturer  shall  have  the  right  to  bill 
his  merchandise  with  freight  allowance  to 
equal  f.o.b.  shipping  point  or  store-door 
delivery  of  any  competing  manufacturer’s 
warehouse  or  factory. 

Open  prices  are  provided  for. 

Returns  may  not  be  accepted  without  a 
minimum  charge  of  10  per  cent  for  re¬ 
handling,  except  in  the  case  of  defective 
merchandise,  seller’s  mistake  in  shipment, 
or  impairment  of  the  purchaser’s  credit. 
Discontinued  or  unlisted  merchandise  may 
not  be  returned  except  for  these  reasons. 

Samples :  Usable  samples  of  greater  val¬ 
ue  than  25  cents  each  may  not  be  supplied 
for  display  purposes  at  less  than  lawful 
prices.  Supplying  at  less  than  cost  sample 
boards  and  equipment  is  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  samples  or  models  submitted  for  buy¬ 
ers’  inspection  and  review. 

Guarantees  against  price  decline  after 
shipment  are  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  the  cancellation  of  contracts  with¬ 
out  justifiable  cause ;  the  making  of  con¬ 
tracts  requiring  the  seller  to  deliver  but 
not  binding  the  buyer  to  accept  merchan¬ 
dise;  making  contracts  for  unspecified 
quantities  at  a  specified  price ;  offering 
any  article  in  a  manner  to  influence  the 
purchase  by  another ;  soliciting  the  pool¬ 
ing  of  orders  from  several  buyers  in 
order  to  give  them  more  favorable  prices 
or  terms  than  those  to  which  they  would 
ordinarily  be  entitled ;  consigning  mer¬ 
chandise  (except  under  circumstances  to 
be  defined  by  the  code  authority)  and 
copying  original  designs. 

Standards  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Code  Authority,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

FUR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Effective  May  28 

Covers:  The  manufacture,  production, 
repair,  and  remodeling  of  fur  articles, 
and  the  sale  thereof  by  manufacturers 
and/or  producers,  whether  such  sales  are 
made  directly  by  said  manufacturer  or 
producer  or  through  any  sales  agency. 
The  code  does  not  include  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  by  retailers  of  custom 
made  fur  articles  manufactured  to  the 
order  and  specification  of  the  consunter 
and  sold  directly  to  the  consumer,  nor  the 
repair  or  remodeling  of  fur  articles  bv  re¬ 
tailers  directly  for  the  consumer.  Whole¬ 
salers  who  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  manufacture  of  fur  articles  are  not 
under  this  code.  “Fur  articles”  is  de- 
fincii  tc  include  fur  coats,  scarfs,  trim¬ 
mings  and  kindred  articles  made  from 
furs  and  skins. 

Terms:  The  provision  on  terms  has 
been  stayed  and  is  not  notv  in  effect.  (It 
has  been  agreed  in  the  industry  that 
terms  of  8/10  EOM.  plus  federal  excise 
tax.  will  be  permitted,  with  alternate 
terms  of  6/10  EOM — 60  extra,  and 
net/4  months.  At  the  time  of  writing — 
June  22 — this  has  not  yet  gone  through 
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in  the  form  of  a  code  amendment.  No 
portion  of  the  code  now  in  effect  governs 
terms.) 

NRA  Labels  will  be  required  in  this 
industry  as  soon  as  proper  machinery  is 
set  up  to  govern  their  use. 

Advertising  allowances  are  prohibited. 
Misleading  advertising,  branding,  in¬ 
accurate  invoicing,  etc.,  are  prohibited. 
Where  the  trade  name  of  a  fur  is  not 
descriptive,  the  true  name  shall  be  printed 
on  the  ticket  attached  to  the  garment  at 
the  time  of  its  sale. 

Secret  Rebates  and  Commercial  Brib¬ 
ery  are  prohibited. 

Consignment  Selling  is  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  that  fur  articles  may  be  shipped  for 
selection  or  approval,  provided  that  arti¬ 
cles  for  return  are  shipped  back  by  the 
customer  within  three  days  of  receipt. 

Returns:  Except  in  the  case  of  latent 
defects  not  discoverable  upon  reasonable 
inspection,  the  return  of  fur  coats  and 
scarfs  shipped  in  accordance  with  speci¬ 
fications  is  prohibited  where  such  articles 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  for  more  than  five  days;  in  the 
case  of  fur  trimmings,  only  two  days  is 
allowed.  Returns  of  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  from  stock  and  shipped  pursuant 
to  a  written  order  may  not  be  accepted. 
Exceptions  to  these  rules  require  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Code  Authority. 

Samples;  Exhibitions:  Except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Code  Authority,  manu¬ 
facturers  may  not  leave  samples  with 
buying  offices;  accept  orders  placed  by 
resident  buyers  who  are  not  registered 
with  the  Code  Authority ;  give  exhibitions 
or  promote  any  sales  or  style  shows  with 
their  own  fur  articles  on  the  premises 
of  a  retailer  or  customer;  give  or  lend 
fur  articles  to  customers  for  use  as 
“show  pieces”  with  privilege  of  return. 

FUR  WHOLESALING  TRADE 
Effective  June  19 

Covers:  The  distribution  by  wholesal¬ 
ers  of  manufactured  fur  garments. 

Terms:  The  provision  on  terms  has 
been  stayed,  and  is  not  now  in  effect. 

Trade  Practices:  Members  of  the  trade 
are  prohibited  from  accepting  the  return 
of  merchandise  except  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  stated  above  in  connection  with  the 
Fur  Manufacturing  Industry  Code.  The 
lending  or  giving  of  “show  pieces”  is 
prohibited.  Leaving  samples  with  buying 
offices  is  prohibit^. 

NRA  Ixibel :  Wholesalers  have  the 
option  of  their  own  NRA,  labels  (to  be 
supplied  by  their  Code  Authority)  or  of 
permitting  the^^manufacturers’  original 
NRA  label  to  reittaio  on  garments. 

GALVANIZED  WARE  INDUSTRY 
Effective  May  27 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for  sale  of 
galvanized  ware,  such  as  tubs,  pails,  coal 
hods,  and  shovels,  oil  and  gasoline  cans, 
ash  and  garbage  cans,  sprinklers,  garbage 
pails,  baskets,  measures  and  refrigerator 
pans. 

Terms  shall  not  exceed  2/10,  or 
net/60  from  date  of  invoice,  date  of  in¬ 
voice  to  be  no  later  than  date  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Where  numerous  invoices  are 
rendered  to  a  customer  during  any  one 
month,  such  invoices  dated  from  the  1st 
to  15th  inclusive  may  be  discounted  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  invoices 
dated  from  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the 


month  inclusive,  may  be  discounted  on 
the  10th  of  the  following  month.  Galvan¬ 
ized  sprinklers  shipped  in  December,  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  may  be  given  March 
1  dating;  coal  hods  and  shovels  shipped 
in  June,  July  and  August  may  be  given 
September  1  dating.  Anticipation  may  be 
allowed  at  a  rate  not  exceedin'^  6  per 
cent  ner  annum  in  these  cases.  Open 
prices  are  provided  for. 

Trade  Practices:  Consignment  selling 
is  prohibited,  and  all  existing  contracts 
for  consignment  selling  shall  be  termin¬ 
ated  on  or  before  June  30,  1934.  The 
giving  of  guarantees  against  price  de¬ 
cline  (except  as  to  the  seller’s  own  de¬ 
cline  up  to  date  of  shipment,  or  date  of 
invoice  on  dated  items)  is  prohibited. 
Seconds  must  be  plainly  labelled  or  sten¬ 
cilled  as  such.  Free  goods,  except  sam¬ 
ples,  and  the  granting  of  any  advertising, 
catalog,  sales  promotion,  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  allowance,  are  prohibited. 

OPTICAL  RETAIL  TRADE 
Effective  June  18 

Covers:^  The  retail  distribution  in  indi¬ 
vidual  units  or  small  quantities  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  eyeglasses,  specta¬ 
cles,  oxfords,  lorgnettes,  and  all  lenses, 
eyeglasses  and  spectacle  cases,  parts,  sun¬ 
glasses  when  fitt^  with  ophthalmic  lenses, 
and  fitting,  repairing,  adjusting  and  other¬ 
wise  servicing  of  eye-wear  and  ophthalmic 
products  of  all  kinds,  and  the  servicing 
of  prescriptions  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
For  the  puipise  of  effectuating  this  code 
the  foregoing  definition  shall  embrace 
and  include  every  and  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  retail  distribution  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  the  foregoing  products  or 
the  servicing  thereof. 

Standards:  No  member  of  the  trade 
shall  use  or  dispense  any  ophthalmic 


products  which  are  not  of  first  quality  in 
accordance  with  standards_  hereafter  to 
be  set  up  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  approved  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Advertising :  Misleading  and  “bait” 
advertising  are  prohibited.  Specific  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  advertisements  of  “free 
examination  of  eyes”,  “free  consulta¬ 
tion”,  “consultation  without  obligation”, 
“free  advice”,  or  similar  phrases,  which 
are  prohibited.  Where  the  price  of  a 
frame  or  mounting  is  advertised,  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  must  depict  the  frame  with¬ 
out  lenses  inserted,  and  must  state  that 
the  price  does  not  include  lenses,  exam¬ 
ination  and  professional  services.  No 
member  of  the  trade  shall  advertise  lenses 
or  complete  glasses  (frame  or  mounting 
with  lenses  included)  at  a  price  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  professional 
services.  Inaccurate  underselling  claims, 
inaccurate  reference  to  competitors,  and 
the  advertising  of  deferred  payments  are 
prohibited. 

OPTICAL  WHOLESALE  INDUSTRY 
AND  TRADE 
Effective  June  11 

Coz'ers:  The  wholesale  distribution  to 
the  optical  retail  and  wholesale  trade  of 
spectacles,  oxfords,  lorgnettes  and  other 
ophthalmic  frames,  mountings,  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  all  ophthalmic  lenses,  eyeglass 
and  spectacle  cases,  parts,  artificial  eyes, 
sun-glasses,  industrial  goggles  and  eye 
protectors  when  ^uipp^  with  prescrip¬ 
tions  and  otherwise  servicing  eye  wear 
and  ophthalmic  products,  at  wholesale  to 
the  optical  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 
The  sale  to  the  retail  trade  of  instru¬ 
ments.  equipment,  tools,  machinery  and 
furniture  for  use  in  examining  eyes  and 

{Continued  on  page  121) 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  of  approved  codes  in  prezious  issues 

Summarised  in  this  Issue 

Effect  we  Date 

Baking  Industry 

June  18 

Bicycle  Manufacturing  Industry 

May  31 

Candlewick  Bedspread  Industry 

June  11 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  Industry 

June  18 

Drapery  and  Carpet  Hardware  Manufacturing  Industry 

May  19 

Fur  Manufacturing  Industry 

May  28 

Fur  Wholesaling  and  Distributing  Trade 

June  19 

Galvanized  Ware  Manufacturing  Industry 

May  27 

Optical  Retail  Trade 

June  18 

Optical  Wholesale  Industry  and  Trade 

June  11 

Refrigeration  Industry 

June  20 

Wholesale  Confectioners’  Industry 

June  11 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Trade 

May  24 

Other  Approzals  (Briefly  Summarised) 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Wholesale  Industry 

May  28 

Batting  and  Padding  Industry 

May  14 

Bias  Tape  Industry 

June  4 

Canning  Industry 

June  11 

Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Industry — Amendment 

May  5 

Counter  Type  Ice-Cream  Freezer  Industry 

May  14 

Hosiery  Industry — Amendment 

June  7 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt — Amendment 

June  5 

Package  Medicine  Industry 

May  21 

Preserve,  Maraschino  Cherry  and  Glace  Fruit 

June  18 

Spice  Grinding  Industry 

May  21 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products — Amendment 

June  8 

Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Industry 

June  18 

Washing  and  Ironing  Machine  Industry — Amendment 

June  2 

Wholesale  Wallpaper  Trade — Amendment 

May  10 
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Codes 


The  N.R.A.  Label  under 
Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


Fifteen  industries  are  now- 
attaching  NRA  labels  to  their 
merchandise  to  indicate  to  the 
consumer  that  it  has  been  manufac¬ 
tured  in  accordance  writh  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  in  their  respective 
codes. 

The  industries  which  have  most 
recently  joined  the  ranks  are 
the  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Industry,  which  has  been  attaching 
labels  to  its  merchandise  since  June 
11;  the  Rainwear  Division  of 
the  Rubber  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try,  which  began  to  label  its  mer¬ 
chandise  June  26;  and  the  Ladies’ 
Handbag  Industry,  which  l)egan 
labelling  its  merchandise  July  2. 

Incoming  shipments  from  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  following  industries 
should  bear  the  NRA  latel : 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Garment 
Dress 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s) 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Ladies'  Handbag 
Men’s  Clothing 
Millinery 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads,  and  Novelty 
Pillows 
Rainwear 

Robe  and  Allied  Products 
Umbrella 

If  merduindise  is  received  which 
should  bear  the  NRA  label  but  does 
not,  it  is  suggested  that  you  notify 
the  manufacturer  at  once.  Under 
the  Retail  Code,  you  may  not  pur¬ 
chase,  sell  or  exchange  merchandise 
manufactured  under  a  code  which 
requires  the  NRA  label  unless  such 
merchandise  bears  the  label. 

When  a  retailer  has  stock  on 
hand  which  was  manufactured  and 
sold  to  him  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  NRA  label  in  the  industry 
concerned,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
attaching  labels  to  it  himself.  This 
labelling  is  permitted  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  words  of  the  Retail 
Code  (Article  IX,  Section  2)  : 


“Any  retailer  rightfully  pos¬ 
sessing  the  insignia  of  the 
NRA.  who  has  in  stock  or  pur¬ 
chases  similar  merchandise 
which  has  been  manufactured 
before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  re¬ 
quiring  such  merchandise  to 
bear  an  NRA  label,  may  attach 
thereto  the  NRA  insignia.” 

Manufacturers  urge  retailers  to 
use  NRA  labels  on  their  stock  on 
hand,  because  a  uniformity  of 
labelled  merchandise  not  only  aids 
in  preventing  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  by  those  not  complying  with 
manufacturers’  codes,  but  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  the  public 
looks  for  the  label  in  merchandise. 

Retailers  who  wish  to  label  in¬ 
fants’  and  children’s  wear  which 
was  in  stock  or  in  transit  on  June 
11  may  obtain  gummed  stickers  for 
this  purpose  from  the  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Wear  Code  Authority, 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  price  of  the  stickers  will 
l)e  $2.00  per  thousand. 

The  Code  Authority  for  the 
Rainwear  Industry,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  has  likewise 
made  provision  for  retailers  to  ob¬ 
tain  gummed  labels,  which  may  be 
cemented  to  stock  on  hand  or  in 
transit  on  June  26.  The  price  of 
these  gummed  labels  is  $10  per 
thousand,  and  they  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Code  Authority.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  forbidden  to  issue  any 
labels  to  their  customers. 

Labels  for  ladies’  handbags  in 
stock  or  in  transit  on  July  2  may  l)e 
obtained  from  the  Code  Authority 
for  the  Ladies’  Handbag  Industry-. 
347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at 
a  cost  of  $2.50  per  thousand. 

Undergarments  and  negligees 
manufactured  under  the  Undergar¬ 
ment  and  Negligee  Code  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  bear  NRA  labels  begin¬ 
ning  July  23.  Retailers  wishing  to 
label  stock  on  hand  or  in  transit  on 
that  date  will  be  able  to  obtain  either 
gummed  or  pinned  labels  for  this 
purpose  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  a 
hundred  from  the  Code  Authority, 


One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  month, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Men’s  Garter, 
Suspender  and  Belt  Industry,  and 
the  Men’s  Neckwear  Industry  will 
be  ready  to  issue  NRA  labels  and 
begin  using  them. 

Neither  industry,  however,  has 
announced  a  definite  date  on  which 
labelling  will  become  compulsory. 
Some  leather  and  woolen  knit  gloves 
will  proliably  carry  labels  in  th,;  njar 
future,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
labelling  of  all  merchandise  in  this 
industry  will  not  be  made  compul¬ 
sory  until  November  1.  Unlabelled 
gloves  may  therefore  be  accepted 
until  that  time,  or  until  more  defin¬ 
ite  notice  is  received  from  the  code 
authority  for  that  industry. 

In  addition  to  these  industries, 
there  are  several  others  whose  codes 
contain  provisions  as  to  NRA  labels, 
but  which  have  not  yet  announced 
their  label  regulations : 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  (Men’s) 

Fur  Manufacturing 

Light  Sewing  Industry  except 
Garments 

Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather 
Goods 

Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 

Each  of  the  codes  mentioned 
alxjve  has  been  summarized  in  The 
Bulletin  in  the  course  of  the  past 
several  months,  and  these  summar¬ 
ies  include  in  each  case  a  definition 
of  the  industry.  Where  there  is 
doubt  as  to  what  code  would  have 
jurisdiction  over  certain  products,  it 
is  suggested  that  members  either  ask 
the  manufacturer  what  code  he  op¬ 
erates  under,  or  submit  the  question 
to  the  Association. 


Correction 

Under  the  heading  The  NRA 
Label  under  Approved  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Codes  on  page  33  of  the 
June  issue  of  The  Bulletin  the 
following  sentence  appeared:  “Un¬ 
der  the  Retail  Code,  you  may  pur¬ 
chase,  sell  or  exchange  merchan¬ 
dise  manufactured  under  a  code 
which  requires  the  NRA  label  un¬ 
less  such  merchandise  bears  the 
label.”  This  should  read :  “Under 
the  Retail  Code,  you  may  not  pur¬ 
chase,  sell  or  exchange  merchan¬ 
dise  manufactured  under  a  code 
which  requires  the  NRA  label  un¬ 
less  such  merchandise  bears  the 
label.” 
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H o  m  ef  ur  ni shin  g  s  Section 


Outlook  Indoors 


A  New  Merchandising  Plan 


for  Fine 


Leontine 

F  SCHUMACHER  &  Co.  and  J.  H.  Thorp  are  put- 
•  ting  into  effect  a  plan  for  merchandising  fabrics 
to  the  retailer  which  appears  to  offer  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  keeping  an  adequate  selection  of  fine 
fabrics  in  stock  without  undue  expense  and  which  will 
help  to  lift  department  store  decorating  departments 
out  of  competition  with  free  lance  decorators. 

The  plan  is  based  primarily  on  a  lowering  of  the 
jobbers’  expenses  by  the  discontinuance  of  such  ser¬ 
vices  as  the  supplying  of  clippings,  lengths  on  memo- 


Fabrics 


S  a  ■%  d  «  s 

random  and  servicing  to  the  customers  of  the  re¬ 
tailers’  drapery  and  decorating  departments. 

Selections  are  being  developed  exclusively  for  show¬ 
ing  to  the  buyers  of  retail  stores  and  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  will  not  be  shown  to  free  lance  dec¬ 
orators.  At  the  same  time,  the  jobbers  say,  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  servicing  to  the  retailers  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  sell  their  fine  fabrics  at  prices 
below  what  have  been  the  regular  prices  for  similar 
merchandise. 
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Home  Furnishings  Section 


- 

V  •  ^  ,  I 

- 

Eggshell,  eggplant  and  jade  are 
combined  in  this  smart  new 
damask.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


A  new  blue  and  eggshell 
damask.  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


It  will  be  jKJSsible  for  the  retailers  to  buy  quantities 
as  small  as  one  and  a  half  yards,  and  by  buying  in 
these  small  quantities,  at  the  lower  prices,  the  drapery 
department,  decorating  or  contract  department  and 
furniture  department  can  each  have  its  own  excellent 
selection  of  fine  fabrics  at  a  small  outlay.  (The  job¬ 
bers  suggest  the  purchase,  also,  of  three  yard  or  pole 
lengths,  which  will  give  the  display  manager  enough 
material  for  windows).  Fine  silks,  damasks,  velvets, 
mohairs,  linens  and  cottons  are  included ;  and  with  the 


new  plan  the  stocking  of  fine  fabrics  would  appear  to 
be  less  a  gambling  venture  than  it  has  been.  Because 
of  the  small  investment  required,  stocks  can  be  kept 
new  and  up  to  date.  Styles  and  colors  will  not  get 
ahead  of  the  store.  The  jobber  holds  stock  on  all  the 
lengths  sold  to  the  stores  and  fills  re-orders  without 
delay.  The  plan  is  being  offered  to  key  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

It  is  not  only  the  drapery  department,  according 
to  the  jobbers,  which  will  benefit  under  the  new  mer¬ 
chandising  plan.  For  a  relatively  small  outlay  the  furni¬ 
ture  buyer  can  assemble  a  binder  of  suggestions  for 
upholstery,  so  that  he  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
manufacturers’  selection  of  covers  and  can  offer  for 
his  custom-made  line  or  to  his  special-order  customer 
fabrics  to  compete  with  the  smartest  decorators’  sug¬ 
gestions. 

The  decorating  and  contract  departments  have  too 
frequently  in  the  past  found  the  regular  drapery  de¬ 
partment  stock  of  fine  fabrics  inadequate  and  have 
consequently  been  forced  to  resort  to  the  jobber  for 
servicing  and  pay  higher  prices  as  a  result.  They  should 
now  be  able  to  find  the  finest  materials  in  their  own 
store  stocks  at  lower  prices.  They  will  no  longer  be  in 
hopeless  competition  with  free  lance  decorators,  who 
may  undersell  them  because  of  lower  operating 
expenses. 


One  of  a  group  of  50  inch 
linens  included  in  the  new 
department  store  collection.  F. 
Schumacher  &  Co. 
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H  o  me  Furnishings  Section 


Trowbridge 


A  room  in  the  Crystal 
House,  Modem  Houses,  Inc. 


Chicago,  1934 


A  CCORDING  to  audit,  22,  565,  859  jjersons  visited 
the  Fair  in  1933.  The  modern  style  of  architecture 
and  the  dramatic  presentation  of  color  has  recorded 
for  1933  an  important  change  in  the  arts.  Architects, 
artists  and  engineers  worked  conscientiously  and  long 
to  give  a  true  expression  of  American  modernism.  It 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  since  the  opening  of  the  Fair 
last  year  many  millions  of  persons  have  put  their 
accumulated  impressions  to  work  on  their  immediate 
environment,  the  home. 

Manufacturers  of  building  materials,  household 
equipment  and  home  furnishings  report  increasing  sales 
of  articles  and  textiles  recently  designed  in  the  modern 
style.  Only  in  the  last  year  have  industrial  designers 
carried  modern  forms  and  colors  successfully  into  mass 
production.  Time-  and  labor-saving  devices  have  been 
developed  with  character  of  their  own.  The  year  1933- 
34  brought  the  streamline  not  only  to  automobiles  but 
to  trains,  clothes,  airplanes  and  small  houses. 

The  dozen  or  so  very  ■  attractive  houses  along  the 
lake  front  present  so  many  new  ideas  and  innovations 


for  comfortable  living  that  it  is  impossible  to  list  them. 
They  have,  however,  collectively  helped  us  to  determine 
the  good  from  the  bad  in  Modern.  The  chaste  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  designs  in  general  has  put  far  behind 
us  those  flamboyant  cabbage  roses  of  Paul  Poiret  once 
considered  very  modish  modem. 

Young  America  likes  and  understands  modern  de¬ 
sign.  It  has  cultivated  a  taste  for  indirect  lighting,  for 
straight  line  and  for  vitality  in  color.  Traditional  style 
holds  less  and  less  interest  for  the  coming  generation 
as  it  represents  the  taste  of  a  passing  one.  Retail 
sales  throughout  the  country  reflect  the  acceptance  of 
the  modern  style. 

The  1934  exhibits  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Chicago 
present  a  high  artistic  standard  not  only  in  the  luxury 
class  but  in  articles  for  everyday  use.  From  the  in¬ 
creasing  attendance  at  the  Fair  in  1934  even  a  greater 
number  of  people  will  be  impressed  with  good  Ameri¬ 
can  design  and  will  prefer  to  buy  articles  of  good 
craftsmanship  rather  than  inferior  ones  now  available 
at  the  same  price. 
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The  Retailer  and  the  N.R.A. 


ONE  tremendous  advantage 
which  has  accrued  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  and 
which  in  the  future,  regardless  of 
the  N.  R.  A.,  must  give  consider¬ 
able  concern  to  retailers,  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  development  of  the  nation¬ 
al  trade  associations.  These  trade 
associations  are  going  to  be  a  source 
of  considerable  worry  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  and  unless  the  retailer  off¬ 
sets  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
manufacturers  through  these  asso¬ 
ciations  by  strengthening  and  de¬ 
veloping  retail  associations  along 
national  lines,  the  retailer  is  going 
to  be  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage. 
This  is  not  a  mere  theory.  Time 
and  time  again  the  statement  has 
been  made  to  me  by  representatives 
of  manufacturers’  trade  associations 
that  if  I  succeeded  in  having  certain 
provisions  eliminated  from  their 
codes,  they  would  attain  the  same 
end  by  means  of  a  regulation  of 
their  trade  associations,  and  many 
of  their  threats  have  been  carried 
into  effect. 

4i 

The  battle  of  the  trade  associ¬ 
ations  is  a  distinct  possibility  for 
the  not-so-far  future.  I  trust  that 
at  this  convention  of  a  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  will  not  be  considered  in 
bad  taste  for  me  to  urge  upon  eaci 
and  every  one  of  you  who  is  not 
already  a  member  of  a  National 
Association  representing  your  par¬ 
ticular  division  of  retailing,  to  con¬ 
sider  very  seriously  the  thought  of 
becoming  a  member  of  such  an 
association  in  addition  to  your 
membership  in  the  State  Association 
so  that  the  nine  National  Associ¬ 
ations  sponsoring  the  Retail  Code 
may  become  the  articulate,  national 
voice  of  the  retailer  of  the  United 
States.  On  behalf  of  our  own  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
would  welcome  as  members  all  re¬ 
tailers  who  qualify  under  our  by¬ 
laws  for  membership  and  that  the 
value  of  our  Association  to  retail¬ 
ing  will  be  immeasurably  increased 
if  we  can  add  to  our  membership 
the  many  retailers,  large  or  small, 


BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 


Washington  Representative 
Retailers’  Protective  Committee 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

•  Some  pertinent  paragraphs,  of 
special  interest  to  the  “small  re¬ 
tailer,”  from  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Virginia,  June  2nd. 

who  are  eligible  for  membership 
but  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  not  seen  fit  to  join  us.  Let 
me  now  extend  an  invitation  to  you 
to  do  so. 

The  N.  R.  A.  has  always  been 
mindful  of  and  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  codes  on  the  “small  re¬ 
tailer”.  I  have  often  lieen  asked  by 
various  members  of  the  N.  R.  A. 


large  merchant  or  a  small  merchant 
within  the  scope  of  any  particular 
field  of  merchandising.  The  sole 
test  is  the  merchant’s  buying  power 
and  service  rendered  by  him  to  the 
producer  of  the  merchandise  in  his 
particular  field.  To  the  shoe  manu¬ 
facturer,  for  example,  the  retail 
shoe  dealer  who  does  a  volume  of 
$100,000  a  year  is  a  larger  retailer 
than  the  owner  of  a  department 
store  whose  shoe  department  may 
do  a  business  of  $50,000  a  year, 
regardless  of  what  the  total  volume 
of  that  department  store  may  be. 

Generally  I  would  say  that  the 
N.  R.  A.  has  made  every  effort  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  specialty 
store  as  against  the  department 
store  and  the  chains.  The  fact  that 


to  give  them  my  opinion  on  this  before  the  Retail  Code  was  ap¬ 
point.  The  answer  has  always  been  proved  it  was  required  that  a  pro- 
that  before  such  an  opinion  can  vision  be  inserted  giving  any  divi- 
properly  be  expressed  the  question  sion  of  retailing  which  so  desired 
of  who  is  a  large  retailer  and  who  the  right  to  make  application  for  a 

is  a  small  retailer  must  be  deter-  supplementary  code  is  an  indication 
mined.  of  the  desire  of  the  N.  R.  A.  to  pro- 

Our  Association  is  thought  to  tect  the  independent  retailer  who 
represent  only  large  retailers.  This,  deals  in  only  one  line  of  commodity, 
of  course,  is  most  erroneous.  Size  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
is  always  comparative, — a  dog  there  are  already  several  such  sup¬ 
weighing  80  pounds  is  a  mighty  plements  and  more  are  being  pro- 
large  dog  but  an  elephant  weighing  jwsed  such  as  a  proposed  Retail 
80  pounds  would  be  a  darn  small  Custom  Millinery  Code,  a  Retail 
elephant.  A  hardware  dealer  doing  Custom  Furriers  Code,  and  others, 
a  volume  of  $100,000  annually  There  is  absolutely  no  question 
would  be  a  big  retailer,  a  depart-  but  that  the  provisions  in  manufac- 
ment  store  owner  doing  a  similar  turers’  codes  have  had  the  tendency 
amount  would  be  a  mighty  small  and  have  been  designed  to  a  great 
merchant,  as  department  stores  go.  extent,  to,  as  far  as  possible,  put 
The  majority  of  our  members  are  every  buyer  of  merchandise  on  an 
comparatively  small ;  they  do  an  etjual  basis  and  to  stabilize  the  con- 
average  volume  under  $500,000,  ditions  of  buying.  Undoubtedly  any 
which,  of  course  must  be  considered  form  of  equitable  stabilization  must 
small  for  a  department  store.  A  have  this  effect.  Take  for  example 
shoe  store  doing  a  larger  volum^  the  stabilization  of  discounts.  Our 
of  business  than  the  shoe  depart-\j  Association  while  it  opposed  the  in- 
ment  of  a  large  department  store  elusion  of  discount  provisions  in 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  larger  merchant  codes  did  so  and  will  continue  to 
in  all  matters  appertaining  to  his  do  so  not  because  we  think  that  a 
particular  business  than  is  the  few  merchants  with  tremendous 
owner  of  the  department  store.  I  buying  power  should  obtain  a  cash 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  the  discount  of  10%  while  other  mer- 
N.  R.  A.  this  fact,  that  the  size  chants  have  to  content  themselves 
of  his  total  business  does  not  de-  with  7  or  8%,  but  for  a  totally  dif- 
termine  whether  a  merchant  is  a  (Continued  on  page  131) 
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INil>lisli<‘(l  as  a  part  of  the  Program  for  reviving  interest 
III  Silk,  as  sponsored  by  the  International  Silk  Guild, Inc. 


PARADE 


A  promotion  that  will  make  fabric  history  is  ready 
The  plan  for  this  Nation-wide  Silk  Promotion  has 
been  in  preparation  for  many  months.  It  is  now  com¬ 
pleted — is  under  way — the  Silk  Parade  has  started. 

In  your  trade  press — by  mail — by  special  bulletins — 
you  will  be  told  in  detail  of  this  important  movement. 
Every  factor  in  the  production,  handling  or  sale  of  silk 
will  be  stimulated.  The  importer,  the  converter,  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  product,  so  long  as  it  entails  the  use  of  silk 
— are  incorporated  in  this  plan — are  invited  to  cooperate. 

Already  the  alert  leaders  of  the  industry  have  seen 
the  possibilities  of  this  Silk  Promotion  and  are  planning 
their  own  promotion  efforts  to  tie  in  with  it. 

Choose  your  own  place  in  the  Silk  Parade.  Look 
lor  more  detailed  announcements.  If  you  do  not  get 
them,  write  us. 


International  Silk  Guild 

250  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
LExington  2-yj6o 
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The  Unique 


Properties  of  SILK  offer 


Sales 

Distinct 


Advantages  in  Selling 


BY  RALPH  RICHMOND 

Creative  Advertising  Writer 

— and  member  of  Feeley  &  Richmond, 


Advertising  and 


Every  woman  instinctively  knows 
and  appreciates  the  six  distinctive 
properties  of  Silk. 


Sales  Promotion 

WHEN  Silk  first  appeared  in  the  world,  nobody 
knows.  The  origin  of  silk-worm  cultivation — 
sericulture — and  of  all  the  attendant  operations 
leading  up  to  the  creation  of  the  fabric  are,  like  so  many 
of  the  elemental  crafts,  forever  lost  in  the  shroud¬ 
ing  mists  of  antiquity.  And  by  the  same  token,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  no  one  living  to-day,  nor  any  who 
will  be  born  for  untold  generations  to  come,  will  see 
Silk’s  disappearance.  All  that  we  can  say,  therefore, 
in  paraphrase,  is  that  Silk  came,  that  it  was  seen  and 
that  it  conquered.  Its  conquest  is  permanent. 

In  introducing  this  Supplement,  I  have  been  ad¬ 
jured  to  avoid  calling  Silk  “the  Queen  of  fabrics.” 
They  tell  me  that  the  phrase  is  too  banal;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  write  of  Silk  and  not  use  a  word  so  happily 
appropriate,  for  it  surely  is  that. 

The  Importance  of  Silk 

Silk’s  uses,  of  course,  are  without  number,  and  have 
always  been  so.  What  Woman  owes  to  Silk,  every 
woman  knows — and  every  man.  For  centuries.  Silk 
has  attired  the  female  form  divine,  enhancing  its  divin¬ 
ity,  mercifully  cloaking  its  occasional  departures  from 
the  model  Venus.  Yes,  the  debt  that  Woman  owes  to 
Silk  is  beyond  calculation  and  it  will  continue  so.  In- 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  that  great  novelist, 
George  Moore,  that  “it  is  only  by  Silks  and  scents  .  .  • 
that  we  have  raised  love  from  an  instinct  to  a  passion.” 

And  not  only  in  the  realm  of  clothing  is  the  role  of 
Silk  of  continuing  importance.  The  front  page  of  this 
very  morning’s  p)ap)er  blossoms  with  a  glowing  descrip>- 
tion  of  Venice,  ancient  city  of  the  Doges,  draped  from 
the  Piazza  San  Marco  to  the  farthest  lagoon  in  riotous 
fluttering  colors  to  mark  the  surprise  meeting  of  those 
two  latter-day  “doges” — Benito  Mussolini  and  Adolf 
Hitler.  According  to  the  headlines,  the  principal  fab¬ 
ric  used  by  the  good  Venetians  to  give  visual  expression 
to  their  joy  was,  of  course.  Silk. 

It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  multiply  without  end 
Silk’s  contribution  to  Beauty  and  History.  Its  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  incalculable.  Something  less  than  half 
a  dozen  yards  of  Silk,  knowingly  worn,  for  instance, 
once  inspired  the  conquest  of  half  of  Europ>e.  As,  down 
the  centuries,  purple  has  been  the  color  royal,  so  Silk 
has  been  the  fabric  regal.  Parenthetically,  “regal”  was 
another  word  I  was  advised  against  as  being  common¬ 
place  :  but  again  it  is  so  exact ! 
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The  Six 
Properties 
of  Silk 


Why  has  Silk  always  been — ^why  will  it  always  be — 
a  high  choice  among  fabrics?  To  answer  that  we  must 
enumerate  its  special  advantages,  the  peculiar  proper¬ 
ties  of  Silk  per  se.  For  in  the  combination  of  these 
properties  lies  its  importance  both  as  clothing  and  in 
its  divers  decorative  and  so-to-say  inanimate  uses. 

Silk  of  quality  has  six  properties  inherent  in  the 
fabric  which  are  either  exclusive  with  it  or  are  seldom 
present  in  combination  in  one  material.  Summarized, 
these  are :  “Feel,”  Sound,  Drapability,  Elasticity,  Clean- 
ability  and  Durability. 

The  “Feel”  of  Silk,  as  everybody  knows,  is  delight¬ 
ful,  soft  to  the  touch,  never  rough  to  the  fingers, 
caressing  to  the  skin.  Indeed,  “smooth  as  silk”  has 
long  since  become  an  indispensable  idiom  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Thus,  its  primary  appeal  is  and  always  has 
been  a  frankly  sensuous  one. 

This  is  likewise  the  case  with  another  of  its  charms. 
The  Sound  of  Silk,  in  some  of  its  fabrics — a  taffeta 
evening  dress,  for  example,  as  it  moves  across  a  dance 
floor — falls  like  music  on  feminine  ears.  Every  woman 
knows  it  to  be  a  definite  part  of  her  allure,  not  less  per¬ 
suasive  for  being  aural.  The  swish  and  rustle  of  Silk 
constitute  in  very  truth  a  kind  of  wordless  voice  ex¬ 
pressing  the  acme  of  Femininity. 

The  Drapability  of  Silk  is  another  quality  of  the 
fabric  which  cannot  escape  anyone  with  eyes  to  see. 
And  this  is  true  whether  it  be  used  as  a  decorative 
hanging  or  as  it  falls  in  folds  of  breath-taking  loveli¬ 
ness  from  the  shoulders  of  lovely  woman. 

The  Elasticity  of  Silk  is  also  one  of  its  pronounced 
advantages,  particularly  when  used  in  the  cutting  of 
any- kind  of  garment.  A  thread  of  quality  Silk,  in  the 
yarn,  has  a  returning  stretch  of  approximately  a  third 
its  length.  Spun,  woven  and  made  up.  into  a  silk  dress, 
for  instance,  it  will  “give”  and  return  as  much  as  15% 
to  20%.  So,  conforming  to  the  figure  not  only  in  repose 
but  in  movement,  it  serves  ideally  and  classically  the 
desires  of  .Woman  and  the  dictates  of  Fashion. 

..,,The  Gleanability  of  Silk  is  also  a  matter  of  general 
knpwledge.  Every  woman  knows  that  Silk  of  quality 
dry -deans  or  launders  beautifully,  that  it  can  be  ironed 
jcq^ssly,  that  no  -special  precautionary  measures  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  that  it  retains  its  original  form  and  shap>e 
after  innumerable  trips  to  the  laundry.  In  short,  that 
the  tub  tells  the  tale. 

Finally,  the  Durability  of  Silk  of  quality  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  -  that  this  point  needs  no  elaboration. 
It  is  an  ‘admitted  fact — ^like  the  law  of  gravitation. 

•  'These  six,  then,  are  the  peculiar  properties  of  Silk 
of-  qu^ity.  These  are  its  advantages  to  the  store  that 
sells  it,  capitalizing  on  these  virtues  and  merchandising 
Silk  intelligently  and  aggressively. 

What  Happened  to  Silk — and  Why 

Honest  confession  is  not  only  good  for  the  soul,  but 
good  for  business.  So,  at  least,  the  Silk  Industry  be¬ 
lieves.  Hence  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  depression 
years  treated — ^and  here  we  are  “taking  a  Brody”  and 
using  the  past  tense  with  a  certain  grim  determination 
— those  depression  years,  to  repeat,  treated  the  Silk 
Industry  none  too  gently*  As  the  consumer  purchasing 
power  of  America  narrowed  down  steadily^like  a  re¬ 
ceding  railroad  track — ^the  Silk  Industry,  like  many 
another,  was  put  to  it  to  keep  its  wheels  turning.  It 
had  built  on  quality  for  generations,  it  had  stressed 
Silk  as  the  fabric  of  luxury,  and  the  price  of  Silk,  in 


piece  goods  and  finished  clothing,  in  consequence  had 
stood  in  even  relation  to  these  appeals  of  Quality  and 
Luxury.  But  with  one,  two,  three  years  of  depression 
Mrs.  Consumer,  still  wanting  Silk  of  Quality  as  much 
as  ever,  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

Ergo,  to  keep  alive,  the  Silk  Industry  had  to  do 
something  in  order  to  gather  in  even  a  thin  small  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  public’s  dwindling  dollar.  It  had  perforce 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  a  finished  silk  dress.  This 
could  only  be  done  through  cheapening  constructions, 
using  other  fibres  in  the  weaves,  and,  in  short,  resorting 
to  every  means  to  reduce  costs.  All  this  quickly  led  to 
such  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  neither  the  buying 
public  nor  the  retailer  could  tell  with  surety  what  was 
true  Silk  and  what  was  not.  The  Industry  had  em¬ 
ployed  desperate  measures,  forced  by  the  times.  There 
Was  no  alternative  short  of  business  suicide. 

A  New  Policy — a  New  Silk 

But  now — no  more!  Changed  economic  conditions, 
joined  by  a  determined  policy  of  reconstruction  and  re¬ 
storation  of  Quality  and  standard  constructions  on  the 
part  of  the  guiding  factors  in  the  Silk  Industr)’,  are 
once  more  asserting  themselves.  The  era  of  over¬ 
weighting  and  other  abuses  is  past,  finished  and  done. 
This  is  so  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  these  meas¬ 
ures  are  no  longer  necessary,  since  the  cost  of  raw  silk 
is  rapidly  assuming  a  sane  and  logical  level.  And  as  the 
price  of  raw  silk  drops,  piece  goods  and  finished  gar¬ 
ments  come  automatically  within  the  wanted  retail  price 
ranges.  Second,  the  Silk  Industry,  cooperating  through 
the  International  Silk  Guild,  and  standing  as  it  were  on 
the  bridge  of  the  American  industrial  ship,  has  “shot 
the  sun,”  charted  its  position  and  laid  its  course  once 
more  straight  for  the  port  of  Buying  Confidence. 

To  reach  that  port,  the  Silk  Industry  has  reconsti¬ 
tuted  its  standards  of  inherent  quality.  It  has  under¬ 
taken  re-styling  on  a  new  scale.  It  is  developing  new 
fabrics  and  finishes.  In  short,  it  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  give  the  retail  store  again  the  feeling  of 
confidence  it  formerly  enjoyed  in  handling  Silk  of 
quality:  and  to  g^ve  to  American  women  the  kind  of 
silk  they  want  at  the  price  they  want  to  pay. 

A  Pledge — and  a  Profit 

This  it  not  a  vague  promise;  it  is  a  definite  and 
demonstrable  pledge.  The  clearest  evidence  that  the 
pledge  will  be  redeemed  is  in  the  merchandise  being 
shown  now  for  the  fall  and  winter  seasons.  Hence, 
this  will  become  a  restored  opportunity  for  the  Special¬ 
ty  and  Department  Stores — an  opportunity  not  alone 
to  trade  up  their  customers’  buying,  but  an  opportunity 
to  sell  a  fine  fabric,  in  piece  goods  and  in  jill  manner 
of  ready-to-wear,  at  prices  which  the  individual  store’s 
clientele  is  accustom^  to  pay;  and  to  sell  not  only  at 
a  sustained  Profit,  but  with  a  confidence  that  what  is 
sold  will  stay  sold. 

This  Supplement  is  therefore  published  to  serve  a 
double  purpose;  First,  it  aims  to  present  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  Silk,  in  all  its  aspects,  as  it  is  to-day  and  as 
it  will  be  to-morrow ;  and  to  show  the  profit  possibilities 
to  the  retail  store  that  features  it  effectively.  Second, 
it  represents  a  practical  buying  guide  for  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  As  such  it  is  offered  to  the  Silk 
Buyers  of  the  Specialty  and  Department  Stores. 

And  now — may  I  present  the  first  “speaker”;  Mr. 
Paolino  Gerli?  Mr.  Gerli: 


WHY  A 

Silk  Promotion? 

BY  PAOLINO  GERLI 

President,  International  Silk  Guild,  Inc.,  and 


Vice-president,  E. 

SILK,  an  ancient  fibre  with  a 
tradition  more  than  four  thous¬ 
and  years  old,  has  had  an 
acceptance  by  all  the  people  of  the' 
world  which  seemed  to  have  placed 
it  in  a  niche  all  its  own. 

The  silk  people,  most  of  whom 
were  born  and  reared  in  this  tradi¬ 
tion,  have  always  taken  it  for 
granted,  and  until  recently  never 
thought  that  this  great  gift  of  nature 
to  man’s  comfort  could  possibly  be 
challenged.  However,  the  challenge 
has  come,  and  frankly  it  was  first 
made  more  than  .fifty  years  ago 
when  the'  famous  Frenchman, 
Chardonnet,  brought  to  light  the 
.first  results  of  his  inventive  genius 
as  applied  to  chemical  processes  and 
available  vegetable  matter,  and 
created  a  cellulose  which  could  be 
spun  into  a  thread,  and  which  was 
then  called  “artificial  silk”  because 
,it  did  have  certain  resemblances  to 
silk. 

With  the  development  and  im¬ 
provements  which  were  bound  to 
ccme  in  the  production  of  this  fibre, 
a  new  industry  was  created.  Even¬ 
tually  there  was  applied  to  the  prod- 
uctja:iliitiiictil«'  nameV  which  we  all 
jknow  to-day  as  Rayon. 

- .  Indeed,  let  no  one  belittle  the  im- 
•portance  of  this  great  achievement, 
nor  the  contribution  which  has  been 
fnade  to  the  textile  field  by  the  con¬ 
stant  refinements  brought  into  the 
production  of  this  synthetic  fibre. 
It  was  only  a  step  from  these  de¬ 
velopments  to  the  natural  misunder- 
, standings  which  arose  in  the  public’s 
•nind  arid  the  confusion  which  has 
been  created  by  lack  of  positive 
knowledge  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  fibre  SILK  and 
the  synthetic  article  Rayon. 
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There  is  a  field  for  both,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  while  the  word  never 
should  probably  not  be  applied  to 
anything  in  this  day  of  fantastic 
progress,  when  science  has  done 
many  apparently  miraculous  things, 

I  still  think  that  certain  of  the 
natural,  God-given  characteristics  of 
Silk  will  most  likely  never  be  en¬ 
tirely  reproduced  by  chemical  pro- 
,  cesses. 

One  can  see,  I  believe,  from  this 
short  statement  of  facts,  the  reasons 
for  the  promotion  of  Silk.  Silk, 
which  has  had  this  general  accept¬ 
ance  for  thousands  of  years — Silk, 
which  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the 
weavers’  art  for  so  long — of  neces¬ 
sity  finds  to-day  that  it  must  recount 
and  broadcast  its  merits  anew  to 
confinn  more  definitely  and  reaffirm 
its  unchallenged  right  to  be  called 
the  superfine  textile  fibre. 

The  fast  tempo  of  the  world’s 
progress  has  made  it  possible  for 
public  preference  for  one  thing  or 
another  to  be  accelerated  by  promo¬ 
tional  efforts.  In  our  case,  we  feel 
confident  of  crystallizing  the  public 
acceptance  or  preference  for  Silk, 
by  a  simple,  direct  effort  fvhtch,  of 
necessity,-  must  have  as  its -object  a 
full  cooperation  with  the  retail  es¬ 
tablishments.  through  which  flows 
the.  movement  of  all  merchandise 
into  the  final  consuming  channels. 

How  the  Guild  Will  Serve 

It  was  for  this  .reason  that  the 
International  Silk  Guild  was  formed 
to  help  this  movement,’  to  set  up  the 
organization  which  is  now  ready  to 
function,  to  extend  to  all  interested 
in  the  production  of  -  Silk  articles  its 
help  all  along  the  line,  from  the 
production  of  the  raw  material  itself 


Paolino  Gerli 


into  the  manufacturers’  sphere  of 
action,  down  to  the  retailers’  many 
departments  which  distribute  Silk 
and  articles  made  of  Silk. 

In  a  sense,  we  believe  that  the  Silk 
Department  of  a  retail  store  has  also 
taken  that  department  somewhat  for 
granted  in  the  past,  but  there  is  no 
question  in  our  mind  that  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all  Silk  Departments  can 
be  materially  stimulated  to  larger 
profits  and  greater  satisfaction  to 
the  managements  of  those  depart¬ 
ments. 

We  therefore  invite  their  cooper- 
.ation,  their  suggestions,  their  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  assure  them  that  we  shall 
make  it  our  business  to  work  hand 
in  hand  with  them  for  greater  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  and  satisfaction  which 
is  bound  to  stimulate  an  increased 
volume  of  business  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  that  reputation  which 
l)egets  public  preference  and  confid¬ 
ence.'  .  '  •  - 

In  Europe  also,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  there  has  been  formed  an 
International  Silk  Federation  which 
will  work  in  the.  European  fashion 
centres  for  the  advancement  of  Silk 
and  Silk  articles.  Our  dose  con¬ 
tact  with  them  will  keep  us  abreast 
'of  any  trend  over  there  which  might 
have  favorable  references  in  the 
American  market,  so -that  there  will 
be  a  complete  tie-up  which  will  make 
our  own  efforts  of  the  greatest  value 
to  distributors. 
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A  Label  and  Its  Meaning 


BY  R.  D.  JENKINS 

Vice-president,  International  Silk  Guild,  Inc. 


which  look  like  silk,  and  which,  all  finishing  process.  However,  as  far 
too  often,  are  sold  as  silk,  but  which  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  des- 
are  not  silk,  presents  a  real  problem,  ignation  “pure  dye”  has  lost  a  great 

deal  of  whatever  distinction  and 
Recognizing  an  Obligation  significance  it  may  have  had  because 

of  the  frequent  practise  of  labeling 
The  International  Silk  Guild  rec-  synthetics  “pure  dye”.  Applied  to 
ognizes  its  obligation  to  the  con-  synthetics  this  is  misleading  because 
sumer  as  an  integral  part  of  its  synthetic  fabrics  are  not  weighted, 
responsibility;  and  it  will  endeavor  although  a  finish  can  be  added  to 
continuously  not  only  to  make  silk  them. 

available  in  those  lines  of  merchan-  Weighting — a  widely  used  process 

dise  of  greatest  interest  and  impor-  in  silk  manufacturing — gives  the 
tance  but  to  make  it  possible  for  added  body  which  makes  weighted 
consumers  to  know  when  an  article  silk,  if  weighted  properly,  a  par- 
is  made  of  silk  by  encouraging  ticularly  suitable  material  for  cer- 
identification  of  silk  merchandise  tain  kinds  of  merchandise;  inexpen- 
through  the  use  of  properly  des-  sive  ready-to-wear,  for  example.  It 
criptive  tags  and  labels.  is  this  process  that  introduces  the 

The  Guild  is  now  issuing  “  All  complication  in  identification. 

Pure  Silk”  tags  and  labels  to  identi¬ 
fy  i^re  dye  silk  merchandi^  as  de-  jbe  Guild’s  Future  Plans 
fined  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  its  most  recent  ruling,  which  This  problem  is  being  studied 
reads  as  follows :  under  Guild  auspices  by  a  techni- 

,  j  cal  committee  of  which  Dr.  D.  E. 

Pure  Dye  Goods:  Goods  Bouty,  president  of  the  United 

containing  silk  or  silk  and  other  States  Testing  Company,  Inc.,  is 

fibre  or  fibres  shall  not  be  desig-  chairman.  In  the  meantime,  distri- 

nated  pure  dye  if  they  contain  j^e  Guild’s  “All  Pure 

m  the  finished  state  more  than  Silk”  tags  and  labels  will  continue, 

ten  percent,  of  any  substance  When  authoritative  standards  and 

omer  than  silk  or  such  other  definitions  have  been  determined 

fibre  or  fibres  except  black  finally,  the  Guild  plans  to  establish 

which  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  identification  marks  in  tag  and  label 

percent.  form  for  weighted  as  well  as  for 

Until  recently  “pure  dye”  meant,  “P^^e  dye”  silks  which  will  enable 
to  the  trade  in  particular,  a  silk  American  consumers  to  buy  mer- 
fabric  to  which  no  tin,  lead  or  other  chandise  made  of  genuine  silk  with 
substance  had  been  added  in  the  {Please  turn  to  page  102) 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  the 

merchandising  complacency  of 
the  manufacturers  and  distri¬ 
butors  of  foodstuffs  was  jarred  by 
the  activities  of  a  young  doctor 
named  Harvey  Wiley  who  was  ad¬ 
vancing  the  strange  doctrine  that 
American  consumers  should  have 
some  means  of  knowing  what  they 
were  buying  to  eat. 

The  Wiley  idea  was  this:  A 
woman  could  go  to  a  grocery  store 
and  buy  a  pound — or  a  ton — of 
oleomargarine,  if  that  was  what  she 
wanted;  but  there  should  be  some 
means  by  which  she  could  know 
definitely  what  she  was  getting,  and 
the  grocer  should  not  !:«  permitted 
to  sell  her  oleomargarine  if  what 
she  really  paid  for  and  thought  she 
was  getting  was  butter. 

The  International  Silk  Guild  is 
now  concerned  with  what  American 
consumers  are  buying  to  wear.  The 
Guild  believes  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  wool  should  be  sold 
as  wool,  cotton  as  cotton,  linen  as 
linen,  rayon  as  rayon,  and  silk  as 
silk. 

Silk,  like  wool,  is  an  animal  fiber 
Cotton  and  linen  are  vegetable 
fibres.  The  so-called  “man-made” 
fibres,  such  as  acetates  and  other 
rayons,  are  produced  from  wood 
pulp  or  cotton  Enters  through  the 
use  of  chemicals  and  acids. 

Distinguishing  wool  from  linen, 
or  cotton  from  silk,  presents  no 
problems  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
But  distinguishing  silk  from  fabrics 


SILK  Plays  an  Important  Role 
in  the  Presentations  of 


L.t  t.  /TIRN 

INCOR  PORATED 


A  Group  of  Inspiring  Silk 
Fabric  Creations 
• 

STARLO 

An  all  silk,  pure  dye 
soft  draping  satin 


SPIRALA 

A  pure  dye  (all  silk)  canton  crepe, 
woven  to  simulate  a  spiral  effect 


TIGHERA 

An  all  silk  frise  uncut  velvet 

e 

TIGHERETTE 

All  silk  frisi  uncut  velvet 
with  a  crepon  weave 

e 

HESIONE 

An  all  silk,  soft  draping 
Lyons  Velvet 

e 

These  individual  fabrics  are  noteworthy  for  their  luxurious 
appearance  and  beautiful  drape.  In  the  piece  or  in  the 
finished  garments,  they  are  pre-eminently  worthy  of  your 
smartest  promotion  I 

L.&E.STIRN,  INC.  1400  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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SAMUEL  J,  ARONSOHN,  .»c 

Manufacturers 
1370  Broadway,  New  York 
Established  1891 

•  EVERYTHING  IN  FALL  FABRICS  • 

ALL  SILK 
SYNTHETICS 
WOYEN  TINSELS 
'  PLAIN  WEAVES 
NOVELTY  WEAVES 

•  FEATURING  NEW  WEAVES  • 

BIRCHWOOD 
ROCHE  D’OR 
GOLDEN  SERGE 
BORSALINO 
BRIAR  BELL 
SHADOW  DELL 
RONSONA 

•  NATIONALLY  KNOWN  STAPLES  • 

SUPER-RAMONA— SATIN 
DU  RHONE— CANTON 
HAMPTON  DOWNS— ROUGH  CREPE 

•  Something  New  All  the  Time  • 

SAMUEL  ARONSOHN,  me 

Manufacturers 
1370  Broadway,  New  York 

"FKOM  LOOM  TO  BUYER” 
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decision  on  the  part  of  the  industry 
to  cut  out  excessive  loading  and  re¬ 
establish  the  quality  standards  of 
their  product — making  silk  once 
more  mean  Silk — are  already  in 
ojMiration,  I  am  told,  and  that  we 
are  very  soon  to  be  shown  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  this  rehabilitation.  This 
store  looks  forward  to  it  eagerly, 
and  in  this  respect  we  are  typical 
of  progressive  American  dress  mer¬ 
chandisers  everywhere. 


Silk  DRESSES 


SILK  Dresses 

A  Matter  of  Emphasis 

What  the  Silk  Manufacturer  might  do  to 
Help  Retailers  Sell  More  of  His  Product 

BY  GEORGE  SIMON 

Vice-president 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  Neiv  York 


I  HAVE  just  been  glancing  over 
my  favorite  New  York  evening 
newspaper,  studying  my  own 
advertising  and  that  of  my  competi¬ 
tors  in  the  Women’s  Specialty  and 
Department  Store  fields,  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  advertising 
of  summer  dresses,  of  which  there 
was  a  great  deal,  for  we  are  at  the 
peak  of  the  summer  dress-buying 
season. 

One  result  of  my*  excursion 
through  this  60-page  newspaper  was 
specially  striking  and  significant. 
Were  I  a  Martian,  descended  for  the 
first  time  upon  this  much  harrassed 
globe  of  ours,  with  intent  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  kinds  of  fabrics  worn  as 
dresses  by  terrestrial  womankind, 
and  were  I  to  study  in  the  course 
of  my  search  the  advertising  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  newspaper,  I  would 
most  certainly  return  to  Mars  with¬ 
out  even  suspecting  the  existence  in 
dress  form  of  a  fabric  called  Silk. 
Except  in  the  advertising  of  hosiery 
and  underwear,  the  word  did  not 
appear.  Not  a  single  one  of  these 


large  metropolitan  stores  used  the 
word  “silk”  to  describe  a  dress. 

Why?  The  question  is  purely 
rhetorical.  Neither  this  store,  nor 
my  fellow  merchants,  nor  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  within  the  silk  industry, 
needs  to  ask  that  question.  We 
know  the  answer — all  of  us.  In  my 
own  store  we  sell  thousands  of 
dresses  a  year.  Many  of  these  thous¬ 
ands  are  indeed  silk  dresses,  but 
our  advertising  does  not  say  so. 
Not,  at  least,  at  present,  nor  has 
it  for  some  time  past.  What  we 
will  do  in  the  future  depends  on 
the  silk  industry.  It  is  up  to  the 
industry  whether  or  not  we  in  this 
store  bring  out  from  its  hiding  place 
in  Webster,  dust  off  and  return  to 
its  old-time  honor  the  adjective 
“silk,”  in  our  advertising  of  dresses. 

It  appears  that  the  silk  industry 
have  plans  actively  under  way 
towards  restoring  the  retailer’s  in¬ 
terest  in  Silk  and  the  confidence  of 
the  public  that  fabrics  bought  for 
Silk  will  be  Silk.  Price  conditions 
in  the  raw  silk  market,  backed  by  a 


These  renewed  activities,  it  seems, 
on  the  part  of  the  silk  industry  in¬ 
clude  not  only  fresh  patterning  and 
styling  but  also  the  development  and 
promotion  of  new  weaves  and  fab¬ 
rics  of  Pure  Dye  Silk.  This  latter 
is  especially  desirable. 

In  this  connection,  a  suggestion 
or  two  will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  taken 
amiss.  They  are  made  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  my  store  and  are  based 
upon  our  own  type  of  patronage. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  is 
addressed  particularly  to  the  gar¬ 
ment  cutters,  through  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  simply  that,  in  their 
styling  of  dresses  made  of  Pure 
Dye  Silk,  they  keep  the  models  of 
a  type  that  the  average  American 
woman  will  wear,  and  not  allow 
themselves  to  go  “outlandish.”  Our 
volume  in  dresses  comes  from  a 
clientele  favoring  dresses  simply  and 
tastefully  styled ;  and  not  only  our 
volume,  but  the  great  volume  of 
90%  of  the  women’s  Specialty  and 
Department  Stores  the  country  over. 
In  its  effort  to  restore  Pure  Dye 
Silk  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  dress  field,  the  industry  will 
of  course  not  overlook  this.  For  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  bear  this 
in  mind,  to  that  degree  will  the  effort 
to  bring  back  Pure  Dye  Silk  achieve 
permanent  success. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the 
productions  be  kept  well  within  the 
wanted  price  ranges.  There  were 
43,000,000  finished  dresses  pro- 
(Please  turn  to  page  99) 
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A  CLAIM 
THAT  HAS 
COST  THE 
RETAILERS 
THOUSANDS 


BEMROSE  SILK  MPG. 

CORPORATION 


1450  BROADWAY 
-NEW  YORK 


BENROSE 

Crepes 
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BY  NEIL  PETREE 


President,  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  New  York 


McCREERY  Silks  Famous  for 
over  a  Half  a  Century,  was  a 
well-known  slogan  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  New  Yorkers  for  many 
years.  As  time  has  gone  on  and 
James  McCreery  &  Co.  now  looks 
back  to  its  founding  in  1837,  97 
years  ago,  the  slogan  has  been 
changed  to  “McCreery  Silks  Famous 
for  Nearly  a  Century.”  This  is  a 
long  time  for  one  store  to  continue 
as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  supply 
for  a  particular  line  of  merchandise 
to  a  discriminating  clientele.  It  is 
a  heritage  that  places  a  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  up)on  the  present  man¬ 
agement,  not  only  of  the  McCreery 
store,  but  particularly  of  this  fam¬ 
ous  old  department. 

There  are  salesmen  in  this  de¬ 
partment  to-day  who  sold  Silks 
when  McCreery’s  was  on  Twenty- 
third  Street  thirty  years  ago.  There 
is  one  woman,  still  an  employe  of 
the  store,  who  worked  in  this  de¬ 
partment  when  the  store  was  located 
at  Broadway  and  1 1th  Street,  almost 
fifty  years  ago.  The  tales  of  these 


NEIL  PETREE 
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old  employes,  the  pictures  of  the  old 
department,  the  records  of  its  enor¬ 
mous  business,  and  the  interest¬ 
ing  old  advertisements,  one  of 
which  accompanies  this  article,  tell 
a  thrilling  story  of  the  romance  of 
a  Silk  business  around  which  an 
entire  department  store  grew. 

James  McCreery  was  primarily  a 
Silk  merchant,  who  knew  Silks  and 
loved  them  for  their  beauty,  their 
intrinsic  value  and  their  service¬ 
ability.  He  made  frequent  trips  to 
Europe  and  imported  his  own  fab¬ 
rics,  many  of  which  were  exclusive 
with  his  store.  He  built  his  own 
factories  in  New  Jersey,  and  de¬ 
veloped  some  of  the  finest  domestic 
Silks  in  the  country.  Quality  meant 


more  to  James  McCreery  in  the 
selection  of  Silks  than  did  any  other 
factor.  His  Silk  business  grew  until 
it  reached  an  annual  volume  of  al¬ 
most  two  millions  of  dollars,  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  which  was  done 
with  the  fine  dressmaking  trade  and 
some  with  the  cutting-up  trade, 
although  approximately  one  million 
dollars  a  year  was  sold  over  the 
counter  to  the  retail  customers. 

Times  changed  and  fashions 
changed.  The  retail  Silk  business 
was  no  longer  the  great  business  that 
it  formerly  was,  largely  because  of 
the  enormous  growth  of  the  ready- 
to-wear  business.  Another  factor 
that  affected  the  Silk  business  ad- 
(Please  turn  to  page  101) 


RETAILERS 


COOPERATINCWITH 
THE XILK CHILD  TO* • 
KEEP  $ILK$ON  THE  • 
HICH  PLANE  WHERE  * 
THEYBELONC  WE  HAVE 
PREPARED  ESPECIALLY 


FOR  YOU  A  LINE  OF  HICN 
CLASS  ALL  SILK  PLAIN  * 
AND  NOVELTY  FABRICS 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEASON  OF 
I9B4 

AND  INVITE  YOUR  IN' 
TEREST  IN  THESE. 


NOV/ ON  DISPLAY  AT 

4D8'7™AVE 

<OR.37ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
AND 

IN  OUR  SHOWROOMS 
AT 

CHKACO  •  LOSANCELES 
IAN  PRANCI5CODALLAS 

^  ALSOA  LINE  OF  FINE  DRAPERf  FABRKI 

THE  fCHWARZENBACH 
HUBER  Co. 


FALL  SILK  COLORS  OF 
THE  TEXTILE  COLOR 
CARD  ASSOCIATION 

A  GROUP  of  twelve  new  “leaf” 
tones,  high  fashion  colors  in 
the  collection  of  1934  Fall  Silk 
Colors  recently  released  by  the 
Textile  Color  Card  Association  to 
its  members,  reflect  the  rich  grada¬ 
tions  of  Autumn  foliage,  including 
Treemoss,  Leafgold,  Leaf  rust. 
Tawny  Leaf,  Russet  Leaf,  Wine- 
leaf,  Leafbiege  and  Scarlet  Leaf. 

The  Cocktail  Hour  highlights  a 
group  of  cheerful  sparkling  hues  in 
tune  with  the  animated  mood  of  the 
aperitif,  dansant  or  dinner  hour,  as 
well  as  gala  evening  affairs.  These 
brilliant  shades  include  Cordial 
Green,  Creme  de  Menthe,  Cocktail 
Blue,  Cheerio  Red,  Rose  de  Nuit, 
Cerisette,  French  Turquoise  and 
Bitter  Orange. 

Tone  on  Tones  is  an  important 
classification  portraying  darker  basic 
shades  and  harmonizing  tones  of 
medium  value.  Warm,  rich  browns, 
are  significant  in  this  arrangement, 
as  shown  in  the  complementary 
groupings  of  Oloroso  with  Malacca 
Brown  and  Winebeige  with  Wine- 
brown.  Greens,  of  growing  style 
significance  in  the  Fall  mode,  are 
represented  by  the  new  bluish  tones 
of  Pistache  Green  and  Palma  Green, 
while  Amande  and  Piper  Green  are 
harmonizing  shades  of  yellower 
cast.  Other  smart  ranges  include 
Rose  Fraise  with  French  Claret, 
Ashes  of  Lilac  with  Mellowine, 
Chinese  Orange  with  Clayrust, 
Dovewing  with  Treetaupe,  the  new 
eucalyptus  grey  type,  and  Bluedusk 
with  Bleu  Militaire,  the  latter  a 
high-fashion  greyed  blue. 

Stepping  Stones  is  the  caption  for 
a  collection  of  darker  basic  colors 
grouped  with  light  complementary 
shades  of  wider  graduation  than  the 
Tone  on  Tones.  Subtle  new  har¬ 
monies  in  this  high  style  grouping 
comprise  Mauvedawn  and  Black 
Cherry,  a  subdued  purplish  tone, 
Butterbeige  and  Tabas,  lively  to¬ 
bacco  brown.  Glace  Green  and 
Beetle  Green,  Shadobeige  and 
rune  Brown,  Icing  Pink  and  Mul¬ 
berry  Wine  and  Opal  Blue  with 
Nightblue.  The  paler  tints  in  this 
classification  are  especially  smart 
for  blouses  and  lighter  accent  notes 
on  dresses. 
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MAY  HOLD  BRITISH 
“SILK  WEEK”  YEARLY 


T’HAT  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Silk  Association  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  &  Ireland,  Inc.,  to  make  “Silk 
Week”  an  annual  autumn  event  in 
the  British  Isles,  was  indicated  by 
Frank  J.  Farrell,  president  of  tli« 
association,  in  a  brief  address  he 
gave  at  the  last  council  meeting  of 
die  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade. 

In  promoting  last  year’s  “Silk 
Week”  from  Oct.  2  to  7,  the  Silk 
Association,  while  seeking  to  extend 
sales  of  real  silk,  in  no  way  decried 
other  textile  fibres,  Mr.  Farrell  em¬ 
phasized  to  the  drapers’  council. 
Silk  was  being  pushed  on  appeals  of 
fineness,  strength  and  inherent 
beauty  of  fabric.  The  campaign,  he 
explained,  was  launched  as  the  Bri¬ 
tish  counterpart  to  the  Continental 
scheme  whereby  over  one  million 
French  francs  were  being  spent, 
chiefly  in  France,  to  promote  silk. 

Silk  will  be  promoted  as  silk, 
irrespective  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  manufactured,  Mr.  Farrell  pro¬ 
claimed.  British  silk  manufacturers 
expect  to  get  their  share  indirectly. 
To  “unthinking  people  who  are  in¬ 
clined  to  sneer  at  the  British  silk 
manufacturer  and  to  regard  him  as 
very  much  behind  the  times,”  Mr. 
Farrell  drew  attention  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  raw  silk  in  Britain, 
which  has  risen  from  825.044 
pounds  in  1925  to  2,365,395  pounds 
in  1932. 

The  “Silk  Week”  has  the  support 
of  other  trade  groups  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  such  as  the  Incorporated  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Distributors,  the 
Wholesale  Textile  Association  and 
Wholesale  Fashion  Trades  Associ¬ 
ation. 


John  Q,  Pf^elwood 

Corporation 

1440  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


Silk  Manufacturers 
Specializing 


in 


Weighted 
Flat  Crepes 


QUALITIES 

1700  -  200  -  2076  -  2276 


Beauty  and  Silk  Go  Well 
Together 

George  White,  celebrated  play¬ 
wright  and  producer  of  that  delec¬ 
table  musical  comedy  which  bears 
his  name,  in  an  interview  with  the 
author  of  an  article  on  the  modem 
actresses’  charm  and  grace —  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the 
“movie”  magazines  —  remarked: 
“Most  of  the  garments  my  show 
girls  wear  are  lined  with  silk  be¬ 
cause  a  woman  has  to  feel  luxurious 
next  to  her  skin  to  look  luxurious.” 

— Silk  and  Rayon  Digest. 


Mills  at 

Allentown,  Pa. 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
Hawley,  Pa. 
Honesdale,  Pa. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Crossville,  Tenn. 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
McMinnville,  Tenn. 
Sparta,  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenn. 
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W€  fR€NT  tINE  ACflON  / 

!Ac-TMd,^^ 


ARE  heartily  in  back  of  the  Yard  Goods 


Buyer  whose  good  judgment  made  him  slow  to  accept 
fabrics  that  simulated  silk. 


We  believe  as  he  does  that  sound  profits  and  increasing 
volume  are  built  with  “real  silk”  fabrics.  As  a  result  it 
is,  and  has  been,  the  policy  of  this  house  to  provide 
continually  new  and  beautiful  real  silks  for  Yard  Goods 
department  promotion. 

THINK  OF  GOLDSTEIN-WILKINS  AS 
A  CONSTANT  SOURCE  OF  NEW  IDEAS 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  PURE  SILKS 


eOLDSTFIN  lUllKIII!i 

A  conroftAiioN 

1412  BROADIUAY  •  NEU)  YORK 


h 

PROFIT  AND  PRESTIGE 
You  can  begin  and  end 
the  season  with 

Pure  Dye  Satin 

•v 

Season  in  and  season  out  our  pure 
Silk  Sinuella  out-ranks  all  other  sat¬ 
ins.  Lovelier  to  the  hand,  more 
graceful  in  drape,  and  in  the  sea¬ 
son's  newest  colors.  Use  Sinuella  as 
a  style  leader  and  staple  for  Fall. 
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CLEANING 


THE  TUB  TELLS  THE  TALE 


BY  GEORGE  H.  JOHNSON 

Department  of  Research  and  Textiles, 
Laundry  Oivners  National  Association 


Silks  are  washed  either  by  hand 
methods  or  in  special  silk-washers 
of  small  diameter  (frequently  call¬ 
ed  “pony”  washers).  Oscillating  or 
rocking-types  of  washers  are  also 
employed  for  cleaning  soiled  silk 
pieces. 

Hand  Washing  Method 

When  small  silk  pieces  are  wash¬ 
ed  by  hand,  they  should  never  be 
twisted  or  wrung,  but  should  be 
squeezed  gently.  Rubbing  of  any 
sort  should  be  avoided  to  prevent 
tears  (especially  in  the  case  of  knit- 
goods)  and  distortion  caused  by  the 
warp  sliding  or  slipping  over  the 
filling.  Plenty  of  neutral  soap 
should  be  used,  followed  by  care¬ 
ful  rinsing,  again  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  100° F. 

Pony  Washing  Method 

The  following  general  type  of 
washing  formula  may  be  used  when 
silk  pieces  (netted)  are  washed  in 
small  cylinder  or  pony  washers. 

1st  bath — Add  warm  water  at  90° 
to  100°  F.  until  a  5-inch  water- 
level  is  reached.  Add  a  good 
quality  low-titer  neutral  soap 
(free  from  excess  alkalinity) 
to  obtain  a  heavy  suds.  Wash 
for  5  minutes  and  drain  the 
bath. 

2nd  bath — Repeat,  if  necessarj-. 

3rd  bath — Add  10  inches  of  water 
to  the  washer  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  100°  F.  and  rinse 
for  2  minutes  after  the  proper 
water-level  has  been  reached. 
Drain. 

4th  bath — Repeat. 

(Please  turn  to  page  79) 


WHILE  it  undoubtedly  is  true 
that  the  bulk  of  the  family 
work  handled  by  commercial 
laundries  is  made  of  cotton  and 
linen,  it  nevertheless  is  a  fact  that 
a  large  volume  of  washable  silks 
make  up  the  weekly  laundry  bundle. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
important  materials  containing  silk 
that  are  commonly  laundered. 

1.  Bed  spreads 

2.  Quilts  (covering) 

3.  Curtains  and  drapes 

4.  Wash  dresses  and  blouses 

5.  Slips  and  lingerie 

6.  Knit  underwear 

7.  Hosiery 

8.  Washsuits 

9.  Handkerchiefs 

10.  Children’s  dresses 

11.  Smocks 

12.  Shirts 

These  items  may  be  all-silk  or, 
depending  upon  the  type,  they  may 
be  mixtures  of  silk  with  rayon,  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool. 

These  various  kinds  of  silk  ma¬ 
terials  are  identified,  usually  by  what 
is  known  as  non-permanent  meth¬ 
ods,  that  identify  the  article  while  in 
the  commercial  plant,  but  which  are 
removed  at  the  time  the  bundle  is 
assembled  for  wrapping  and  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  customer.  One  such 
method  consists  of  placing  the  silk 
piece  or  pieces  in  a  cotton  meshed- 
net  and  identifying  the  net  with  a 
marked  pin  or  tag.  The  net  thus 
serves  not  only  a  means  of  identi¬ 
fying  a  customer’s  silk  pieces,  but  it 
also  protects  them  during  the  brief 
washing  process  that  silk  requires. 

Washing  Methods 
As  far  as  washing  and  finishing 
are  concerned,  a  commercial  laundry 


regards  silk  and  rayon  as  one  gener¬ 
al  grouping.  As  previously  suggest¬ 
ed,  the  mcUiy  types  of  silk  are  sep¬ 
arated  into  various  groupings,  hos¬ 
iery  being  washed  at  one  time  and 
curtains  at  another.  Lingerie  and  tub 
silks  also  are  washed  sejiarately,  first 
being  segregated  in  such  groupings 
as  white,  light  and  dark  colored. 
These  precautions  are  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  light  tints  and 
white  pieces  from  being  dulled  or 
stained  by  the  heavier  shades. 

Since  during  laundering  there  al¬ 
ways  is  the  likelihood  of  encouter- 
ing  fugitive  shades  and  tints  as  well 
as  colors  of  reasonable  fastness  to 
washing,  every  attempt  is  made  to 
control  washing  temperatures.  Fort¬ 
unately  silk  is  cleaned  rather  easily, 
so  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
maximum  washing  temperature  of 
100°  F.  does  not  impose  any  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty  upon  the  laundert 
Furthermore,  silks  (unless  mixed 
with  cotton)  hardly  ever  require  the 
use  of  alkaline  builders  such  as  sod¬ 
ium  metasilicate,  trisodium  phos¬ 
phate,  etc.  About  all  that  is  requir¬ 
ed  is  a  good  grade  of  neutral  soap, 
usually  low-titer.  Without  being 
concerned  too  much  about  the 
chemical  significance  of  “titer,”  let 
it  be  said  that  a  low-titer  soap  is 
more  soluble  at  the  lower  washing 
temperatures  used  for  silks  and  also 
that  such  a  soap  exerts  its  great¬ 
est  wetting-out  pow-ers  at  such  temp¬ 
eratures.  At  all  times  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  made  to  use  as  short 
a  washing  process  for  silks  as  it  is 
possible  to  use  and  properly  clean 
the  soiled  pieces.  Lightly-soiled  silk 
articles  should  be  separated  from 
more  heavily-soiled  pieces.  Soft 
water  should  be  used. 
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QUALITY 


BUILDS  CONSUMER  SATISFACTION 


Our  business  is  founded  on  Quality  and  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  retail  store  by  enabling  it  to  conserve 
its  own  reputation  for  quality  in  the  merchandise  it  offers. 
Customer  Confidence,  years  in  the  building  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  day.  Wise  management,  appreciating  this 
only  too  well — and  knowing  it  to  be  the  store’s  most  valu¬ 
able  asset — does  not  gamble  with  it.  Such  management 
buys  only  from  sources  which  appreciate  all  this  and  ac¬ 
tively  assist  in  conserving  Customer  Confidence  by  making 
and  selling  all  pure  silk  fabrics  of  quality. 


O.  I.  C;.]M . 

SILK  MANUFMTTURERS 

469  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Prevailing  Crepe  Fabrics 
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BY  D.  E.  DOUTY 

President  and  General  Manager, 
United  States  Testing  Company 

The  laboratorj’  is  the  workshop 
of  science.  Compared  with 
many  elements  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  civilization,  it  is  a  recent 
development.  Through  its  facilities, 
its  delicate  instruments,  its  marvel¬ 
ous  revelations,  man  has  wrested 
from  nature  many  of  the  secrets 
of  the  universe  unknowable  to  him 
through  his  unaided  senses.  He  has 
applied  them  to  his  uses,  to  his 
advancement  and,  sometimes,  to  his 
discredit  and  detriment.  On  every 
hand,  in  our  increasingly  complex 
life,  products  originated,  developed, 
improved  in  the  laboratory  and  now 
produced  under  laboratory  control 
are  utilized  with  very  little  thought 
or  knowledge  on  the  consumers’ 
part  of  the  vast  amount  of  human 
effort,  clever  dexterity  and  pene¬ 
trating  mental  processes  which  have, 
through  laboratory  operations, 
brought  them  to  consumer  service. 

The  beautiful  woven  silk  fabrics 
used  in  our  clothing,  adorning  our 
houses,  and  serving  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  needs  of  some  of  our  industries 
for  strength,  lightness  and  elastic 
properties;  the  knitted  tissues 
formed  into  the  most  delicate  supple 
sheer  hosiery;  the  soft,  light  and 
durable  underwear;  the  strong  elas¬ 
tic.  enduring  silk  threads  in  our  gar¬ 
ment  manufacture,  the  yarns  that 
insulate  our  electric  wiring  and  form 
our  finest  fishing  lines :  all  these 


utilize  a  natural,  raw  silk  that  has 
a  background  of  extensive  laboratory 
development  and  forms  a  silk  indus¬ 
try  in  which  laboratory  control 
plays  a  very  important  part. 

A  Myth — and  a  Reality 
We  enjoy  the  romantic,  perhaps 
mythical,  story  of  the  beautiful 
little  child-wife  princess  who,  stroll¬ 
ing  in  the  royal  garden,  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  silk  worm  spinning 
its  beautiful,  delicate  fibre  into  a 
cocoon  of  great  toughness  and  com¬ 
pactness,  in  which  the  worm  could 
safely  pass  its  wonderful  transfor¬ 
mation  into  a  beautiful,  soft  grey 
moth,  protected  from  the  attack  of 
its  enemies  and  secure  from  the  de¬ 
structive  influence  of  the  wind  and 
weather,  which  had  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  fibre. 

In  her  primitive  world,  the  little 
l)rincess  was  not  aware  that  this 
delicate-appearing,  slender  fibre  had 
the  stren^h  of  soft  iron ;  that,  fine 
as  it  was,  it  consisted  of  two  fila¬ 
ments  cemented  together  and  that 
each  filament  was  formed  of  15  to 
20  fibrillse  laid  parallel,  cemented 
into  the  tiny  cable  by  a  gum  which 
hardened  quickly  and  iiossessed 
high  elastic  properties. 

These  facts  were  revealed  by 
laboratory  studies  several  thousand 
years  later,  relatively  just  a  few 
years  ago. 

This  marvelously  clever  structure 
of  the  silk  filament  made  up  of  a 
bundle  of  parallel  fibrillse  more  min¬ 
ute  than  man  has  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  is  probably  responsible  for  the 


great  strength,  flexibility  and  lustre 
of  the  silk  thread.  Engineers  have 
utilized  the  advantage  of  this  con¬ 
struction  by  means  of  fine  strands 
massed  into  a  single  cable  to  secure 
great  strength  and,  at  the  same  time, 
flexibility  in  wire,  rope  and  cable. 

The  great  cables  of  the  Brooklyn 
and  the  George  Washington  Sus- 
jjension  Bridges  are  laid  up  of  rela¬ 
tively  very  fine  wires,  not  alone  for 
tlie  convenience  in  placing  them 
over  the  supporting  piers,  but  so 
that  they  will  have  great  strength 
and  l)e  sufficiently  flexible  to  dip  in 
a  graceful  loop  along  which  the  im¬ 
mense  stresses  of  the  structure. are 
uniformly  distributed. 

Silk  Improvement  through 
Culture 

If  we  possessed  some  of  the  silk 
filaments  discovered  by  the  royal 
])rincess,  we  would  undoubtedly  find 
them  very  inferior  to  the  modern 
raw  silk  filament.  In  biological 
laboratories,  the  silk  worms  have 
1)een  bred,  cross-bred  and  selected 
for  improvement  of  filament  and 
increase  of  yield.  No  greater  care 
or  higher  degree  of  scientific  skill 
has  been  devoted  to  the  development 
of  fine  horses  or  blooded  cattle 
than  to  the  silk  worm. 

In  the  botanical  laboratory,  the 
mulberry,  the  food  of  the  silk  worm, 
has  been  studied,  cross  fertilized 
and  selected  to  develop  the  proper 
food  values  to  produce  stronger, 
more  uniform  and  more  lustrous 
fibre. 

(Please  turn  to  page  97) 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DYEING 
AND  FINISHING 


BY  W.  ROBERT  BLUM 

United  Piece  Dye  lUorks 

Jj^HAT  an  important  part  the 

silk  dyer,  finisher  and  printer 
plays  in  the  scheme  of  silk  produc¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  today!  How 
true  is  the  apt  expression  that  “The 
Finish  Sells  the  Fabric.” 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  under¬ 
took,  in  cooperation  xoith  the  silk 
dyers,  the  publishing  of  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Stlk  Dyeing  Industry  in 
the  United  States.”  The  finished 
tvork,  published  in  a  beautiful  vol¬ 
ume,  was  a  splendid  historical  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  development  of  the  silk 
dyeing  industry  and  the  grov  ih  of 
the  indhndual  firms  in  the  industry. 

If  the  opportunity  ever  cotnes 
again  we  shall  encourage  and  sup¬ 
port  the  xvriting  and  publishing  of  a 
book  to  be  entitled  “The  Romance 
and  Artistry  of  the  Silk  Dyeing  and 
Printing  Industry.”  Such  a  book 
Xi'ould  of  necessity  have  to  be  xerit- 
ten  by  one  capable  of  interpreting 
the  unusual  circumstances  r'^sulting 
in  a  combination  of  artistry  and  in¬ 
genuity  to  meet  the  demands  of 
commercial  necessity  imposed  upon 
the  silk  industry  by  its  mistress  of 
cx'cr-changing  moods  and  fancies. 
Dame  Fashion. 

H  e  xi’ould  like  to  xerite  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  such  a  book,  taking 
for  our  subject  “The  Debt  of  the 
Silk  Industry  to  the  Dyers,  Fin¬ 
ishers  and  Printers,”  to  tell  hoxv  the 
groxeth  of  the  silk  industry  has  been 
largely  made  possible  by  the  devel¬ 
opment,  in  order,  of  skein  dyeing 
and  finishing,  xecighting  in  the 
skein;  dyeing  in  the  piece;  fast- 
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color  dyeing;  ten  and  txvelve  color 
printing;  xveighting  in  the  piece. — 
Editorial  published  in  the  “Silk  and 
Rayon  Digest.” 

JUDGING  the  finish  of  a  mater¬ 
ial  can  he  compared,  I  believe, 
to  judging  fur  coats  and  dia¬ 
monds.  In  each  instance,  only  an 
expert  is  in  a  position  to  determine 
ihe  quality. 

What  is  the  consumer  to  go  by, 
then,  you  ask?  As  in  the  purchase 
of  furs  and  diamonds,  she  must 
have  confidence  in  the  store’s  judg¬ 
ment.  Every  yard  of  material  must 
he  dyed  and  fini.shed.  When  this 
material  is  displayed  on  the  counter, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  garment,  it  can 
be  judged  for  smartness.  Rut  the 
quality  of  the  dveing  and  finishing  is 
a  matter  for  only  experts  to  decide. 
.\nd  often  they  cannot  tell.  So  that 
the  only  laboratory  test  for  finish¬ 
ing  is  wear  hv  the  consumer — and 
then  it  is  too  late.  The  resnonsihil- 
itv.  therefore,  rests  with  the  stores. 

Have  T  painted  a  depressing  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dyeing  and  finishing  sit¬ 
uation?  If  T  have,  it  is  because  I 
am  so  familiar  with  the  pitfalls  and 
problems  with  which  dyeing  and 
finishing  firms  are  faced.  There  are 
seasons  to  contend  with.  There  is 
rush  work.  There  is  the  point  that 
every  dye  job  is  a  special  one,  re¬ 
quiring  special  handling  and  the 
closest  attention  to  detail.  In  fact  a 
large  dye  works  has  as  many  as  500 
different  fabrics  at  a  time.  New 
fabrics  are  invented  faster  than  you 
can  keep  track  of  them.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  even  a  dyer  who 


has  unlimited  facilities  and  reserves 
often  makes  mistakes?  Imagine 
what  a  problem  is  presented  to  the 
retailer!  After  all,  the  consumer 
holds  the  store  responsible  and  it  is 
the  store  that  suffers,  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  when  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  experienced  by  the  customer. 

What  to  do  about  it?  How  solve 
this  problem  of  anonymity?  The 
importance  of  having  better  and 
more  reliable  dyeing  and  finishing 
has  resulted  in  the  determination  to 
identify  it  with  the  reliable  firm 
that  handled  these  processes.  Just 
as  the  consumer  is  happy  in  her 
jnirchasL*  of  furs  or  diamonds  when 
she  feels  confidence  in  the  store,  so 
she  is  much  more  apt  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  dress  she  buys  if  she  is 
assured  by  the  store  that  it  has  been 
dyed  and  finished  expertly. 

Marking  the  selvage  at  the  ends 
of  each  piece  was  found  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  So  often  the  mark  was  cut  off 
or  hidden  that  the  identification  was 
seldom  seen  by  the  consumer.  .\t 
present  we  are  meeting  this  problem 
by  identifying  the  products  with 
labels  attached  to  the  garment  by 
the  manufacturer.  This  is  proving 
very  successful.  It  enables  the  dress 
manufacturer  to  pass  on  to  the 
stores  an  added  assurance  of  the 
quality  of  the  dye  and  finish.  It 
gives  the  store  a  new  promotion 
angle  and  serves  to  ingratiate  the 
department  with  the  customer,  for 
she  knows  that  she  is  being  given 
the  ultimate  in  dyeing  and  finishing 
quality  when  the  garment  is  laljeled 
by  a  res|X)nsible  firm  which  pro¬ 
cessed  the  fabric. 
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SILKS  OF  TODAY— as  did  silks  of  yesterday,  depend  for  their  exquisite  beauty  upon  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  their  rich  colors  and  the  mellowness  of  their  finish.  For  half  a  century  National's 
craftsmen  have  been  processing  silks,  with  an  envioble  record  of  progress  and  achievement 
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THE  NEW  WEAVES 


A'  charming  dinner  dress  made  by 
Junior  League  Frocks,  Inc.,  of 
Wahnetah's  “Feather  Taffeta”, 
one  of  the  smartest  new  silks  on 
the  market. 


IT  was  half  past  four  on  a  sizzling 
afternoon.  Tire  sun  beat  clown  on 
Seventh  Avenue  with  the  remorse¬ 
lessness  of  a  steam  drill.  Wilted, 
perspiring  salesmen,  limp  coats  over 
their  arms,  stood  about  the  occasion¬ 
al  sticky  oasis  of  soda  fountain  or 
sidewalk  Imr  in  listless  discourage¬ 
ment.  Even  the  rampageous  young 
human  stallions  who  ordinarily  send 
their  pushcarts  careening  at  break¬ 
neck  speed  through  the  crowds  on 
the  pavement,  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  erstwhile  savage  craving  to  ex¬ 
terminate  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
human  race,  in  a  sudden  sullen  de- 


FALL  FASHIONS — with  a  preface! 

Surveyed  by 

MARIE  STARK 

Fashion  Authority 


termination  to  get  themselves  and 
the  colorful  contents  of  their  carts 
out  of  the  blistering  sun  as  soon 
as  possible.  “One  more  call”,  we 
thought,  “and  then  home  and  a  cold 
shower.”  The  day  had  l)een  very 
interesting,  but  hot  ...  of  a  deadly, 
devastating,  midsunimer  hotness. 

And  At  Last 

Since  this  is  to  be  an  article  upon 
Fall  fashions,  though  up  to  now 
you  probably  have  not  suspected  it, 
we  had  left  to  the  last  on  our  list, 
as  not  having  a  great  deal  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  tire  style  picture,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  makes  very  inex^ien- 
sive  silks,  and  those  mostly  for  mail 
order  houses.  We  had  included  him 
only  because  in  a  hazardous  career 
having  to  do  with  fashions  we  have 
learned  that  you  never  can  tell  where 
a  nugget  of  information  will  be 
found. 

“Could  we  see  what  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  for  Fall?”,  we  asked.  “We  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  concentrate  on 
silks.” 

The  man  to  whom  we  were  si)eak- 
ing  was  hot,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
and  dog  tired,  but  at  our  words  his 
face  brightened  and  his  eyes  lighted 
up. 

A  Latter-day  Cellini 

“I  am  a  silk  man !”  he  said.  And 
no  Cellini  ever  said,  “I  am  a  worker 
in  precious  metals,”  with  greater 
pride.  “Silk  is  the  thing  I  know.  It 
is  the  finest  fibre  there  is.  Oh,  I 
could  tell  you  a  lot  about  silk !” 

Was  it  really  cooler,  or  was  it 
just  the  freshness  of  his  enthusi¬ 
asm?  People  had  l)een  telling  us 
about  their  new  silks  all  day  long. 
We  are  going  to  pass  on  to  you 
what  they  said,  in  a  moment  or  two, 
but  no  one  had  talked  about  silk 
like  this.  “We  should  love  to  hear !”, 
we  answered. 

“Silk  is  marvelous  ...  it  is  so 


strong!”  he  continued.  “Hold  out 
a  well-woven  piece  of  silk  and  a 
man  can  jump  from  a  second  story 
window  into  it  with  safety.  Why, 
do  you  know  that  in  a  yard  of  ordin¬ 
ary  canton  crepe  which  sells  at 
wholesale  for  about  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  yard,  you  could  count,  if 
you  had  a  strong  enough  magnifying 
glass,  between  four  and  five  hund¬ 
red  thousand  lengthwise  filaments? 
It  is  because  the  filaments  are  so 
fine  and  they  can  be  so  closely  woven 
that  silk  is  so  strong. 

“And  it  doesn’t  burn !  See  this 
telephone  cord?  It  is  bound  with 
silk,  it  would  just  smoulder  in  a  fire 
...  it  wouldn’t  really  burn  I  Para¬ 
chutes  are  made  of  silk  because  of 
its  strength  and  because  it  doesn’t 
take  fire  easily. 

Silks  that  Antedate  Columbus 

“And  silk  lasts!  Go  up  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum ;  you  will 
find  there  silks  hundreds  of  years 
old,  just  as  beautiful  as  they  were 
the  day  they  were  woven.  Silk 
goods  can  be  kept  years  with¬ 
out  deterioration.  Silk  is  marvelous, 
young  lady !  There  is  nothing  like 
silk.  I  know!  I  am  a  silk  man!” 

All  day  long  on  that  stifling  day 
we  had  heard  that  phrase  reiterated 
.  .  .  always  with  a  ring  of  pride. 
“/  am  a  silk  man!”  ...  or,  perhaps 
it  would  be,  “We  are  a  silk  house!” 
Early  in  the  morning  we  had  started 
with  one  of  the  great  houses  in  the 
trade.  People  called  them  the 
TifTany  of  the  industry  wdien  that 
phrase  was  a  current  expression. 
“Silks?”  they  said.  “You  have  come 
to  the  right  place.  We  are  a  silk 
house,  as  the  name  implies ;  we  have 
.some  beautiful  silk  fabrics  to  show 
you.”  And  they  had.  You  will  find 
them  illustrated  on  these  pages. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  man 
makes  things.  One  is  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  The  other  is  because  he 
(Please  turn  to  page  84) 
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1.  Surah  promises  to  be  a  Com 
iny  weave.  This  one  is  fron 
li'm.  Skinner. 

2.  Another  Skinner  surah  witl 
a  slightly  finer  wale 


Maw  persons,  when  they  are 
writing  on  a  given  suliject, 
allow  their  enthusiasm  to  run  away 
with  them.  It  is  usually  a  had  thing 
to  do.  If  they  happen  to  he  writing 
about  fashions,  it  is  pernicious,  lie- 
cause  fashion  articles,  especially 
when  directed  to  the  trade,  are  su])-< 
jxised  to  give  actual  information 
which  will  help  the  readers  to  con¬ 
duct  their  business  wisely.  To  state 
at  the  beginning  of  a  reixjrt  uixjn 
the  Silk  fabrics  for  autumn  that 
fashion  is  definitely  becoming  more 
silk-minded,  is  a  suspiciously  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  to  say.  Nothing,  however, 
would  induce  the  faithful  fashion- 
bound  who  is  editing  these  lines  to 
make  such  a  statement  hut  the  fact 
that  it  happens  to  be  the  simi)le  un¬ 
varnished  truth.  Fashion  is  turning 
again  to  silk  both  in  France  and 
in  .America.  We  have  been  seen 
“echantillion”  of  many  of  the  Fall 
fabrics  from  Lyons,  and  while  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  article, 
many  of  the  peojile  who  read  it  will 
l)e  glad  to  hear,  if  they  do  not  al¬ 
ready  know  it,  that  one  finds  more 
silks  among  them  and  more  silk  used 
in  them  than  for  many  seasons  past. 


well  as  in  black.  Their  “Puppy  Skin 
Taffetas”,  with  a  boucle  stripe  in 
it,  is  also  illustrated.  A  very 
smart  black  taffeta  from  (Anondaga 
with  a  fine  woven  plaid  of  cerise 
and  bright  blue  is  jjictured.  No.  5. 
Mallinson’s  black  and  white  plaid 
taffeta.  No.  6,  with  a  metal  over- 
])laid  is  a  good  example  of  the  many 
smart  metal-embellished  taffetas  on 
the  market,  as  are  also  the  bright 
blue  and  black  taffetas  with  gold 
overplaid  from  Cheney  which  we 
show.  No.  7. 


5.  Onoiulaya  make  this  black  taffeta 
zeith  a  zooven  cross-bar 

6.  A  black  and  zvhite  taffeta  barred 
zoith  gold  from  .Mallinson 


Surah  A  Coming  Weave 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  new  weaves  is  surah.  The 
indications  are  that  it  and  other 
diagonal  twills  will  register  at  the 
.August  openings  of  the  Paris  dress¬ 
making  houses.  E.xcellent  examples 
of  this  fabric  are  now  being  made 
by  William  Skinner.  We  are  repro¬ 
ducing  two  of  them  in  connection 
with  this  article,  so  that  you  mav 
see  exactly  what  we  mean.  The 
twill  in  the  French  surahs  is  always 
noticeable,  as  in  these  Skinner 
fabrics ;  it  varies  in  width  from  that 
of  a  heavy  linen  thread  to  that  of 
the  old  wide- wale  wool  serges,  if  you 
remember  them.  Surahs  are  in  the 
feeling  for  stiffer  fabrics,  though 
smart  ones  should  not  he  very  stiff 
which  is  now  a  factor  in  fa.shion, 
though  still  a  minor  one. 

While  taffetas  will  not  reach  their 
zenith  until  Spring,  thev  are  none¬ 
theless  important  in  the  Fall  market. 
A  conspicuous  style  achievement  is 
^Vahnetah’s  “Feather  Taffeta” 
illustrated  in  connection  wdth  this 
article.  It  is  a  heavy,  rather  stiff 
taffeta,  flecked  with  white  feather- 
like  fibres  and  is  stunning  in  such 
shades  as  wine  and  dark  green,  as 


3.  Wahnetah’s  “Feather  Taffeta”  is  a 
supersmart  nozrlty 

4.  Wahnetah's  “Puppy  Skin  Taffeta" 
zvith  a  boucle  cord 

7.  Black  and  blue  Cheney  taffetas  ziith 
gold  oz’crplaid 
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8.  Onondaga  fab¬ 
ric  illustrating  the 
new  discreet  use 
of  metal 

9.  Another  Onon¬ 
daga  fabric,  slight¬ 
ly  crinkled,  metal 
run,  and  very  chic 


10.  Malltnson  metal 
brocade  with  bold 
cloque  diagonal  stripe 


11.  A  discreet  metal 
brocade  made  by  H.  R. 
Mallinson  and  Com- 


12.  A  popular-priced  sheer 
cloque  from  the  Benrose  Silk 
Corporation 


Metals  are  being  very  strongly 
featured  by  the  important 
American  silk  houses.  At  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  Paris  dressmakers  in  the 
Autumn  of  last  year,  metal  fabrics 
were  one  of  the  strongest  notes. 
They  were  used  in  many  ways.  But 
the  new  thing  that  Paris  did  was 
to  employ  very  discreet  effects — a 
metal  fleck,  or  a  fine  pattern — for 
simple,  practical  daytime  clothes. 
Onondaga’s  numbers  2503  and  1839 
and  Mallinson’s  metallic  brocade  the 
Nos.  8,  9  and  11  on  this  page,  are 
examples  of  the  type  of  material  to 
which  we  refer.  This  fashion 
should  logically  have  its  run  in 
America  during  the  coming  Autumn 
and  Winter.  While  these  simple 
metal  things  are  new,  almost  every 
type  of  metal  is  smart — for  in¬ 
stance,  Mallinson’s  silk  crepe  with 
the  diagonal  cloque  stripe. 

Cloques  still  have  an  excellent 
fashion  standing  and  will  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  smartest  Fall  clothes. 
A  popular-priced  weighted  sheer 
cloque  is  from  Benrose  (No.  12). 


13.  "  Shadow fleur”,  a 
fine  silk  and  wool  novel¬ 
ty  made  by  Cheney 
Brothers. 


Glittering 

Metals 


CANTON 


The  Volume  Fabric 


CANTON  is  the  volume  fabric 
for  Fall.  The  new  cantons  are 
rougher  than  the  classic  fabric  called 
by  this  name.  There  are  also  on 
the  market  a  number  of  novelty 
fabrics  woven  on  a  canton  base. 
Cheney’s  “Frostfleck,”  a  slightly 
rough  canton  with  a  little  lustrous 
fleck  in  it,  is  one  of  these.  Their 
“Georgian  Crepe”,  a  high  novelty 
with  cross  dashes  in  the  weave, 
also  belongs  to  this  classification. 

The  Susquehanna  Silk  Mills  in¬ 
clude  many  wool-like  canton  weaves 
in  their  Fall  line.  Some  of  their 
smart,  exaggerated  morocain  types 
are  illustrated  in  connection  with 
this  article.  “Crystaltone”  has  little 
lustrous  vertical  flecks  in  it.  “Wave- 
crest”  has  larger  horizontal  satiny 
markings  in  it  which,  as  the  name 
suggests,  take  a  wavy  horizontal 
course  across  its  surface.  “Bou- 
quette,”  a  dull  wool-like  chevron 
canton  frim  the  same  house,  has 
been  very  successful. 

K  very  beautiful  novelty  fabric 
woven  on  a  canton  base  is 
Wahnetah’s  “Accordia  Crepe”.  It 
has  groups  of  fine  raised  ribs  run¬ 
ning  crosswise  in  the  weave  which 
cause  it  to  crinkle  lightly  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  Onon¬ 
daga  have  a  dull  wool-like  silk 
novelty  fabric  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  diagonal  in  the  weave  and  a 
dull  satiny  back  called  “Barki”. 


14.  Frostfleck  ,  a  novel¬ 
ty  canton  with  a  lustrous 
fleck  from  Cheney 


15.  A  high  nerveity  can 
ton  from  Cheney  brothers 
with  cross-dash  weave 


15A.  A  novelty  nubby 
canton  from  Belding 
Heminway  is  very  smart 


16.  This  is  Sus¬ 
quehanna’s  "Cry¬ 
staltone”,  a  clever¬ 
ly  exaggerated  mo¬ 
rocain  type 


17.  IVavecrest”, 
other  Susquehanna 
fabric,  was  named 
from  its  xvavy  sur 
face 

18.  "Bouquette”,  a 
dull  wool-like  chev 
ron  canton  from 
Susquehanna  Silk 
Mills 


19.  This  is  "Ac 
cordia  Crepe”,  made 
by  Wahnetah  and 
a  stunning  fabric 
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the  silk  market,  singling  out  a  high 
novelty  here,  pointing  to  a  gleaming 
metal  there,  si)eaking  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  for  a  timid  new  weave 
such  as  surah,  hut  we  have  said 
nothing  about  the  yards  upon  yards 
of  staple  silk  which  are  upon  the 
market,  beautifully  woven,  exquisite 
in  quality,  thoroughly  dependable  in 
every  way.  Such,  for  example  is 
Stunzi's  pure  dye  rough  canton, 
their  non-slip  trouble-proof  Hat 
crepe,  their  beautiful  linen-like  silk, 
washable  in  light  shades.  Sucli  also 
is  L.  &  E.  Stirn’s  “Starlow”,  an 
all-silk  pure  dj-e  satin.  We  show 
among  our  illustrations  a  new  pure 
silk  uncut  crinkled  velvet  from  this 
house,  called  “Tigherette”  —  the 
youngest  member  of  the  famous 
“Tighera”  family. 

Wahnetah’s  marvelous  satin-back 
taffeta  is  another  material  of  which 
we  have  not  made  mention.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fabrics  on 
the  market.  We  have  made  no  re¬ 
ference  to  ribbed  weaves,  though 
Cheney  express  great  faith  in  them 
and  back  their  opinion  with  benga- 
line,  ottoman,  and  “Taffacord”,  all 
of  the  proverbial  high  standard  of 
((uality  associated  w’ith  this  house; 
and  Mallinsons  invite  sjiecial  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  suiierb  “Inaclass 
Faille”. 


AS  TO  SATINS 


l)rinted  satins  including  an  extremely 
good-looking  black  satin  printed 
with  double  gold  dots.  Susque¬ 
hanna's  “Traviata”  is  a  beautifully 
draping  satin  with  a  discernable 
cross  stripe  in  the  weave.  Skinner’s 
"Handcraft  Satin”  is  a  smart  fabric 
with,  as  the  name'  suggests,  a  slightly 
irregular  surface. 

In  this  article,  we  have,  as  it 
were,  jumped  from  crag  to  crag,  in 


Onondaga  makes  a  super¬ 
smart  novelty  satin  crinkled  in 
a  bark-like  manner,  surface 
and  back,  called  “Barketa". 

Mallinson’s  “Klimax  Satin”  with 
a  finely  ,  hammered  surface  and  a 
back  showing  a  crinkled  cross-bar 
is  being  used  on  both  sides — some¬ 
times  with  the  reverse  surface  act¬ 
ing  as  trimming.  Their  “Riijple 
Satin”,  rippled  irregular,  surface 
and  back,  is  being  employed  in  a 
similar  manner.  It^is  jiarticularly 
lovely  in  “ice  pink,”  a  very  pale 
slightly  mauve  eveninj^  shade.  ^\  ah- 
netah  are  again  featuring  metal- 


21.  Onondaga’s  “Barketa”  c 
nm’cl  satin  crinkled  in  a  bark- 
like  manner 


22.  Mallinsons 
“Klimax”  satin 
has  a  finely  ham¬ 
mered  surface 


24.  “Traznata”,  a  satin  with  a  cross 
, weave,  from  Susquehanna  Mills 


or 
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CyASHION  says: "pure  silk  for  beauty 
and  quality  in  the  latest  creations  for  our 
American  Women."  The  model  illustrated  is 
made  of  "Chardon,"  a  new  novelty  pure 
silk  crepe  created  by  Wahnetah.  It  is  being 
featured  by  Milgrim,  New  York  •  Always 
famous  for  fine  quality  pure  silk  fabrics  for 
both  over-the-counter  and  ready-to-wear 
sales,  Wahnetah  today  is  meeting  this 
demand  of  fashion  for  beauty  and  quality 
in  pure  silks  •  Wahnetah  Silk  Company, 
142  West  37th  Street,  New  York  City. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUPREME  IMPORTANCE 
TO  EVERY  YARD  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  New 

Aqua-Sec  Processed 


TRANSPARENT  VELVET 


Mallinson  adds  Shedwater  Transparent  Velvet  ta  its  line  with  new 
and  important  improvements  by  the  addition  of  the  Aqua-Sec  process. 

Because  the  velvet  thus  becomes  water-spot  proof,  it  does  not  hove  to 
be  cleaned  os  soon  or  os  often  os  unprocessed  velvet.  Its  resistance  to 
water  makes  it  possible  to  remove  water-soluble  surface  soil  with  a 
wet  cloth.  This  approved  finish  makes  the  velvet  highly  resistant  to 
perspiration.  The  firmer  pile  created  by  the  Aqua-Sec  process  does 
not  crush  or  wrinkle  easily. 

In  a  season  pointing  to  high  volume  in  velvets,  nothing  could  give 
the  retailer  greater  advantage  than  this  modernized  Mallinson’s  Shed- 
water  Velvet  with  its  added  selling  qualities.  fP rite  or  wire  us  for 
further  information. 

THERE  ARE  46  STYLE-TESTED  COLOR  TONES  IN  THE 
MALLINSON  SHEDWATER  VELVET  LINE  FOR  FALL,  1934 


H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  CO.,,nc 

299  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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MANY  iMallinson  FABRICS 


ARE  NOW 

AQUA-SEC 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Processed 

which  adds  a  quality  invisible  to  the  eye  but 
of  tremendous  importance  to  every  customer 


WATER-SPOT  PROOF 


Retailers  throughout  the  country  are  learning  from  actual  sales  fig¬ 
ures  that  Aqua-Sec  processed  fabrics  and  garments  SELL  EASIER 
because  of  the  many  qualities  added,  principal  of  which  is  water- 
spot  proofing.  H.  R.  Mallinson  8C  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  latest  import¬ 
ant  silk  house  to  realize  the  value  of  Aqua-Sec.  Other  manufac¬ 
turers  are  being  added  to  the  list.  May  we  explain  the  entire 
Aqua-Sec  process  and  sales  promotion  plan  to  you  in  a  personal 
letter?  Write  us. 

INSIST  ON  AQUA-SEC  WHEN  YOU  BUY 

Write  for  Present  Resources 
or  Refer  Your  Resources  to 

AQUA-SEAL  CORPORATION 

R.  K.  O.  BUILDING  RCKKEFeLLER  CENTER  NEW  YORK 

I  ...  - 


Pattern  6000 

HU  (IL* 

Satin  Tafftta  Ribbon 


IN  TnrfSTR 
meBON 


YOUR  RIBBON  REQUIREMENTS— COMPLETE 


For  upwards  of  50  years  we  have  made  silk 
ribbons  exclusively.  We  are  justifiably  proud 
of  the  reputation  we  have  earned  through  main¬ 
taining  our  standards  of  quality  during  this  long 
half  century.  Whatever  your  requirements  in 
staple  ribbons,  w'e  can  meet  them  through  our 


lines  of  satins,  taffetas,  gros  grains,  blanket 
bindings,  shoe  bindings,  moires  and  tinsels. 
Color  range  in  all  these  lines  is  not  only  complete, 
but  includes  the  newest,  most  up-to-date  and 
most  desired  colors,  shades  and  tones.  Full  sam¬ 
ple  books  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  address: 


RIBBONS 

FOR 

ALL 

PURPOSES 


INC. 

fAL5-3f30*l 
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LAUNDERING  and  CLEANING 

{Continued  from  page  63) 


5th  bath — Repeat.  Unless  a  full  ca¬ 
pacity  load  is  being  washed, 
three  rinses  usually  are  ample 
to  dilute  the  soap  content  suf¬ 
ficiently.  Otherwise  a  4th  rinse 
may  be  employed. 

6th  bath — Add  5  inches  of  water  at 
90 °F.  and  sour  to  pH  5.0  to 
neutralize  excess  bicarI)onate 
alkalinity,  which  usually  comes 
from  the  softened  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Drain  at  the  end  of  3  to 
5  minutes. 

Oscillating  Washer  Method 

W  hen  an  oscillating  type  of  washer 
is  used,  one  or  two  5-minute  suds 
and  three  or  four  2-minute  rinses, 
followed  by  souring  to  neutralize 
residual  alkalinity,  usually  are  suffic¬ 
ient  to  clean  most  silk  pieces.  An 
additional  suds  may  be  required  for 
very  heavily  soiled  pieces.  How¬ 
ever,  the  shortest  possible  washing 
formula  should  be  used. 

White  Cotton-Silk  Mixtures 

Mixtures  of  white  cotton  and 
silk  i)resent  a  more  difficult  laund¬ 
ering  problem.  In  such  cases,  the 
silk  is  present  either  as  filling  or  as 
decorative  stripes  or  designs.  Al¬ 
though  silk  is  a  smooth  fibre  that  is 
cleaned  with  comparative  ease,  cot¬ 
ton,  partly  because  of  its  structure, 
holds  dirt  more  tenaciously  As  a 
result,  methods  that  are  suitable  for 
washing  silk  are  not  suited  for  cot¬ 
ton.  It  has  been  shown,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  white  cotton  is  best 
cleaned  by  a  proper  proportion  of 
tallow  soap  and  alkaline  builder  dis¬ 
solved  in  soft  water  at  temiieratures 
above  140° F.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  has  just  been  discussed,  silk  is 
easily  cleaned  in  neutral  soap  solu¬ 
tions  at  temperatures  of  100° F.  or 
less.  However,  regardless  of  this 
fact,  the  formula  that  is  chosen 
must  be  one  that  will  properly  clean 
the  cotton.  Fortunately,  silk  norm¬ 
ally  withstands  the  higher  washing 
temperature,  protected  as  it  is  by 
a  cotton  net,  provided  that  sodium 
hypochlorite  (Javel  water)  is  not 
added  to  the  load. 

White  cotton-silk  mixtures  (net¬ 
ted)  normally  require  3  to  4  10- 
minute  suds  using  soap  and  alkaline 
builders  such  as  soda  ash,  etc.  With 
full  loads  4  or  5  short  rinses  are 
necessary  prior  to  souring.  With 
underloads  3  are  ample.  The  high¬ 


est  sudsing  temperature  reached 
with  such  a  formula  is  approximate¬ 
ly  160° F.  It  should  be  realized  that 
such  temperatures  are  reached  by 
necessity  since  the  launderer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  clean  the  white  cotton  as 
well  as  the  silk  that  may  be  present. 

Colored  Cotton-Silk  Mixtures 

Colored  cotton-silk  mixtures, 
after  having  first  been  separated  in¬ 
to  a  light  pink,  light  blue,  and  dark 
colored  classification  and  netted,  are 
laundered  with  3  or  4  10-minute 
suds  at  a  temjjerature  not  e.xceed- 
ing  100°F.  Soap  and  alkaline  build¬ 
er  in  projicr  proi)ortions  are  required 
for  this  classification  just  as  they  are 
for  white  mixtures  containing  cot¬ 
ton  and  silk.  Again  4  to  5  3-minute 
rinses  are  used  for  full  loads  or  3 
rinses  for  under  loads  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum  temi)erature  of  100°  F.  Sour¬ 
ing  follows  to  neutralize  residual 
alkalinity  that  cannot  be  rinsed  away. 

In  the  case  of  cotton  shirtings 
containing  silk  and  also  colored, 
strii^ed,  checked,  or  printed  fabrics 
with  prominent  white  areas,  a  high¬ 
er  washing  temperature  than  100° 
F.  becomes  necessary  in  order  prop¬ 
erly  to  clean  the  white  areas.  Such 
cotton-silk  pieces  are  netted  and 
washed  with  the  same  general  type 
of  formula  as  that  just  given,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  the  washing 
temperature  is  raised  to  140°F.  to 
150°F. 

Silk-Wool  Mixtures 

When  silk  is  present  with  wool, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  wool 
blankets  bound  with  silk  edging, 
quilts,  sweaters,  underwear,  etc., 
the  pieces  are  handled  as  if  they 
were  composed  entirely  of  wool. 
Specially  designed  wool  washing 
equipment  normally  is  used  in  order 
to  remove  soil  without  felting 
and  shrinking  the  wool.  Here  again 
the  highest  washing  temperature 
that  would  be  encountered  when 
laundering  silk-wool  mixtures  is 
100°  F.  Small  pieces  often  are  hand 
washed. 

Silk  Hosiery 

Silk  and  mixed  silk-rayon  hosiery 
are  separated  according  to  light  and 
darker  colors  and  turned  inside  out 
prior  to  washing  and  are  washed 
separately  to  avoid  having  the 
lighter  tints  dulled  by  the  darker 
colors.  A  washing  formula  is  em¬ 


ployed  that  is  very  similar  to  the 
method  used  for  washing  any 
colored  silk  classification.  The 
formula  is  necessarily  short,  first  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  chafting  the 
silk,  and  secondly  because  the  fast¬ 
ness  of  hosiery  colors  may  not  be 
all  that  is  desired.  Light  tints  may 
alter  their  shade  slightly  within  a 
few  launderings  in  spite  of  the  low 
washing  temperatures  that  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  used. 

Curtains 

Cotton  warp  silk  filling  curtains 
or  silk  curtains  are  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  for  strength  prior  to  being 
laundered.  This  precaution  on  the 
laundry’s  part  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  since  light-damaged  curtains 
must  be  laundered  at  the  customer’s 
risk.  Curtains  often  are  more 
greatly  damaged  by  light  than  the 
customer  herself  realizes.  Silk,  in 
passing,  is  no  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  For  this  reason  it  is 
essential  that  curtains  be  insi>ected 
and  if  found  to  be  at  all  weak,  the 
customer  should  be  notified. 

A  curtain-washing  formula  for 
silk  drapes  is  very  similar  to  those 
already  discussed.  The  curtains  are 
netted  and  washed  with  a  very 
short  formula  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  100°  F.  Small  washers 
are  used  so  that  agitation  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Finishing  of  Silk 

After  washing  according  to  the 
classification  to  which  the  silk  article 
belongs,  the  load  is  carefully  re¬ 
moved  from  the  washer,  or  hand- 
tube  if  hand-washed,  and  is  extrac¬ 
ted  or  centrifuged  very  lightly. 
Light  extraction  is  essential  in 
order  to  avoid  extractor  wrinkes. 

Finishing  practice  for  silk  fre¬ 
quently  varies  with  plant  conditions. 
The  practices  in  most  common  use 
follow : 

1.  Hand  Finishing:  When  hand 
finishing  methods  are  used,  a  so- 
called  “warm”  iron  with  an  ironing 
temperature  under  300°  F.  is  ad¬ 
vised.  If  a  low-temperature  iron  is 
not  available,  the  operator  is  in¬ 
structed  first  to  pass  the  ironing 
surface  over  a  damp  cloth  prior  to 
using,  in  order  to  cool  it  slightly. 
This  precaution  frequently  prevents 
the  scorching  or  yellowing  of  white 
silk. 

(Please  turn  to  page  94) 
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Among  its  mAny  othcR  impoRtAnc  AdvAnCAges, 


gives  elAsticity  to  stocKings.  elAsticity 


gives  BetteR  fit,  LongeR  weAR,  LoveLieR  textuRe. 


stocKings  hAve  fall  stRetch  And  give 


the  weAReR  peRfect  comfoRt  And  a  tRim  fit. 


is  seRviceABle  eecAase  of  its  nAtuRAl 


tensile  stRength,  is  lovely  aecAuse  of  its  ABility 
to  tAKe  dye  And  hold  colons.  noL5e  &  hORSt 


fine  stocKings  ARe  mAnufActuRed  of  selected 


noL^e 

& 

hORst 

SAIES  COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 

FINE  HOSIERY 


NEW  YORK:  Empire  State  Building  •  CHICAGO:  Merchandise  Mart  •  S^N  FRANCISCO:  833  Market  Street 
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A  Pair 

OF 

Silk 

Stockings 

BY  KATHERINE  CASEY 


WHEN  a  woman  says  “silk 
hosiery”  she  thinks  and  means 
pure  silk.  Long  and  varied 
experimentation  have  proved  that 
pure  silk  provides  the  elasticity, 
natural  strength,  sheerness  and 
l)eauty  of  appearance  requisite  for 
loxesly  legs  and  ankles. 

In  a  season  when  darker  shades 
are  assured,  as  we  know  them  to  be 
for  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  dyes 
are  a  matter  of  grave  consideration, 
and  the  customer  buying  the  deep 
browns  and  off-blacks  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  permanency  of  the 
color.  She  does  not  want  a  dark 
shade  which  in  two  or  three  wash¬ 
ings  becomes  a  muddy,  nondescript 
tone,  and  pure  silk  is  the  medium 
for  dependable  dyes. 

Clear  Dark  Hose 

For  years  one  of  the  big  problems 
of  the  hosiery  departments  has  been 
the  irregularity  of  coloring,  gener¬ 
ally  called  rings.  Silk  experts  us¬ 
ually  claimed  it  was  caused  by  the 
variation  in  the  silk  worms’  diet, 
but  now  the  machine  age  has  solved 
the  difficulty  by  the  new  process  of 
three  carrier  knitting,  which  makes 
jiossible  a  completely  shadowless  and 
ringless  hose.  And  this  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  new  darker 
shades,  which  are  important  because 
of  the  Spanish  influence  in  fashion 
inspiration  and  trends.  In  addition 
to  customer  satisfaction,  the  great 
advantage  to  the  store  of  ringless 
hosiery  is  the  possibility  of  a  new 
selling  method.  No  longer  does  a 
salesgirl  have  to  show  a  stocking 
from  top  to  toe.  because  with  the 
guarantee  that  the  hosiery  is  ring¬ 
less  the  customer  does  not  have  to 
unfold  and  inspect  each  individual 
stocking;  therefore  it  saves  selling 
time  and  lessens  the  amount  of 
hosiery  damaged  through  handling. 

Deepening  Tones 
The  color  trends  for  fall  follow 
the  fabric  and  leather  shades.  The 


interest  in  lighter  brown  and  rust- 
colored  wools  and  silks,  and  the 
leathers  which  are  called  Marrona 
and  Indian  Copper  require  new 
hosiery  browns.  Darky  Brown  and 
brown  beige,  and  an  off-black  called 
Mascara,  indicate  the  deepening 
trends.  The  growing  interest  in 
green  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
lighter  browns  and  beiges  for 
hosiery,  and  while  there  may  be  but 
few  green  shoes,  there  may  be  many 
green  coats  and  suits. 

Paris  Viewpoints 

Rumors  of  the  return  of  black 
hosiery  have  been  flying  about,  and 
while  it  is  obvious  that  the  ringless 
l^rocess  will  make  black  more  satis¬ 
factory,  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that 
very  sheer  black  will  remain  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  high  fashion,  and  not 
one  for  volume  in  department 
stores.  Paris  reports  credited 
Chanel  and  Worth  with  sponsoring 
hlack  hosiery,  but  it  is  notable  that 
Madame  Lyolene,  one  of  the  haute 
couture,  who  left  America  in  the 
middle  of  June  for  her  home  in 
Paris,  took  with  her  dozens  of  pairs 
of  silk  hose  for  her  friends  and 
mannequins,  and  her  selections  were 
confined  to  the  warm  beige  tones. 
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A  STANDARD 


FROM  WHICH  WE  HAVE  NEVER  DEVIATED  .  .  . 


SATIN  SANS  SOUCI  * 
CREPE  SOLAIRE  * 
CREPE  CHARETTE  * 
CREPE  ANGILLON  * 
CREPE  LAURIEN  * 
SATIN  SAMARON  * 
SATIN  REVELATION  * 

*  Registered 


espile  ihe  current  trend  to  experiment  with  synthetic  fabrics, 
MAJESTIC  continues  to  safeguard  the  shopper  by  producing  only 
pure  silks.  •  Women  buy  dainty  lingerie,  assuming  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  be  of  pure  silk.  They  want  pure  silks!  They  can  be 
really  sure  that  they  have  found  them  when  the  manufacturer 
used  MAJESTIC  SILKS.  •  Majestic  has  always  maintained  that 
the  texture,  color,  quality,  and  beauty  of  pure  silk  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  the  chemist's  laboratory.  Majestic's  standards  of  silk 
construction,  developed  over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  have 
made  Majestic  Silks  the  choice  of  discriminating  buyers.  Each  of 
Majestic's  seven  featured  fabrics  is  distinguished  by  its  adapt¬ 
ability  to  artful  workmanship  and  unusual  styling. 


MAJESTIC 


SILK  MILLS,  Inc. 


MILLS;  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

BUENA  VISTA,  VA.  13  5  MADISON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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WELWOOD’S 


SILK— 

UNDERNEATH 

Katherine  Casey  reviews 
the  styling  of  Silk  Lingerie 


Softness  in  wear  and  dura¬ 
bility  through  many  launder¬ 
ings  are  the  two  most  frequent¬ 
ly  acknowledged  assets  of  Pure 
Silk  lingerie,  looking  through  the 
customer's  eyes.  When  the  woman 
emphasizes,  as  she  so  often  does, 
pure  silk  for  a  jiantie,  a  gown,  a 
slip,  or  a  negligee,  she  is  expressing 
the  conviction  which  she  cherishes, 
maybe  only  sultconsciously,  that 
I ’lire  Silk  is  the  luxurious  and  de¬ 
sirable  thing  for  underwear.  .\nd 
pure  silk  garments  are  frequently 
so  moderate  in  price  that  a  customer 
with  ewn  the  average  purse  can 
.satisfy  her  inclination  to  wear  silk 
underneath. 

There  is  a  greater  interest  in  ])ure 
silk  this  season,  and  there  is  increas¬ 
ing  emjdiasis  on  quality  fabrics ; 
therefore  it  was  to  Ire  exjrected  that 
not  only  the  makers  of  high  grade 
lingerie,  but  many  of  those  who  cater 
to  volume  trade,  would  lay  particular 
stress  on  pure  silks  for  the  fall  and 
early  winter  season.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  holiday  stocks  will  register 
strongly  in  these  fine  fabrics. 
Taffeta  Gowns 

With  the  return  of  taffeta  to  the 
field  of  fashion,  underwear  has 
es])ecially  favored  the  rustling  ma¬ 
terial,  since  it  is  interjrretive  of  the 
feminine  mood  so  insistent  in 
clothes.  Slips  and  petticoats  of 
taffeta,  jrarticularly  with  rufflings 
about  the  hem,  are  the  most  popular 
item  in  this  fabric.  Daytime  lengths, 
as  well  as  those  which  come  to  the 
aiikle  for  the  formats,  are  popular, 
and  it  is  exjiected  that  when  the 
early  fall  introduces  the  first  of  the 
sheer  woolen  frocks  there  will  be 
growing  interest  among  customers 
in  this  new  “old-fashioned”  idea. 
Taffeta  has  an  appearance  of  cool¬ 
ness  and  crispness,  and  the  very  soft, 
all-silk  chiffon  taffeta  is  a  surprising 
but  attractive  medium  for  night 
gowns,  which  look  as  if  they  would 
defy  summer  night  heat. 

Colored  Monograms 

The  sailor  collar  is  an  unusually 
and  generally  becoming  neckline  on 
new  night  gowns.  Some  call  it  the 


square  bertha  collar,  which  is  made 
of  lace  as  well  as  of  self  fabric  to 
match  the  gown.  All-silk  satins  are 
found  in  trousseaux,  and  they  are 
exquisite  in  .soft  blues  and  dusty 
])inks  and  api)eal  to  the  customer 
who  enjoys  nice  things.  Frequently 
the  satin  gown  is  pi])ed  in  very 
sharply  contrasting  color,  as  cherry 
on  French  blue:  emerald  on  white; 
black  on  flesh,  and  sap])hire  on 
maize.  Or  these  vivid  accent  colors 
may  be  em]doyed  in  a  monogram, 
which  is  being  used  more  and  more 
on  fine  underwear.  The  almost  un¬ 
equalled  success  of  the  shirtwaist 
dress  for  sports  and  tailored  fash¬ 
ions  has  affected  nightgown  styling, 
and  bosom  fronts  delightfully  femin¬ 
ine  in  interpretation  are  a  po])ular 
theme 


Slips  are  Longer 

Slips  evidently  are  on  every  cus¬ 
tomer’s  shopping  list,  and  the  styles 
requested  are  pretty  much  alike :  low- 
backs,  or  backless,  with  adjustable 
straps  and  shadow-jiroof  panels. 
The  brassiere  top  is  important  lie- 
cause  it  eliminates  an  extra-garment 
and  this  is  a  worth-while  summer 


"Honey 

Moon" 

a4n  Silk 

French  Qrepe 

WIDTH  .  .  .  38/39 

A  Fabric  which 
has  maintained 
its  standard  of 
Quality  and 
Finish  • 


Used  by  leading 
manufacturers 
of  Silk  Lingerie 


John  C.  Welwood 

Corporation 

1440  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 
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SAUQUOIT  SILK 
MFG.  CO. 


Dress  Fabrics 


HOLMAN  FABRICS  CORP. 

Sales  Agents 

530  7th  Awe.,  New  York 


Underwear  Fabrics 


ELAN  SILK  CO. 

Sales  Agents 

440  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


40  East  34th  Street,  New  York 


consideraiton  both  for  wear  and 
laundering.  In  many  stores  there  is 
a  surprising  disregard  of  the  need 
for  sufficiently  long  slips;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  season  when  women 
have  gone  into  cotton  dresses  with 
great  enthusiasm,  it  is  essential  to 
liave  slips  plenty  long  enough  to 
avoid  unbecoming  shadows.  Ruffled 
hems  are  newly  important,  though 
lace  trims  are  asked  for  over  and 
over  in  the  finest  departments.  The 
white  slip,  and  the  dark  slip — navy, 
brown  or  black — are  in  big  demand 
and  the  majority  of  lingerie  buyers 
agree  that  they  had  not  anticipated 
the  extent  of  these  requests. 

Smart  Shades 

Because  of  the  sheer  fabrics  used 
in  at  least  50%  of  the  summer 
dresses  there  is  a  more  definite  de¬ 
mand  for  white  underwear  thati  in 
a  very  great  number  of  years,  even 
though  flesh  and  tea  rose  shades 
still  do  the  volume  of  business.  Ex¬ 
quisite  muted  shades  of  blue  and 
pink,  and  also  soft  yellow,  are  shown 
to  discriminating  customers  in  the 
finer  specialty  shops.  Antique  laces 
hold  a  first  place  in  the  trimming 
scheme,  with  sheer  nets  and  point 
d’esprit  used  for  yokes,  sleeve  puffs, 
and  appliques  in  very  fine  garments. 


The  New  Weaves  in  Silk 

(Concluded  from  page  71) 

loves  to  make  that  particular  thing. 
The  great  businesses  have  been 
founded  by  men  who  had  a  special 
flair  and  feeling  for  the  thing  they 
were  creating.  Pride  in  the  product 
of  one’s  hands  or  brain  is  one  of 
the  finest  rewards  of  labor.  We 
found  the  people  who  made  the 
fabrics  of  which  we  are  about  to 
tell  you,  very  proud  of  them  .  .  . 
they  believe  in  them  .  .  .  they  know 
that  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  what  is  expected  of  them  .  .  . 
beautifully  .  .  .  faithfully! 

“Silk,”  said  the  manufacturer 
on  Seventh  Avenue,  fingering  his 
modest  creations  with  long  sensitive 
hands.  “It  lasts  ...  it  is  the  finest 
fibre  there  is!” 
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WITHOUT  COST  TO  YOU 


•  •  • 


YOU  CAN 


•  • 


REDUCE  YOUR  RETURNED 
GOODS  PROBLEM 


LEADING  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
ARE  NOW  USING  ODO*RO*NO’S 
PLAN  TO  PREVENT  COMPLAINTS 


Nothing  can  do  more  damage  to  fabrics,  espe¬ 
cially  to  silk,  than  the  acids  of  perspiration. 
But  when  your  customer  brings  back  a  dress  with 
stains  under  the  arms,  color  faded,  silk  weakened 
and  even  in  holes,  it  is  embarrassing  to  tell  her 
the  truth  .  .  .  that  she  has  failed  to  guard  her 
dress  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  perspiration. 

The  fault  often  is  hers,  hut  you  shoulder  the 
hlame  rather  than  lose  a  customer. 

ODORONO-YOUR  CUSTOMERS  SHOULD  KNOW 
-PROTECTS  DRESSES  FROM  PERSPIRATION 

The  thousands  of  well-groomed,  fastidious  women 
who  use  Odorono  faithfully,  and  systematically, 
are  never  troubled  with'  perspira¬ 
tion  problems.  They  are  not  the 
ones  who  come  to  you  demand¬ 
ing  credits  and  refunds. 

Unfortunately  there  are  still 
many  women  who  take  no  pre¬ 
cautions  whatsoever.  Others  use 
temporary  deodorants  ...  of  the 
paste  and  stick  variety  that  can¬ 
not  possibly  protect  their  dresses 
from  perspiration  damage. 


ODORONO  CHECKS  PERSPIRATION 
QUICKLY  —  DEPENDABLY  —  SAFELY 

Odorono  is  the  famous  doctor's  formula  that 
gives  complete  protection  for  days  at  a  time.  Doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  in  leading  hospitals  all  over  the 
country  use  it  and  recommend  it  to  their  patients. 
Women  trust  Odorono  .  .  .  because  it  protects 
them  and  saves  their  dresses. 

EVERY  GARMENT,  AND  EVERY  YARD  OF 
GOODS  YOU  SELL  SHOULD  HAVE  ENCLOSED 
WITH  IT  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  ODORONO 

Important  fabric  manufacturers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  of  leading  department  stores  have 
taken  advantage  of  Odorono's 
offer  to  supply  customers  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  best  way  to  prevent 
damage  to  dresses  from  perspira¬ 
tion  moisture.  In  every  instance 
complaints  from  this  source  have 
greatly  decreased.  Write  us  direct 
and  we  will  send  you  Odorono’s 
plan  for  cooperating  with  you  to 
solve  your  returned  goods  prob¬ 
lem.  No  cost  to  you. 


the  odorono  company,  INC.  •  191  HUDSON  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 
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SILK  DISPLAYS  THAT  SELL 


BY  W.  L.  STENSGAARD 


SILK  displays  have  been  going 
“stringy.”  Draping  them  from 
one  end  of  the  window  to  the 
other,  unraveling  them  in  horizon¬ 
tal  fashion  is  far  from  good  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation.  More  than 
that,  it  ruins  much  merchandise. 
How  can  a  woman  picture  silks  as 
beautiful  when  they  are  displayed 
in  a  lavish,  tangled  mass  like  bunt¬ 
ing  at  a  carnival  ?  Perhaps  that  has 
become  the  excuse  for  lack  of  ideas 
with  which  to  dramatize  silks.  A 
few  simple,  practical  rules  should 
be  followed  and  these  are : 

1.  Don’t  drape  patterns  in  hori¬ 
zontal  formation  when  they 
are  Intended  to  be  tailored 
perjjendicular. 

2.  Don’t  stretch  silks  tightly 
over  flat  formations  if  you 
want  the  customer  to  think 
them  soft  and  wearable. 

3.  Let  ])eople  know  that  certain 
silks  and  certain  patterns  are 
l)est  for  street  wear,  and 
others  Ijest  for  sports  or 
evening  wear. 

4.  Don’t  make  it  difficult  for 
Mrs.  Consumer  to  tell  what 
the  silks  you  are  showing  are 
intended  to  be  used  for — and 
how. 

Silks  are  beautiful,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  easy  to  dramatize.  Develop 
an  idea  about  the  pattern,  about  the 
weave,  about  the  purpose  of  the 
pattern  or  material,  and  around  this 
create  an  idea  that  is  interesting  and 
that  will  sell. 

In  our  first  illustration  our  thenv 
is;  “The  style  clock  strikes  Silk”. 
This  gives  us  the  background  for  a 


Suggested  Window  Display  No.  1 

it  is  more  a  lack  of  ideas  and  ability 
to  dramatize  than  it  is  lack  of 
wpiipment. 

Our  second  suggestion  is  one  that 
is  timely  for  early  Fall  presenta¬ 
tions.  It  ties  in  with  the  general 
theme  of  silk  promotions.  It  dram¬ 
atizes  that  slogan,  “We  prophesy 
Silk  for  Fall”.  The  centre  panel  can 
I.e  a  large  white  disk  bearing  the 
neat  lettering  in  blue  or  brown.  .A 
sketchy  illustration  in  the  centre  is 
placed  behind  a  large  “crystal”. 
This  crystal  can  be  a  large  fish  IhjwI. 
(^n  this  can  be  lettered,  “Silk  for 
Fall”.  If  you  wish,  from  the  tube 
on  which  the  crystal  is  placed,  you 
can  employ  indirect  lighting  with 
changing  colors  that  will  reflect  it¬ 
self  through  the  crystal  and  create 
an  attention-arresting  eflFect. 

At  the  left  we  have  a  large  plain 
panel  on  which  is  sketched  a  new 
Fall  display.  The  copy  reads :  “Silks 
for  the  most  luxurious  gowns”.  In 
front  of  this  we  may  have  a  smart, 
modern  type  of  draping  figure.  .\t 
the  right  we  may  rejieat  this  idea. 
The  panels  on  which  these  sketches 
are  done  could  be  dark  blue,  and 
the  sketch  could  be  done  in  light 
blue  with  white  lettering.  Any  color 
combination,  of  course,  can  be  used, 
depending  on  the  merchandise  to  be 
shown.  This  window,  because  of 
the  centre  lighting,  would  have 
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smart  illustration.  Our  sub-head¬ 
ings  read:  “For  the  Gayest  Frocks”, 
“For  the  Lovliest  Lingerie”.  “For 
the  Smartest  Accessories”,  “For  the 
Grandest  Gowns”.  This  enables  us 
to  sell  the  fact  that  silks  are  not 
confined  or  restricted  to  a  few  uses. 
Next,  our  display  deals  with  the 
occasion,  whether  it  be  Street  .  .  . 
.Afternoon  ...  or  Evening.  The 
manner  in  which  the  silks  are  shown 
should,  of  course,  correspond  to 
good  taste  and  be  a  direct  tie-up 
with  the  theme  of  the  entire  presen¬ 
tation.  This  de^iends  somewhat  on 
the  equii>ment  available,  but  usually 


Display  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Alfred 
Dunhill,  New 
York  and 
London 


Suggested  Window  Display  No.  2 


. . .  MUST  DRAMATIZE 


action.  With  the  crystal  and  the 
centre  panel,  it  would  have  dram¬ 
atization.  With  the  side  panels  you 
would  add  actual  suggestions.  Thus 
yon  have  dramatization  in  a  sense 
that  interprets  itself  .  .  .  first,  in 
action  that  arrests  attention  and 
stojis  the  jicople  .  .  .  second,  one 
that  conveys  quickly  a  definite  idea 
al)out  the  position  of  silks  on  the 
style  calendar  for  Fall  .  .  .  third, 
you  convey  smartly  to  the  custom¬ 
ers’  minds  on  each  of  the  outside 
panels,  the  manners  in  which  they 
may  actually  see  themselves  in  these 
or  other  silks.  If  you  cause  a  good 
percentage  of  j^eople  to  he  inter¬ 
ested  to  the  point  of  entering  the 
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Display  designed  and  featured  by  Atlas  Mills,  Inc., 
New  y ork 


Suggested  Window  Display  No.  3 

Store,  your  salesjieople  can  certainly 
sell  not  only  one  idea,  hut  many. 

Our  third  illustration  depicts 
t  le  manner  in  which  yon  may  smart¬ 
ly  tie  up  with  the  Guild’s  new  label. 
Again  we  dramatize  such  a  simide 
thing  as  a  label.  It  can  mean  little 
or  it  can  mean  much.  It  depends  on 
what  you  do  with  it  and  how  you 
do  it  .  .  .  and  how  often  you  do 
it.  This  could  lie  an  idea  for  a 
display  stand  on  your  counters;  it 
could  be  used  on  the  ledges.  It  could 
he  in  full  figure  size  and  used  in 
the  windows.  It  can  he  done  in 
any  color  combination.  Let  us  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  you  are  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  nromotion  and  selling 
of  silks  for  Fall  that  you  arrange 
to  tie  up  with  this  movement  in  a 
generous,  whole-hearted  manner.  It 
it  only  good  to  the  extent  that  you 
make  it  good. 


The  Raw  Silk  Futures  Contract 

on  the 

Commodity  Exchange,  Inc. 


UNIT  OF  TRADING:  Ten  bales  or  1,300  pounds. 

QUOTATIONS:  In  multiples  of  one  half  of  one  cent 
per  lb. 

TRADING  MONTHS:  The  current  month  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  seven  calendar  months. 

TENDERABLE  GRADES :  All  Raw  Silk  production  of 
Japan  and/or  Chosen  subdivided  into  6  grades  13/15 
deniers  white  and  3  grades  each  of  20/22  deniers  white 
and  yellow  in  accordance  with  specifications  set  forth 
in  the  By  Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Exchange. 

BASIS  GRADE:  Prices  quoted  on  the  Exchange  are  in 
respect  to  grade  “D”  which  is  approximately  equivalent 
to  Crack  Double  Extra  13/15  deniers  white  in  the  New 
York  Market. 

OTHER  TENDERABLE  GRADES:  All  other  grades 
are  tenderable  at  variable  premiums  or  discounts  known 
as  differentials  above  or  below  grade  ”D”.  Differen¬ 
tials  are  fixed  periodically  by  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors.  They  are  determined 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  By  Laws  and  in  line 
with  commercial  differences  obtaining  in  the  outside  or 
spot  market  and  the  country  of  origin. 

DELIVERIES:  In  lots  of  ten  bales  of  1,300  lbs.  from 
warehouses  licensed  by  the  Exchange  in  the  Port  of 
New  York.  In  order  to  constitute  good  delivery  the 
raw  silk  must  be  certificated  as  to  grade  by  licensed  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Exchange. 


Commodity  Exchange,  Inc. 

and  the 

Silk  Industry 


The  raw  silk  futures  market  as  conducted  on  the 
COMMODITY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.  has  been  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Amercian  silk  industry. 

The  provisions  of  the  futures  contract  as  set  forth  above 
have  withstood  the  test  of  many  years  of  active  trading 
and  have  proved  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
industry. 

The  raw  silk  certificate  of  grade  of  COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE,  Inc.  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  improving 
and  standardizing  raw  silk  inspection,  grading  and  weigh¬ 
ing.  So-called  “certificated”  raw  silk  is  known  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed  to  conform  to  the  grade  specified. 

Manufacturers,  importers,  dealers,  merchants  and  raw 
silk  brokers  have  found  good  opportunities  on  the  COM¬ 
MODITY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.  for  hedging  purchases  and 
sales  in  the  spot  market,  thereby  safeguarding  themselves 
from  possible  losses  arising  from  adverse  price  movements. 
This  greatly  facilitates  financing  and  permits  manufacturers, 
dealers,  etc.  to  do  business  on  a  larger  scale  and  a  closer 
profit  margin. 

By  its  contact  with  other  markets  and  its  widespread 
sources  of  information,  COMMODITY  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 
focuses  and  concentrates  world-wide  price  influences. 


COMMODITY  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district  at 


81  Broad  Street 


in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Trading  is  conducted  in  futures  of 


RAW  SILK 
RUBBER 
HIDES 
SILVER 


TIN 

COPPER 

LEAD 

ZINC 


Commission  rates  for  each  contract  of  Raw  Silk  bought  and  sold  for  persons  residing 
within  the  United  States  or  Canada  are  $15.CO  for  Exchange  members  and  $30.00  for  non¬ 
members. 

For  members  and  non-members  residing  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  a 
minimum  charge  of  $2.50,  representing  cable  expenses,  is  added  to  the  above  rates. 

The  hours  of  trading  for  Raw  Silk  are  from  10:20  A.  M.  to  3:00  P.  M.  on  all  week¬ 
days  except  Saturdays.  The  Raw  Silk  futures  market  has  been  closed  for  trading  on  Satur¬ 
days  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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ACCESSORIES  OF  SILK 


Hats,  BagSf  Gloves,  Neckivear  and  very  many  other  items, 
effectively  employ  SILK,  reminds  KATHERINE  CASEY 


and  graceful  looking,  and  many  of 
them  surprisingly  generous  in  pro¬ 
portions. 

Costume  Blouses 

Certainly  the  spring  was  a  suit 
season,  and  there  will  he  strong 
repetition  of  the  fashion  again  this 
fall.  Early  models  in  colorful 
tweeds  for  town  and  country  wear 
have  esjiecial  feminine  charm,  in 
contrast  to  the  sturdy  Scotch  and 
Irish  tweeds  tailored  for  active 
sports  and  conservative  staple  wear. 
Softer  suits  of  the  dressmaker  type 
in  fine  sheer  woolens,  and  in  beauti¬ 
ful  velvets  are  intriguing  the  fancy 
of  the  clothes-loving  woman.  Al¬ 
ready  designers  have  shown  con¬ 
siderable  originality  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ensemble  blouse,  includ¬ 
ing  tunics  and  pejdums,  and  some 
soft  shirtwaist  Idouses,  interpreted 
in  pure  silks  ranging  from  fine  laces 
and  nets  to  rich  satins  and  brocades 
and  smooth  sheer  velvets.  Pure  silk 
jerseys  and  striped  shirtings  will  be 
used  for  the  tweed  costumes  in  dark- 
accent  shades  and  vivid  jewel  tones. 

Novel  Neckwear' 

Flinging  a  triangle  or  a  square  of 
brilliant  silk  around  the  throat  has 
been  the  medium  of  achieving  gay 
harmonies  and  contrasts  in  many 
costumes  this  season.  Plaids,  stri|)es. 
dots,  and  gorgeous  plain  colors  in 
scarfs  of  every  shape  are  extremely 
important.  Little  ca])es  for  formal 
wear  of  multiple  silk  ruffles,  or  rows 
and  rows  of  flat  flowers,  are  charm¬ 
ing  and  picturesque  and  withal  use¬ 
ful. 

Handkerchiefs,  lielts,  bouton¬ 
nieres,  vanity  cases,  bathing  suits, 
emphasize  the  jwint  that  no  matter 
what  the  woman  wants  among  her 
costume  accessories — widely  varied 
though  they  may  lie  in  size  and 
purjxise — pure  silk  contriliutes  hand¬ 
somely  to  their  elegance  and  beauty. 


the  dress  or  scarf.  Lustrous  satins, 
taffetas  and  fine  silk-backed  Lyons 
velvet  stress  the  importance  of  all¬ 
silk  fabrics  for  these  new  hats. 
Many  of  the  berets  emphasize 
height.  (!)ne  very  choice  model  has 
a  high  front,  accomplished  by  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  flange,  or  tarn  edge,  to 
give  a  front  halo  effect.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  usually  completed  by  using 
a  pair  of  lovely  diamante  clips,  or 
short  hat  pins.  The  back  bandeau, 
which  gives  the  beret  a  decided  front 
])lunge,  continues  among  the  smart¬ 
est  of  models,  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  back  coiflFure, 
which  incidentally  is  being  worn 
neatly  and  closely  molded  once  more. 
Broad  brims  have  l)een  popular  in 
stitched  crepes,  and  particularly  in 
all-silk  taffetas,  but  looking  toward 
fall  and  with  an  assurance  of  fash¬ 
ion’s  liking  for  velvet,  we  may  idan 
now  to  register  silk  velvet  hats  for 
smart  dress  occasions  with  wide 
flattering  lines  to  succeed  the  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  very  feminine 
capelines  and  cartwheels  of  the 
The  increasing  demand  for  the  summer  season, 
correlation  of  accessories,  that  much 
prized  tout  ensemble  which  the 
American  woman  has  taken  to  heart 
very  seriously  in  the  past  half  dozen 
years,  has  caused  a  wider  use  of 
costume  fabrics  in  accessories,  es- 
jiecially  in  hats,  bags  and  gloves. 

Of  considerable  importance  and  in¬ 
terest  for  the  approaching  season  is 
the  lieret — not  the  ordinary  student 
beret  or  Basque  type  which  has  been 
foot-lialled  around  every  store  in 
the  country — but  distinguished  in 
design,  frequently  intricate  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  invariably  generously  large, 
with  fullness  emphasized.  And  this 
very  feminine  head  adornment  is 
often  developed  in  pure  silk  to  match 


The  items  in  a  woman’s  ward¬ 
robe  that  are  made  of  jiure  silk 
are  so  many  and  varied  that  the 
list  at  first  glance  looks  like  a  col¬ 
umn  of  answers  to  a  cross-word 
puzzle,  or  an  anagram  contest. 
Accessories  that  call  for  beauty  of 
coloring,  softness  of  texture  and 
genuine  satisfaction  in  laundering 
and  cleaning  are  notable  among  the 
articles  that  emphasize  Pure  Silk, 
and  range  all  the  way  from  houdoir 
sandals  and  dance  slippers  to  the 
tiny  band  that  holds  in  place  the 
wrist  watch  or  the  imposing  black 
ribbon  that  attaches  to  the  erudite¬ 
looking  Oxford  eye-glass. 


Dressmaker  Bags 

“More  dressmaker  detail”  insists 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  fine  hand  bags,  and  all  indica¬ 
tions  are  in  that  direction,  particu¬ 
larly  since  there  is  a  trend  towards 
formal  bags  to  match  the  costume. 

Fine  all-silk  fabrics,  some  of  them 
shot  with  lame  threads  lo  match 
the  luxurious  evening  wraps  and 
dresses ;  silk  velvets  immune  to 
water  spots  and  rain ;  and  pastel 
taffetas  and  satins  are  among  the 
better  domestic  bags,  as  well  as  the 
imjx)rts.  There  is  a  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  pouch  bag,  very  full 
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I a  season  of  luxury  fabrics  ..  .of  gleaming  satins  ..  .of  rich  cantons 
and  heavy  marocain  tceaves  and  of  smartly  styled  novelties. 


It’s  a  season  to  feature  silks  by  Skinner — pure-dye  silks  that  you 
can  rely  upon  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction. 


FALL  LINE  NOW  SHOWING 


WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 


45  East  17th  Street,  New  York 


1450  Broadway,  New  York 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME  IN  THE  SELVAGE 


y  here’s  smartness  in  the  color  and  iveave  of  Truhu  Silks.  There’s 
common  sense  in  their  practicality — their  sure  ivashability.  A  combina¬ 
tion  that  gives  satisfaction  to  your  customer  and  leads  to  increased 


business  for  you. 


FALL  LINE  NOW  SHOWING 


TRUHU  SILK  CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 


45  East  17th  Street,  New  York 


1450  Broadway,  New  York 


IF  IT’S  TRUHU  IT’S  WASHABLE 
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Notions  Departments  Must 

Make  More  Money! 

How? 

By  More  Volume.  Each  spool  of  Silk  Thread  sold  produces  more  dollar  volume 
than  any  other  kind  of  thread.  On  all  Silks  ...  on  all  Wools  .  .  . 

Have  Salespeople  Sell  Silk  Thread. 

By  More  Gross  Profit.  Each  spool  of  Silk  Thread  sold  provides  more  gross  profit 
than  any  other  kind  of  thread.  On  all  Silks  ...  on  all  Wools  .  .  . 

Have  Salespeople  Sell  Silk  Thread. 

Cleaners  and  Dyers  Say:  ‘“Better  results  in  cleaning  can  he  guaranteed  if  a  Silk 
Thread  has  been  used  to  sew  a  wool  or  silk  garment.  And  for  dyeing  it  is 
imperative.’  ” 

Leading  Tailors  say:  “‘We  could  not  market  a  suit  which  had  not  been  sewed  with 
Silk  Thread.’  ” 

Dressmakers  say:  “‘Silk  Thread  assures  a  permanently  good  looking,  elastic  seam. 

Silk  stretches  with  strain,  only  to  contract  again  to  its  proper  line.  Seams  sewn 
with  Silk  Thread  give  real  satisfaction.’” 

Alert  Notions  Salespeople  should  say:  “‘Madam,  Silk  Thread  is  no  more  obvious 
in  a  garment  of  silk  or  wool  than  any  other  thread  .  .  .  and  it  is  only  proper  thread 
for  these  materials.’  ” 

Do  your  Notions  salespeople  sell  the  better-profit  thread  in  this  manner? 


And  when  you  sell  Silk  Thread,  sell  the  fastest- 
selling,  largest-selling  Silk  Threads  in  America: 

BELDING  HEMINWAY  .  .  .  CORTICELLI  .  .  .  B  &  A  .  .  .  RICHARDSON’S 


Belding  Heminway  Corticelli  Company 


More  than  100  years  of  absolute  consumer  acceptance 
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The  Living  Room  and  Dining  Room  have  need  of  Silk,  of  course, 
though  perhaps  90%  of  the  Silk  used  in  the  average 
home  goes  into  the  Bedroom 
BY  LEONTINE  SANDERS 

six,  twelve  and  eighteen  inches  ai)art 
running  across  the  bed.  This  new 
spread,  with  the  name  of  Harwich, 
comes  in  combinations  of  black  and 
white,  all  peach,  yellow,  and  green 
and  rose  combination. 

Sheer  Corean  silk  blanket  covers 
with  lace  are  always  favorites  and 
seem  ripe  for  featuring,  along  with 
other  silk  items  for  the  bedroom. 
Satin  comforters  and  boudoir  pil¬ 
lows,  closet  accessories  and  dressing 
table  flounces,  could  all  come  in  for 
a  promotion  of  pure  silk. 

Taflfodil — actually  a  taffeta  woven 
with  a  net  back — is  a  lovely  soft 
silk  material  which  is  made  up  into 
a  bedspread  with  blind  seams.  This 
is  so  simple  in  style  that  the  better 
shops  suggest  large  monograms  of 
matching  or  contrasting  color. 

Another  use  for  silk  in  the  bed¬ 
room  is  for  blanket  bindings,  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
Accordingly  the  retail  silk  depart¬ 
ment  will  not  overlook  this  further 
profit  channel,  by  displaying  not 
only  the  silk  binding  material  in  its 
very  lovely  colors,  but  the  actual 
finished  l)lankets  bound  in  the  many 
jKJssible  ways. 


Not  once,  but  over  and  over, 
comes  the  fascination  of  silk 
to  every  customer.  Women 
buy  most  of  it  and  at  this  moment 
no  doubt  there  are  thousands  trying 
to  choose  among  patterns  and  colors 
the  best  quality  for  the  money.  This 
finds  them  wondering  what  stand¬ 
ards  apply  for  quality  and  what 
certain  technical  terms  mean.  The 
customer  who  wants  to  buy  silk 
knows  one  thing  well,  however :  that 
she  wants  Silk.  Whether  it  be  a 
strip  of  fine  brocade  for  the  dining 
table,  new  silk  damask  for  the  living 
room  windows,  or  fine  taffeta  dra¬ 
peries  for  the  boudoir,  she  wants 
something  traditionally  fine — some¬ 
thing  of  unquestioned  quality  that, 
given  time,  will  become  an  heirloom 
of  to-morrow. 

Bedrooms  and  boudoirs  since  the 
days  of  the  Egyptian  Queens  have 
always  enjoyed  the  greatest  measure 
of  silk  splendor.  Silks,  taflfetas,  silk 
velvets,  damasks  and  laces  seem 
never  to  have  worn  out  their  wel¬ 
come  as  first  choice  for  curtains  and 
draperies,  bedsj^reads,  chaise  covers 
and  cushions.  Boudoir  shops  and 
other  co-related  displays  of  boudoir 


Rsilk  satin-stripe  chiflFon  is  l)eing  used  ■ 

in  a  most  attractive  made-up  bed-  |||H 

ever  so  slightly.  A  3"  heading  in  ell 

Another  newcomer  in  the  realm  J  I  ■ 
ML  of  silk  bedcovers  is  a  pure  silk  open  ^  V 

weave  l^edspread.  This  is  for  day-  \  ^ 

time  use  only  and  is  tailored  in  style.  ‘ 

The  material  has  been  used  hori- 
BBI^Hfl  zontally  with  the  satin  welted  seams  ByiilliiriflBi 
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has  passed  since 
the  first  yiuNZI 
made  their  bow.  Fashions  have 
changed  ever  and  anon  but 
essentially  yTU  NZ I  VI  LK/" 
are  what  they  were  one  hund¬ 
red  years  ago  —  reliable  — 
beautiful  and  smart! 


Laundering  and  Cleaning 

{Concluded  from  page  79) 


2.  Polished-Head  Presses:  When 
polished-head  presses  are  used,  a 
gauge  pressure  of  40  to  50  pounds 
per  inch  is  recommended.  This 
gives  an  ironing  temperature  of 
286.7°  F.  at  40  pounds  gauge  pres¬ 
sure  and  297.6°  F.  at  50  pounds. 
When  a  lustrous  finish  is  desired, 
the  polished  head  is  used.  When  a 
non-lustrous  finish  is  required,  a 
special  meshed  screen  may  be  placed 
over  the  smooth  head  or  it  may  be 
covered  with  cloth. 

In  addition  special  grid-head 
presses  may  be  used  or,  if  a  dry- 
cleaning  department  is  operated  in 
conjunction  with  a  laundry,  the 
silks  may  be  sent  to  the  dry-clean¬ 
ing  finishing  department  for  hand¬ 
ling. 

Conclusion 

This  article  has  aimed  at  famili¬ 
arizing  retail  groups  with  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  finishing  methods  that  are 
in  common  use  for  laundering  silks 
and  silk  mixtures.  From  the  start 
it  should  be  recognized  that  well- 
made  washable  silks  cause  little  or 
no  trouble  and  are  washable  in  the 
correct  sense  of  the  word. 

If  colors  are  chosen  from  the 
viewpoint  of  good  color  fastness,  if 
excessive  stretching  during  finish¬ 
ing  or  tailoring  is  overcome  or  pre¬ 
vented,  little  difficulty  will  be  en¬ 
countered.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
silk  colors  are  chosen  for  beauty  of 
shade  regardless  of  their  fastness 
properties  and  merely  to  obtain  a 
full  color  range,  then  there  can  be 
little  if  anything  done  to  prevent  a 
change  of  shade  or  serious  loss  of 
color  during  washing.  The  point  to 
remember  is  tfiat  well-made  and 
durable  wash-silks  seldom  give 
trouble.  Price  merchandise  of 
doubtful  quality,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  and  often  will  be  difficult  to 
handle.  The  tub  tells  the  tale  to 
Mrs.  Consumer.  That  fact  should 
never  be  overlooked. 


Looks  Like  Crisp  Silks  Again 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


ZURICH  PARIS  LONDON 


LOS  ANGELES 
LYONS  VIENNA 


Paris  says  Taffetas;  so  do  the 
elite  of  New  York,  apparently. 
Smart  frocks  and  gowns  are  already 
to  be  seen  on  fine  days  along  Fifth 
and  Park  Avenues,  fashioned  of  the 
ancient  tabl)y  weave  in  plain  col¬ 
ors,  changeables,  chameleons,  checks, 
plaids,  floral  surface  prints,  satin 
stripes  and  coin  does,  reminding  us 
of  the  days  of  the  “hansom”  cab. 

—  Silk  and  Rayon  Digest. 
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SALES-TESTED  IDEAS 

FOR  PIECE  GOODS 


Your  piece  goods  customer  may 
not  demand  “all  pure  silk”,  be¬ 
cause  when  she  shops  she  is 
apt  to  be  a  sharp-shooting  realist 
who  buys  fabrics  that  seem  to  her 
the  best  at  her  price.  At  home,  how¬ 
ever,  every  woman,  everywhere, 
(yes,  including  your  Mrs.  Consum¬ 
er)  associates  “all  pure  silk”  with 
allure — not  as  a  reality  of  her  life, 
perhaps,  but  as  part  of  all  her  youth¬ 
ful  fairy  tales  and  mature  dreams 
of  romance. 

I  have  made  notes  of  these  tested 
ideas  for  selling  silks  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
that  merchants  who  present  their 
high-priced  silks  as  if  they  were 
treasures,  and  dramatize  them  with 
romance,  profit  more  than  those  who 
think  of  sales  as  just  another  type 
of  yard  goods. 

For  the  Home  Sewer 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  have  tested  a 
most  convincing  and  economical  way 
of  dramatizing  high-priced  silks  for 
their  home  sewer,  without  cutting 
an  inch  of  yardage.  A  pattern  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  material  is  traced  on  the 
back  of  a  piece  of  clear  glass  3  feet 
by  5  feet,  fitted  into  a  frame  and 
placed  against  a  side  wall.  The  face, 
head  and  arms  of  the  figure  are 
painted  realistically,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  filled  in  solid.  Silk  is  draped 
behind  the  glass,  filling  in  every 
detail  of  the  dress  in  an  effective 
poster  four  feet  tall.  Mrs.  Consum¬ 
er  reads  a  pattern  number  and  other 
details,  including  the  price  of  the 
silk,  on  the  side  of  the  background 
and  she  feels  that  she  is  being 
offered  a  treasure  protected  from 
soil. 

Floor  models  made  from  your 
material  and  a  fast-selling  commer¬ 
cial  pattern,  with  a  little  sign  giving 
every  detail  of  cost,  have  proved 
their  worth  from  coast  to  coast  for 
a  quick  turn-over  in  all  types  of 
yardage,  including  poinilar-jjriced 
silks.  High-priced  silk  novelties 
made  up  in  this  way  lack  the  con¬ 
sumer  appeal  of  the  treasured  pos¬ 
session,  and  are  equally  ineffective 


BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


from  the  merchant’s  point  of  view, 
because  they  must  be  sold  at  a  loss. 

In  the  sale  of  the  “all  pure  silk” 
yardage  that  passes  over  your 
counter,  much  price  prejudice  must 
be  overcome,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  your  customers,  but  also  in  the 
minds  of  those  salespeople  who  wear 
popular-priced  ready-made  clothes 
and  know  little  about  the  worth  of 
fine  textiles.  The  strong  sales  ap- 
jieal  of  fine  silks  is  in  the  feel. 

Several  years  ago  F.  and  R.  Laz¬ 
arus  &  Co.,  in  Columbus,  made  an 
increase  in  the  average  sales  check 
a  reality  by  turning  their  sales  girls 
into  yard  goods  and  pattern  custom¬ 
ers.  All  sales  women  in  the  silk 
department  were  allowed  to  buy  the 
better  yardages  at  cost,  on  condition 
that  the  patterns  used  to  make  it 
suited  their  needs  and  the  texture. 
This  O.  K.  on  suitability  and  be¬ 
comingness  put  each  girl  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  her  customer.  Every  one 
of  them,  no  matter  what  her  figure, 
was  eligible,  and  once  the  sales  girls 
wore  the  better  silks,  these  fabrics 
meant  something  to  them,  something 
that  they  could  pass  on  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  sincere  conviction. 

Selling  by  ’Phone 

It  will  pay  to  time  the  arrival  of 
the  high-priced  novelty  silks  in  your 
stocks  with  the  early  season  plans 
of  those  local  dressmakers  who  cater 
to  a  high  class  clientele.  When  your 
novelties  arrive,  ’phone  all  the  local 
dressmakers  and  those  customers 
who  can  afford  good  things,  telling 
them  this  latest  fashion  news  in 
such  a  way  that  they  feel  they  are 
being  let  in  on  a  secret,  and  will 
regret  it  if  they  do  not  come  at  once. 
One  Western  retailer  with  a  record 
for  a  quick  turn  of  high-priced 
novelties,  tells  me  that  his  profit  lies 
in  hiding  his  high-priced  silks  un¬ 
der  the  counter,  and  showing  them 
only  to  people  who  can  afford  them, 
for  the  first  ten  days.  At  the  end 
of  ten  days  he  places  what  is  not 
sold  on  a  counter  away  from  other 
merchandise  and  marks  them  with 


appropriate  signs.  Never  allow  high- 
priced  novelty  silks  to  be  draped  in 
over-counter  decorations.  The  loss 
from  soil,  pin  holes,  and  tears  is 
appalling  and  the  customers  who  can 
afford  these  silks  are  never  interest¬ 
ed  in  merchandise  displayed  in  this 
way. 

In  building  the  sales  of  better 
merchandise  in  Columbus  we  asked 
the  neighboring  universities  about 
their  home  economics  classes  in  sew¬ 
ing.  It  was  arranged  that  I  give  a 
textile  talk  to  five  universities  and 
the  three  senior  high  schools.  The 
teachers  chose  an  appointed  morn¬ 
ing  and  brought  the  girls  from  three 
classes  to  the  silk  department,  where 
they  stood  around  a  large  table  on 
which  was  placed  the  type  of  fabrics 
they  would  use  in  their  new  class 
work.  Any  customers  who  passed 
through  the  department  were  wel¬ 
come  to  join  us.  After  the  meeting 
the  girls  selected  the  textiles  for  use 
in  their  class  work,  when  the  teacher 
was  present  for  an  O.  K.  At  this 
time  fabrics  were  priced  much  high¬ 
er  per  yard  than  they  are  to-day, 
and  we  averaged  sales  checks  of 
$500  every  time  we  played  school. 

Stretching  the  Silk  Season 

Why  not  extend  the  selling  sea¬ 
son  on  your  “all  inire  silk”  cam¬ 
paign?  The  piece  goods  buyer  of 
a  leading  New  York  store  stresses 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
sales  interest  of  your  piece  goods 
department  through  the  Christmas 
season.  Why  not  assemble  suit¬ 
able  fabrics  and  a  few  made-up 
models  in  a  Christmas  gift  square 
and  follow  this  up  by  creating 
live  news  interest  in  other  parts 
of  the  department?  Urge  people  to 
make  children’s  coats,  children’s 
dresses,  blouses  and  underwear. 
Offer  to  wrap  a  dress  length  of 
fabric  and  a  pattern  in  a  suitable 
Christmas  package.  The  Christmas 
season  is  an  especially  good  time 
for  the  sale  of  "all  pure  silk”,  as 
many  women  make  new  evening 
dresses  and  other  formal  types  of 
clothes  for  holiday  parties. 
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PREDICTS  REVIVAL  FOR 
SILK  FABRICS 

Gerli  Tells  of  European  Suing 
Back  to  These  Weaves 


C.K.  EAGLE 
&COMPANY 

INC. 

present 

L’AIGLON 

FABRICS 

Fall  Collection 

Comprising  the  newest 
ail stlk  creations  specially 
styled  for  retail  trade 


PLAIN  and 
NOVELTY  WEAVES 
and  PRINTS 

• 

530  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Belief  that  a  silk  revival  is  due 
in  this  country  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  is  expressed  by  Paolino 
Gerli,  president  of  the  International 
Silk  Guild,  Inc. 

“A  new  consciousness,  a  new 
pride,  a  new  fighting  spirit  has  been 
injected  into  the  silk  industry,  find¬ 
ing  its  expression  in  a  closely  knit 
and  aggressive  body  calling  itself 
“The  International  Silk  Guild,’  ” 
Mr.  Gerli  asserts.  “This  is  the 
rebirth  of  a  fifteenth  century  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  under  the  Medicis  to 
retain  for  Florence  its  supremacy 
in  the  fine  fabric  field  which  Genoa 
and  Venice,  then  independent  Re¬ 
publics,  had  threatened  with  lower 
standards  and  consequently  cheaper 
fabrics.” 

European  Promotion 

Mr.  Geril  stated  that  this  modern 
silk  guild  found  its  inspiration  in 
the  effort  which  started  in  the  early 
part  of  1933  in  Europe  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Silk 
Federation. 

“You  see,  most  trouble  starts  on 
the  other  side,  whether  it  is  wars  or 
devaluation  or  style  changes,  and 
we  here  in  America,  just  to  show 
that  we  are  branches  of  the  same 
family  tree,  follow  along  a  little 
later,  only  we  try  to  do  it  a  little 
better  and  a  little  faster,”  Mr.  Gerli 
explains. 

“Europe  went  off  silk  as  an  after- 
math  of  the  World  War  and,  lie- 
cause  of  financial  stress  upon  its 
people,  it  had  to  look  for  cheaper 
goods.  Slowly  but  surely  I  can  de¬ 
finitely  and  authoritatively  tell  you 
that  silk  is  coming  back  in  Europe. 
The  trend  is  quite  general  in 
France,  England,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in 
Egypt,  the  North  African  Coast  and 
the  Near  East  and  more  slowly  in 
Germany  and  the  Balkans. 

Reasons  For  Revival 

“I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  give  you  the  definite  reasons  for 
this  swing  back  to  the  natural  fibre, 
but  in  general  it  must  be  due  to 
economic  improvement,  desire  for  a 
change  from  too  much  of  one  thing, 
intrinsic  merit,  regulations  affecting 


the  proper  marking  of  fabrics  as 
to  their  content,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Silk  Federation  resulting  in  a 
renewed  interest  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  produce  silk  fab¬ 
rics. 

“Do  not  let  us  forget  that  the 
glories  of  Lyons,  Como,  Krefield, 
Zurich,  Nottingham  and  Maccles¬ 
field  were  originally  achieved 
through  the  employment  of  silk  and 
undoubtedly  a  bit  of  the  pride  of 
craftsmanship  is  still  a  living  factor 
in  those  textile  centers. 

“To  say  that  we  shall  have  a 
similar  silk  revival  here  is,  I  believe, 
reasonable  and  the  movement  is  just 
starting.  I  am  willing  to  predict  that 
in  the  not  distant  future  there  will 
be  exhibited  before  your  eyes  the 
most  beautiful  lines  of  silk  mer¬ 
chandise  this  market  has  ever  seen. 
And  I  predict  further  that  you  will 
welcome  this  development  because 
it  will  permit  you  to  meet  your  cus¬ 
tomers’  demands  and  expectations.” 

Label  for  Silks 

Mr.  Gerli  stated  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silk  Guild  realized  that  a 
distinguishing  mark  was  needed  for 
silk  and  that  such  a  mark  had  been 
adopted. 

“We  are  futher  convinced  that 
‘truth  in  fabrics’  is  a  necessity  and 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
what  it  buys,”  Mr.  Gerli  stated. 
“We  have  therefore  adopted  the 
definitions  of  ‘all  pure  silk’  and  ‘]nire 
silk,  weighted’  as  the  proper  des¬ 
cription  of  silk  goods. 

“We  know  that  efforts  will  be 
made  by  the  unscrupulous  to  over¬ 
weight  and  we  shall  try  to  work 
with  the  reputable  dyers  and  finish¬ 
ers  to  establish  limitations  beyond 
which  ‘they  shall  not  pass.’  We  shall 
invoke  every  legal  means  and  all 
moral  suasion  to  protect  silk,  start¬ 
ing  right  at  home.  Surely  there 
is  enough  merit  and  pride  in 
other  textiles  to  desire  for  their 
products  similar  identifying  marks. 

To  Serve  Retailers 

Mr.  Gerli  declared  that  the  Guild 
would  organize  to  give  the  retailer 
every  service  possible,  to  help  his 
sales  and  his  promotions. 
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Silk  in  the  Laboratory 

(Concluded  from  page  65) 


In  the  agricultural  laboratory  the 
soils  have  been  studied,  the  best 
fertilizers  have  been  selected  and  the 
most  efficient  methods  of  cultivation 
have  been  developed: 

In  the  chemical  laboratory,  the 
comixjsition,  the  dye  reactions,  the 
preparatory  processes  and  the  chem¬ 
ical  characteristics  have  been  stud¬ 
ied. 

The  physical  and  engineering 
laboratories  have  contributed  the 
optical  studies,  the  microscopic 
analyses,  the  photographic  and 
micro-photographic  illustrations,  and 
a  large  volume  of  information  upon 
the  physical  characteristics. 

In  addition  to  this  vast  laboratory 
activity  devoted  to  the  raw  silk,  fila¬ 
ment,  fibre  and  thread,  the  textile 
laboratories,  machine  designers  and 
the  dye  and  finishing  industry  have 
made  great  contributions,  of  a  labor¬ 
atory  type,  to  the  utilization  of  the 
fibre. 

Still  Greater  Activity  to  Come 

Vast  as  this  laboratory  activity  of 
the  past  appears,  the  part  of  the 
laboratory  in  the  silk  industry  is 
greater  to-day  than  ever  before. 
As  new  laboratory  methods  are  de¬ 
veloped,  they  are  applied  to  un¬ 
solved  problems.  Not  only  do  in¬ 
dividual  laboratory  workers  press 
on  in  all  scientific  fields  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  in  silk  produc¬ 
tion,  but  trade  associations,  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus,  expert  committees  and 
groups,  educational  institutions  and 
progressive  business  organizations 
are  contributing  eflforts  leading 
towards  advancement. 

Some  large  companies  maintain 
private  laboratories  to  provide  the 
required  technical  information. 

The  textile  schools  teach  labora¬ 
tory  methods  and  conduct  textile  re¬ 
search  upon  problems  related  to  silk. 
The  textile  industries  maintain  a 
large,  neutral,  independent  coopera¬ 
tive  laboratory  service  organization, 
the  U.  S.  Testing  Company,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  needs  of  the  industry' 
and  the  public.  The  United  States 
Testing  Company,  Inc.,  operates 


laboratories  in  New  York,  Hoboken, 
Paterson,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Providence,  and  several  sub-stations 
in  other  textile  centres. 

Standardized  Testing 

Standard  methods  of  making  tests 
for  quantity  and  quality  have  been 
developed  by  committees  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  ‘  associations.  These  standard 
methods  include  tests  for  the  raw 
silk,  thrown  silk  (silk  yarn)  and 
the  finished  product.  Silk  manufac¬ 
turers  icst  their  raw  silk  either  in 
their  own  laboratory,  at  the  United 
States  Testing  Company  or  in  a 
l)rivate  laboratory.  Its  quality  is 
measured  by  test  for  evenness,  clean¬ 
ness,  absence  of  knots,  waste,  loops, 
slugs,  etc.),  fineness,  uniformity, 
color,  strength,  elongation.  Al¬ 
though  a  company  may  not  be  able 
to  stand  the  cost  of  maintaining  its 
own  laboratory,  it  is  not  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  ac¬ 
curate  information  upon  its  raw 
material.  It  can  always  obtain  at 
reasonable  cost  such  tests  as  are 
needed,  at  the  official  testing  houses 
of  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  which  are 
provided  with  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  type  of  equipment  and 
trained  staffs.  The  consumer  of 
finished  silk  textiles  can  likewise 
secure  accurate,  unbiased  and  reli¬ 
able  information  at  reasonable  cost 
at  the  fabric  laboratories  of  the 
United  States  Testing  Co. 

The  movement  to  enable  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  to  have  full  infor¬ 
mation  uix»n  purchases  has  lead  some 
larger  department  stores  and  distrib¬ 
utors  to  establish  their  own  labor¬ 
atories.  Some  organizations  design¬ 
ed  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  offer  advisory  ser¬ 
vices  in  various  firms.  Like  nearly 
every  other  activity  involving  ser- 
ice  to  the  public,  there  are  “racke¬ 
teers”  and  “gyp”  laboratory  service 
organizations.  Accuracy,  depend¬ 
ability  and  economy  of  service  is  not 
necessarily  a  matter  of  size.  A 
laboratory  with  a  sound  policy  and 
honest  purpose  towards  its  clients 
may  be  much  more  dependable  than 


(^HENEy 

BROTHERS’ 

collection  of 

Fall  DressSi  Iks 

and 

Velvets 

have  just  arrived  from 
the  looms  of  exception¬ 
ally  skilled  craftsmen, 
and  again  feature  the 
choicest  of  fashion's 
weaves  and  colors  for 
the  coming  season. 

You  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  see  a  collection 
which  we  are  confident 
will  win  the  customers 
of  the  most  discrimina¬ 
ting  stores. 

There  can  be  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  experience, 
established  quality, 
and  perfection  of  styl¬ 
ing  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  Cheney  fabric 
weaving. 

CHENEY 

SILKS 

CHENEY 

VELVETS 

181  MADISON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK 
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SILK 

Manufacturers 


CHENANGO 
TEXTILE  CORP. 

101  W.  37\h  Street 
New  York  City 


an  organization  widely  known  and 
skilled  in  popular  appeal. 

In  justice  to  the  judgment  of  the 
ultimate  consumer,  it  should  be 
noted  that  we  are  gradually  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  period  of  “price  only” 
buying  which  was  so  pronounced  in 
the  early  part  of  the  depression,  into 
a  period  of  “quality  merchandise” 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  present  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  a  portion  of  the 
'])opulation  will  permit.  This  does 
'not  necessarily  mean  high  priced 
merchandise,  but  it  does  mean  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ultimate 
consumers  will  pay  better  than  “the 
lowest  price”  if  they  can  be  assured 
of  quality  and  serviceability.  This 
assurance  of  quality  and  service¬ 
ability  can  best  be  secured  by  labor¬ 
atory  tests  of  those  characteristics  of 
silk  textiles  that  influence  and  deter¬ 
mine  quality. 

It  has  been  amply  proved,  in  the 
past  two  years,  that  merchandise 
certified  as  to  quality,  based  upon 
accurate  laboratory  tests,  makes  an 
effective  appeal  to  the  consumer  and 
will  sell  in  volume  at  a  fair  price  to 
both  buyer  and  seller.  Sui)erficial 
certification  will  shock  this  confid¬ 
ence.  The  retailer  has  ample  means 
at  his  command  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  superficial  endorsement  and 
real  certification  for  quality  by  ac¬ 
curate  laboratory  methods. 

Certification  of  Quality 

The  effective  point  in  the  econ¬ 
omic  course  of  silk  textiles  to  apply 
real  certification  of  quality  based 
upon  laboratory  determinations,  is 
at  the  production  end,  not  after  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  retail  end. 

The  tests  for  construction,  yarn 
characteristics,  weight  of  fabric, 
amount  of  filling  or  weighting  ma¬ 
terial,  dye  fastness,  and  so  on,  of 
silk  textiles  are  not  very  difficult 
and  not  expensive  when  applied  to 
a  substantial  quantity  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  application  of  a  group 
of  these  tests  to  a  garment  after  it 
is  completed  may  exceed  the  sale 
price  of  the  garment. 

The  silk  textiles  market  in  recent 
years  has  with  few  exceptions  been  a 
buyers’  market.  The  buyer  who 
purchases  in  quantity  for  resale  can. 


if  he  desires  to  sell  “quality  mer¬ 
chandise”,  require  from  the  seller 
in  quantity  certification  in  advance 
of  delivery  of  the  quality  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  silk  textiles  based 
upon  accurate  laboratory  test  made 
by  a  neutral  dependable  third  party. 

Laboratory  Tests  are  Insurance 

Laboratory  tests  made  in  advance 
of  consumption  are  insurance  against 
unsatisfactory  service  and  conse¬ 
quent  claims,  just  as  much  as  fire 
insurance  is  protection  against  finan¬ 
cial  loss  in  case  of  fire. 

The  retailer  buys  in  quantity;  it 
is  up  to  him  to  protect  the  interest 
of  his  customer  at  the  point  where 
laboratory  data  can  be  obtained  at 
relatively  small  cost.  When  the 
small  parcel  of  silk  textiles  is  in  the 
l)ossession  of  the  ultimate  consumer, 
it  is  too  late  to  obtain  that  informa¬ 
tion  at  what  would  then  be  reason¬ 
able  cost,  compared  with  the  total 
value  of  the  merchandise. 

Manufacturers  of  silk  textiles 
who  certify  the  quality  of  their 
merchandise  by  laboratory  test  in 
the  finished  state  will  gain  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  price  on  a  “quality  mer¬ 
chandise”  basis,  retailers  who  pro¬ 
tect  their  customers  by  requiring 
this  type  of  reliable  laboratory  in¬ 
formation  and  pass  it  on  to  their 
customers,  will  attract,  gain  and  hold 
the  “quality  merchandise”  customer. 
We  may  have  “quality  merchandise” 
in  the  superior  grade ;  we  may  have 
“quality  merchandise”  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  grades;  we  may  have  “quality 
merchandise”  in  the  basement 
grades. 

When  standards  arc  established, 
the  laboratory  can  do  the  rest. 


Showing  some  of  the  apparatus 
used  for  various  tests 
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Silk  DRESSES  or  SILK  Dresses 

{Concluded  from  page  57) 


duced  in  America  in  the  past  five 
months.  Of  these  43,000,000,  82% 
were  in  the  price  level  of  $6.75  or 
below.  This  included,  of  course,  all 
dress  materials.  The  silk  industry 
will  do  well  to  bear  these  figures 
in  mind,  too.  Not  yet  has  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  women  returned 
to  anything  like  its  pre-depression 
figures.  Women  will  buy  well-pat¬ 
terned  and  well-styled  dresses  of 
Pure  Dye  Silk,  but  there  are  definite 
limits  to  what  they  can  pay  for 
tliem.  After  all,  what  shall  it  profit 
the  industry — and  the  retailers  of 
the  country — to  offer  silk  dresses, 
however  pretty  and  well-designed, 
if  American  women  simply  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  But  the  reverse  is  also 
obvious:  Dresses  of  Pure  Dye  Silk, 
if  smartly  styled,  will  sell  w’ell,  if 
they  are  made  available  at  prices 
that  will  open  the  purse — and  not 
leave  it  too  thin  afterwards!  For¬ 
tunately,  tlie  reduced  prices  of  raw 
silk  should  make  this  entirely  feasi¬ 
ble. 

Asfluring  Salable  Fashions 

Finally,  the  silk  industry  would 
Ik;  wise  to  promote  through  the  re¬ 
tail  stores,  supplying  finished  dres¬ 
ses  of  Pure  Dys  Silk,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Buyers  in 
styling  them,  and  being  sure  that 
stores  in  every  price  group  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  styles  and  prices  that 
their  individual  clientele  will  buy 
— as  proved  by  the  store’s  own  mer¬ 
chandising  experience.  This  will  in¬ 
sure  salable  fashions,  and  avoid  the 
extremes  which  do  not  move  in 
sufficient  volume  to  be  interesting 
to  the  merchant. 

I  find  myself  returning  again  and 
again  to  this  question  of  price.  The 
other  day  a  friend  said  to  me ;  “The 
problems  of  the  late  depressiort — 
unemployment,  reduced  incomes  and 
depleted  purchasing  power  —  are 
l)eing  solved.  More  people  are  at 
work,  incomes  are  l)eing  restored ; 
in  short,  we  are  on  the  up-grade. 
Why  this  continued  emphasis  on 
])rice?  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  you 


l)cgan  to  revise  upwards  the  price 
levels  of  the  merchandise  you 
offer?” 

The  Retort  Irrefutable 

I  turned  to  the  day's  market  clos¬ 
ing  prices,  ran  my  finger  down  the 
column  until  it  came  to  rest  on  the 
quotation  of  a  bank  stock  which  I 
happen  to  know  he  owns.  “You 
know  what  you  paid  for  that  stock, 
and  so  do  I,”  I  told  him.  “But  see 
what  it’s  quoted  at  to-day.  Yet  that 
bank  is  among  the  world’s  strongest 
and  soundest  financial  institutions. 
That  stock  will  come  back,  and  so 
will  incomes  and  purchasing  power 
— ultimately.  Then  we  shall  see.”  j 
It  was  the  only  answer  I  needed 
to  make.  I  am  not  pessimistic,  I 
am  optimistic — only  with  both  eyes 
open.  And  so  I  say  to  the  silk  in¬ 
dustry  :  By  all  means  carry  on  along 
the  lines  you  have  now  begun — but 
pin  the  word  “price”  on  the  inside 
of  your  hat  where  you  can  see  it 
often,  along  with  this :  “Don’t  for¬ 
get  that  a  thing  can  be  beautiful  and 
well  styled,  and  still  be  reasonably 
priced.” 

Always  a  place  for  Silk 

I  believe  that  there  will  always 
be  a  place  in  the  retail  ready-to- 
wear  field  for  the  silk  dress,  if  well 
styled  and  properly  priced;  and  I 
believe  further  that  the  retailers  of 
the  country  will  support  any  move¬ 
ment  to  put  it  there. 


The  protograph  on  the 
cover  of  this  Supplement  was 
specially  posed  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  Frederick  Bradley. 
The  Silk  used  was  through 
the  courtesy  of  L.  &  E.  Stim, 
Inc.;  the  jewelry  by  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Gerli,  designer 
of  jewelry. 


TO 

THE  RETAIL 
TRADE 

Exclusively 

•  This  house  specializes  in 
seasonable  fabrics  for  re¬ 
tail  store  large  scale  pro¬ 
motions.  Now  showing  are 
the  newest  fabrics  in  color 
and  texture  for  fall  and 
winter,  featuring  popular 
priced  fabrics. 

•  These  fabrics,  each  of 
them  developed  in  pure  silk, 
consist  of  complete  lines 
of  Flat  Crepes,  Rough 
Crepes,  Satin  Crepes,  Can¬ 
ton  Crepes  and  Novelty 
Cloths. 

•  If  you  have  not  yet 
studied  the  possibilities  of 
these  lines  for  profitable 
offering  in  your  store,  we 
suggest  that  you  send  for 
complete  samples  and 
prices. 


Manufacturers  of 
Broad  Silks 

1441  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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SEWING  SILKS 

The  Fate  of  a  Garment  hangs  by  a  Thread — literally! 
BY  MARIE  H.  STARK 


SUSQUEHANNA 
SILK  MILLS 

Presents 

MAROC 

a  new  fashionable  heavy 
'  crinkled  all  silk  pure  dye 
■  Crepe  that  tailors  well 
and  slenderizes  the  sil> 
houette. 


BOUQUETTE 

a  dense  all  silk  pure  dye 
Sheer  with  an  interesting 
weave  that  is  important 
to  the  strikingly  simple 
fashions  that  it  was  devel¬ 
oped  for. 


{Both  qualities 
carried  in  line 
of  the  season*s 
flattering  colors) 


SUSQUEHANNA  SILK  MILLS 

149  Madison  Ave.  Bo  4-5300 


Did  you  ever  think — if  you  buy 
clothes,  make  clothes,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  notion 
department — that  the  fate  of  a  gar¬ 
ment  hangs  by  a  thread?  Well, 
it  does!  No  garment  is  any  better 
than  the  thread  of  which  it  is  made. 
Think  it  over  yourself  and  tell  it  to 
the  woman  who  comes  to  buy  thread 
of  you! 

The  curious  thing  about  thread  is 
that  it  has  to  go  wrong  before  any¬ 
body  thinks  about  it.  Make  a  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  right  kind  of  thread  in 
the  right  color  .  .  .  and  thread !  .  .  . 
nobody  gives  it  a  thought !  It  is  just 
a  well  made  satisfactory  garment! 

Why  Thread  Goes  Wrong 

But  make  it  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  thread  in  an  ill-matched  shade 
and  that  is  another  story!  True, 
everyone  who  is  dissatisfied  does  not 
know  that  it  is  the  thread  that  is 
creating  the  dissatisfaction.  Any 
psychoanalyst  will  tell  you  that  the 
least  of  our  troubles  are  those  which 
we  take  out  and  call  a  “demned 
shovel !”  But  the  garment  .will  be 
wrong.  It  won’t  look  right  and  it 
won’t  act  right !  Of  course,  if  a 
fabric  which  has  elasticity  such  as 
silk  or  wool  is  sewn  with  a  non¬ 
elastic  thread  and  the  thread  breaks 
at  the  seams,  as  it  will,  it  takes  no 
Philo  Vance  to  see  what  is  wrong. 
But  there  are  lots  of  subtle  little 
things  that  the  wrong  thread  does, 
which  have  an  insidious  way  of 
causing  dissatisfaction  and  hurting 
business. 

Match  Thread  in  Kind — as  well 
as  Color 

The  one  satisfactory  thing  to  do 
about  thread,  experiments  show,  is 
to  match  it  to  your  fabric — not  only 
in  color  but  in  kind.  Extensive  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  show  that  animal  fab¬ 
rics,  such  as  the  aforementioned  silk 
and  wool,  are  most  satisfactorily 
sewn  with  thread  derived  from  an 
animal  source,  that  is  to  say  silk. 
Silk  thread  is  the  most  elastic  of 
threads,  and  in  the  give  and  take  in¬ 
cidental  to  wear  in  a  garment,  elas¬ 
ticity  means  strength  1 
Those  great  exponents  of  fine 
dressmaking  and  tailoring,  the  Paris 
couturiers,  use  silk  thread  for  sew¬ 


ing  both  silk  and  wool  fabrics.  One 
reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  that 
silk  stitching  looks  better  on  these 
two  types  of  fabric  than  any  other 
kind  of  stitching,  all  the  talk  about 
dullness  notwithstanding !  Another 
reason  is  because  the  French  are 
such  sticklers  for  perfectly  match¬ 
ing  the  thread  to  the  fabric,  and  silk 
comes  in  so  many  more  shades  than 
any  other  thread  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  find  the  exact  nuance  de¬ 
sired. 

The  American  houses  which  cater 
to  an  exacting  private  clientele  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the  couturiers, 
and  men’s  tailors  use  silk  on  all 
parts  of  a  man’s  clothes  which  are 
subjected  to  strain,  as  well  as  where 
the  thread  shows,  as  in  the  button¬ 
holes. 

When  it  Comes  to  Cleaning 

When  it  comes  to  cleaning,  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  thread  with 
which  a  garment  has  been  sewn  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Every 
one  knows  that  different  fibres  re¬ 
act  differently  to  the  chemicals  used 
in  cleaning.  That  is  why  different 
processes  have  to  be  used  on  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  material.  Therefore  if 
a  silk  garment  has  been  sewn  with 
cotton  it  will  in  all  probability  come 
out  of  a  cleansing  bath  with  the  fab¬ 
ric  one  shade  and  the  thread  quite 
gnother,  even  though  they  matched 
I)erfectly  to  begin  with.  Dyeing  is 
worse  in  this  respect  than  cleaning, 
and  the  fate  of  a  garment  made  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  thread  when  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  even  the 
most  careful  .  dyer  is  apt  to  be  a 
pathetic  one. 

Become  Thread-Minded !  ’ 

The  facts  about  thread  are  im¬ 
portant  in  many  ways.  If  you 
haven’t  been  giving  them  the  consid¬ 
eration  they  deserve,  there  is  not  a 
l)etter  time  to  begin  than  right  now. 
It  is  really  extremely  worth  your 
while  to  see  that  the  right  sort  of 
thread  is  used  in  the  garments  you 
make  or  sell  if  you  are  a  garment 
buyer  or  manufacturer.  If  you  have 
to  do  with  notions,  then  ft  will  be 
to  your  ultimate  benefit  to  sell  to  the 
woman  who  comes  to  your  depart¬ 
ment,  not  just  thread,  but  the  right 
kind  of  thread  for  her  fabric. 
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Silk  Over  the  Counter 

(Conchtded  from  page  59) 


versely  was  the  invention  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  synthetic  fabrics.  With 
those  new  fabrics,  manufacturers 
were  able  to  develop  more  interest¬ 
ing  patterns,  more  unusual  weaves 
and,  in  many  instances,  more  attrac¬ 
tive  colors.  The  veterans  in  the 
Silk  business,  both  buyers  and  sales¬ 
people,  resented  this  encroachment, 
but  were  finally  forced  to  accept 
these  substitutes  for  Silk  and  to 
admit  that  many  customers  prefer¬ 
red  what  was  then  called  “Artificial 
Silk”  to  the  genuine  fabric. 

The  weighting  of  pure  Silk  fab¬ 
rics  became  more  prevalent  and,  as 
time  went  on,  abuses  crept  into  this 
method  of  production.  Silk  fabrics 
were  over-weighted  and  gave  poor 
service  and  here  again  this  “Queen 
of  Fabrics”  suflfered  a  loss  of  pres- 


«v  ApmTtmn 

iamesMcCreery&Co., 

Iinrten  ari  luifacinn 

mi,  siiiiis,  v[i![is. 

A  Sprrial  rarl;  ditplat.lhu 
yrar,  or  Milk  Fabrln  tor 
Mpriac  aad  Mammrr  Drcuoro. 
■a  Iho  roralaa  iioaaoa 
oil}’  (iood>  will  be  mor« 
lanioly  u««4.  Wr  barr  now 
»oni«  Xrw  Mlikt  In  delicate 
shade*  A>r  Keening  Wear, 
brocaded  In  dne  Irarery  de¬ 
sign*  ;  and  the  lalesl  style* 
In  Primed  India  Milk*.  A'r- 
mnres,  and  Faille*. 

By  wriillng  ftor  sample*  yon 
may  be  a*  well  rerred  a*  by 
personally  ordering  al  ibe 
store. 

Broadway  and  llth  St., 

XEW  YORK. 


Reduced  facsimile  advertisement  from 
"Harper  magazine  of  the  early 
Eighties. 

tige  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
consumers.  Stores,  using  price 
appeal  as  their  principal  means  of 
securing  business,  featured  Silks  at 
lower  and  lower  prices  until  perhaps 
the  low  point  was  reached  two  years 
ago  when  a  large  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store  promoted  Silk  at  $.47  a 
yard ! 

During  the  past  year  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  splendid  revival  in 
Piece  Goods  business.  In  the  first 
place,  the  depression  has  caused 
many  to  make  their  own  clothes 
again.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  retail 
price  of  ready-to-wear  garments, 
owing  largely  to  price  increases  in¬ 
duced  by  the  Codes,  has  led  others 
to  have  their  dresses  made  instead 
of  continuing  to  buy  them  ready¬ 
made.  Many  have  become  irritated 
because  of  the  cheap  copies  of  better 
dresses  sold  by  the  thousands,  and 


have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  more  individuality  in  the 
dress  made  from  a  pattern.  All 
these  things  have  led  to  a  greatly 
improved  Piece  Goods  business  gen¬ 
erally.  Silk  hcis  shared  in,  this  im¬ 
provement,  but  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  would  have  been  the  case 
were  it  not  for  the  large  business 
done  in  fabrics  made  from  syn¬ 
thetic  yarns.  The  development  of 
cotton  fabrics,  particularly  from  the 
fashion  angle,  has  been  another 
handicap  to  Silk,  but  even  with  all 
these  difficulties,  the  Silk  business 
at  retail  has  shown  marked  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  method  of  selling  Silks  in 
McCreery’s  department  is  consider¬ 
ably  different  from  the  old  days. 
The  department  has  been  entirely 
re-modeled  and  but  recently  was 
l)ainted  an  attractive  light  neutral 
shade.  There  remains  some  shelv¬ 
ing  in  which  is  housed  the  finer 
Silks,  where  the  older  salesmen 
show  this  merchandise  to  customers 
who  sit  before  a  counter,  much  as 
was  the  custom  years  ago,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  business  is  done 
from  tables  and  special  squares, 
where  saleswomen,  as  well  as  sales¬ 
men,  wait  upon  the  customers.  Price 
lines  are  considerably  less  than  those 
of  many  years  ago,  although  every 
effort  is  exerted  to  maintain  quality 
standards.  Pure  dye  Silk  is  exten¬ 
sively  carried  and  promoted,  but 
many  customers  demand  weighted 
Silk  for  its  draping  qualities  and 
because  it  can  be  bought  chea]>er. 
Novelty  fabrics  far  out-sell  the 
staple  items,  and  the  buyer  cannot 
place  his  orders  for  delivery  months 
in  advance  as  was  the  case  years 
ago.  Many  of  the  store’s  oldest 
customers  continue  to  patronize  this 
department,  and  the  older  sales¬ 
people  are  proud  of  their  long  record 
of  valuable  service  in  selling  Mc- 
Creery  Silks. 

The  Silk  sales  volume  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be  when  the  Silk  Depart¬ 
ment  was  the  largest  department  in 
the  store,  but  it  still  represents  a 
reasonably  large  percentage  of  the 
store’s  business  and  is  growing  daily 
rather  than  diminishing.  There  is 
an  increasing  interest  in  better  Silks 
and  particularly  in  pure  dye  Silks. 
This  is  important  to  stores  well 
known  for  Silks,  because  a  growth 
in  Silk  volume  should  materially 
help  the  net  profit  showing  of  these 
stores,  as  a  well-managed  Silk  De¬ 
partment  is  usually  a  profitable  de¬ 
partment. 


SILKS 


The 

PRICELESS  ART 

OF 

BEING  RIGHT 

• 

Buyers  are  turning  to  us 
increasingly  for  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  silk.  And  for 
a  very  good  reason.  They 
have  discovered  that  our 
complete  quality  lines  pre¬ 
sent  not  only  a  wide  choice, 
hut  invariably  the  correct 
fabrics  and  colors  for  the 
most  advanced  styling. 

These  lines  include  a  full 
color  range  of  Crepe  Back 
Satins,  Satin  Cantons,  Can¬ 
ton  Crepefe,  Ribbed  Sheers, 
Novelty  Sheers  and  Novelty 
Prints.  ,  j 

Here  you  will  find  original¬ 
ity  in  terms  of  good  taste; 
quality  in  terms  of  value; 
fabric  in  terms  of  fashion. 

If,  by  chance,  you  are  not 
familiar  with  our  lines,  may 
we  suggest  that  it  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us? 

WAGER  &  HIRSCH, 

INC. 

512  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York 

Mills 

NEWTON,  N.  J. 

PERKASIE,  PA. 
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IT  IS  EASY 
TO  COPY 
!  CONSTRUCTION 

I  BUT 

\  ITS  THE  nNAL 
DYEING  AND 
FINISHING 
THAT  COUNTS 


ALLENTOWN 
RIBBONS 
BOTH  PLAIN 
AND  CIRE 
SURPASS  THEM 
ALL  FOR 
THIS  REASON 


Our  Ribbons  of  all 
Descriptions  Can  be 
Purchased  Through 
Your  Jobber 


ALLENTOWN 
SILK  CO. 

Ribbon  Division 

22  West  45th  Street 
New  York 


All  Pure  Silk 


certainty  and  confidence  that  what 
they  will  get  is  silk. 

This  identification  program  has 
enlisted  the  active  and  sympathetic 
support  of  various  governmental 
agencies  and  consumers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  helpful  interest 
and  aid  of  many  responsible  factors 
in  the  industry  who  have  looked 
far  enough  ahead  to  see  the  inevit¬ 
able  consequences  of  the  present 
mowment  toward  “Truth  in  Fab¬ 
rics”  and  the  advantages  of  work¬ 
ing  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem  within  the  industry 
this  problem  within  the  industry. 

The  conditions  which  are  account¬ 
able  for  the  industry’s  attitude  of 
welcoming  this  trend  are  matters  of 
common  experience.  Most  men  and 
women  have  at  least  this  in  common ; 
they  prefer  the  real  thing,  and  when 
they  buy  a  thing  they  like  to  have 
some  feeling  of  assurance  about 
what  they  are  getting. 

If  a  woman  buys  a  dress  which 
is  represented  to  her  to  be  made 
of  silk,  and  the  dress  turns  out  to 
be  made  of  something  else,  she 
doesn’t  feel  any  too  good  about  that ; 
and  the  reaction  upon  the  store  that 
sold  the  dress  to  her  is  likewise  bad. 
She  may  take  the  dress  back  and 
the  store  may  make  an  exchange,  an 
adjustment  or  a  refund.  Those  are 
costly  processes  to  a  retailer.  She 
may  not  take  the  dress  back  at  all, 
but,  instead,  tell  all  her  friends  and 
neighbors  how  liadly  she  had  lieen 
fooled  at  Blank’s — and  that  is  even 
more  damaging. 

The  l)etter  class  retailers  are  keen¬ 
ly  aware  that  consumer  confusion 
is  likely  to  result  in  consumer  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  ill  will.  They  recog¬ 
nize  the  benefits  which  are  certain 
to  follow  from  a  simple,  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  accurate  identification  of 


(Concluded  from  page  54) 

e  that  what  fabrics  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
sell  them,  and  consumers  will  be  able 
rogram  has  to  buy  them,  for  just  what  they  are. 
sympathetic  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Inter- 
overnmental  national  Silk  Guild’s  promotion  and 
s’  organiza-  advertising  program  is  to  acquaint 
pful  interest  consumers  with  the  Guild’s  label  as 
isible  factors  a  mark  of  identification  upon  which 
have  looked  they  can  rely.  The  use  of  this  label 
e  the  inevit-  will  mean  satisfied  customers;  and, 
the  present  after  all,  in  American  business  the 
uth  in  Fab-  consumer  is  King — or  perhaps  one 
es  of  work-  should  say.  Queen. 


Julius  Rosenthal 

INCORPORATED 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL- 
SILK  MATERIALS  exclusively; 
specializing  in  popular  priced 
Satins,  Cantons,  Flat  Crepes  and 
Novelties  having  both  Quality 
and  Price  appeal. 

For  the  more  EXCLUSIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  we  offer  a 
fine  pure-dye  washable  Satin 
and  pure-dye  washable  Crepe — 
both  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields,  and  priced  very  advant¬ 
ageously. 

May  we  suggest  you  convince 
yourself  by  a  trial  order? 

512  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Phone :  LO  ngacre  5-5007 


A.  G.  B. 

FABRICS 

,  PURE  SILK 

PURE  DYE 

1  “Tentation  70” 

A  44"  Flat  Chiffon  i 

“Inclination  90” 

A  40"  Sheer  Crepe  i 

“Primerose  Triple  Voile  197” 

A  Beautiful  Lingerie  F abric  ^ 

“Super  Crepe  5890” 

A  Beautiful  Lingerie  Fabric 

1  “Milbourg  5971” 

A  Slipproof  Satin 

“Guernesev  5973” 

A  Unique  Sheer  Armure 

“Craquebiile  6096” 

A  Permanent  Rough  Crepe 

Absolutely  Guaranteed  Best 

ALBERT  GODDE  BEDIN,  Inc. 

101  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Paris 

Lyon 
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Pure  Silk 


Onondaga  hails  the  increasing  recognition 
of  pure  silk  fabrics . . .  the  new  sense  of  qual¬ 
ity  values  found  only  in  fine  fabrics  which 
naturally  are  woven  of  pure  silk.  For  years 
Onondaga  has  been  a  leader  in  styling  and 
weaving  pure  silks  . . .  and  there  has  been 
no  deviation  from  quality  standards  ...  no 
pampering  to  the  whims  of  price  . . .  but 
always  an  insistence  on  ^leadership  fabrics' 
...made  of  pure  silk. 


OUR  LEADING  QUALITIES 

BARKETA  CHERUMBA  ADANA  BARKI 

SWIRL  BARK  MISTIQUE  CUBANGO  SHARU 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PURE  SILK 


New  Address— 1412  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
ADAMS  FRANKLIN  BUILDING,  CHICAGO  •  819  SANTEE,  LOS  ANGELES 
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The  return  to  the  silk  standard  is  fashion  news  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  This  Fall  women  will  be  demanding  genuine  silk.  It  will 
prove  profitable  for  you  to  mark  all  your  pure  silk  merchandise 
y.  ■  with  International  Silk  Guild  tags  or  labels  reading  ^'ALL  PURE 
SILK”.  They  will  mean  quicker  sales  and  better  prices  for  genuine 
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The  Bulletin  Board  of  C^e  News 

A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


Assessments 

A  recent  order  of  General  John¬ 
son  clarifies  the  problem  of  assess¬ 
ments  where  several  codes  affect  the 
operation  of  a  business.  This  order 
temporarily  exempts  a  business  from 
paying  assessments  under  all  codes 
except  the  one  covering  his  principal 
line  of  business,  but  provides  that 
the  Code  Authority  to  which  assess¬ 
ments  are  not  going  to  be  paid 
should  be  advised  of  the  reason  for 
not  making  such  payment.  Retail¬ 
ers  receiving  requests  from  Code 
Authorities  other  than  the  Retail 
Code  Authority  should  protect  them¬ 
selves  by  advising  that  they  are  pay¬ 
ing  only  to  the  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

Pending  Codes 

Despite  delayed  approval  of  the 
agreed  upon  Fair  Trade  Practices 
made  by  the  Retailers’  Protective 
Committee  with  the  Coat  and  Suit 
and  the  Fur  Industries,  retailers 
generally  are  buying  merchandise 
from  manufacturers  under  these 
codes  under  the  terms  of  S/KVe.o.m. 
which  were  decided  upon  in  the 
conferences. 

Glove  Returns 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  un¬ 
fair  restrictions  on  returns  under  the 
Glove  Code,  conferences  have  been 
held  by  the  Retailers’  Protective 
Committee  with  the  Fair  Trade 
Practice  group  of  the  Glove  Code. 
A  preliminary  agreement  has  been 
reached  which  will  make  it  jwssible 
.  for  gloves  to  be  returned  where 

•  defects  in  material  or  workmanship 
are  involved. 

Premiums 

The  use  of  premiums  by  bakeries 
is  prohibited  under  the  new  Bakery 
Code  which  is  effective  July  9th. 

Store  Hour  Conflicts 

Codes  affecting  retail  stores  do 
not  always  provide  for  the  same 
hour  schedules.  Under  the  Restau¬ 
rant  and  Grocery  Codes  retailers 
have  the  advantage  of  longer  hours. 

•  The  newly  approved  Retail  Optical 
Code  and  the  Photographic  &  Photo 
Finishing  Code  limit  the  work  week 
to  forty  hours,  which,  of  course, 
conflicts  with  the  hour  schedules  of 


stores  working  under  Schedules  B 
and  C. 

Filing  Prices  on  Avmings 

The  Canvas  Goods  Code  which 
regulates  the  making  and  selling  of 
custom  made  awnings  in  retail  stores 
requires  the  filing  of  prices  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  asssesments. 

Retailers  need  not  pay  assessments 
to  this  Code  Authority  if  they  give 
notice  that  they  are  paying  to  the 
Retail  Code  Authority  and  are  with¬ 
holding  assessments  until  furtlier 
instructions  from  the  N.R.A'. 

Local  Code  Authorities  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  authority  in  some  in¬ 
stances  and  advised  retailers  that 
they  must  file  prices,  giving  a  per¬ 
centage  off  the  national  list.  The 
.\ssociation  has  protested  such  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  N.R.A.  and,  at  the 
moment,  the  whole  matter  of  price 
filing  is  unsettled.  However,  for 
those  retailers  who  feel,  because  of 
hxral  conditions,  they  would  like  to 
work  with  the  Local  Code  Authority, 
Mr.  Fox  of  our  Washington  office 
advises  that  the  following  statement 
could  be  filed  with  local  Canvas 
Goods  Code  Authorities  until  such 
time  as  this  controversial  matter  is 
settled : 

“The  prices  at  which  we  wifi 
sell  custom  made  awnings  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  spe¬ 
cial  design  of  the  awning  which 
the  customer  desires,  the  type 
of  house  on  which  the  awning 
is  to  be  placed  and  the  location 
of  the  house  with  regard  to  its 
distance  from  the  store  and, 
likewise,  the  necessary  ladders, 
scaffolding,  etc.  to  be  used  on 
the  job. 

“Our  practice  will  be  to  as¬ 
certain  the  actual  cost  of  the 
making  and  hanging  of  the  said 
awnings  and  to  add  thereto  a 
reasonable  profit. 

“It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
set  in  advance  what  the  price 
of  special  merchandise  is  going 
to  be. 

You  have  -suggested  that  we 
take  the  national  list,  less  a  per¬ 
centage.  “We  muS|t  absolutely 
refuse  to  do  this  as  the  national 
list  is  a  fictitious  price  and  using 
this  list  with  a  fixed  discount  is 
simply  an  attempt  on  the  part 


of  the  Code  Authority  to  fix 
prices  in  this  Industry.’’ 

Soap  Can  Be  Sold  As  Groceries 
Conflict  between  the  loss  limita- 
on  provisions  of  the  Grocery  Code 
and  the  Drug  Supplement  on  items 
sold  in  Grocery  and  Drug  stores 
or  departments,  has  prompted  the 
issuance  of  an  order  by  the  N.R.A. 
exempting  members  of  the  Retail 
Drug  Trade  from  the  loss  limita¬ 
tion  provision  in  that  code,  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  the  sale  of  soap. 
Sales  of  soap  may  not  be  made  any 
less  than  6%  above  the  market  or 
replacement  cost,  whichever  is  lower. 
A  retailer  may  sell  soap  at  a  price 
as  low  as  the  price  set  by  any  com- 
jjetitor  in  his  trade  area  for  such 
soap,  if  such  competitor’s  price  is 
set  in  conformity  with  this  order 
and  he  notifies  the  Local  Retail 
Drug  Code  Authority.  In  other 
words,  soap  is  a  grocery  item  under 
this  ruling. 

Optical  Advertising 

Mr.  Fox  in  Washington  has  pro¬ 
tested  the  advertising  provision  in 
the  Retail  Optical  Code  which  re¬ 
quires  that  where  the  price  of  frames 
is  advertised  that  a  statement  that 
this  does  not  include  lenses,  exam¬ 
inations  and  professional  services, 
shall  appear  in  type  as  large  as  that 
used  for  the  price. 

Cancellations 

The  Administration  has  inter¬ 
preted  the  Dress  Code  cancellation 
clause  to  mean  that  a  retailer  can¬ 
not  cancel  an  order  merely  by  stamp¬ 
ing  on  the  invoice  “all  merchandise 

must  be  shipped  by  - ,  or  it 

is  cancelled,’’  but  it  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  specific  written  notice 
of  cancellation  upon  a  separate  docu¬ 
ment. 

Some  retailers  are  now  filing 
separate  written  notice  just  before 
or  at  the  delivery  date.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  must  then  fill  the  order 
within  (3)  days  of  that  notice. 

Notice  of  Returns 
Many  retailers  are  sending  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  written  notice  of  re¬ 
turns  under  the  Dress  Code,  to  their 
New  York  representative  and  not¬ 
ing  on  the  letter  to  the  manufacturer 
that  a-  copy  has ’.been  sent  to  the 
New  York  office. 
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Merchandising  • 


Selling  the  Store  to  the  Public 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


Montreal  is  her  French  rival.  Que¬ 
bec  is  the  city  that  never  grows 
young  and  might  be  contrasted  with 
Gary.  Winnipeg  is  an  American 
city  set  upon  Canadian  soil. 


velop  a  distinct  personality.  New 
York,  so  the  saying  goes,  never 
sleeps;  while  Philadelphia,  in  her 
quiet  way,  preserves  and  protects 
American  institutions.  A  small  west¬ 
ern  city  can  secure  more  definite 
results  for  itself,  more  rapidly,  than 
can  Brooklyn,  the  dwelling  place  for 
New  York,  with  nearly  two  million 
people,  because  Brooklyn  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  communities,  each  pulling 
largely  for  itself.  Baltimore  holds 
rather  tightly  to  the  ideals  of  yester¬ 
day,  and  consequently,  is  a  city  of 
hospitality.  Washington,  soulless 
city  of  transients,  continues,  relig¬ 
iously,  to  exact  its  toll  because  civic 
consciousness  is  yet  unborn.  Rich¬ 
mond  typifies  the  new  south  and  is 
on  the  threshold  of  a  bright  future. 
Charleston  lives  in  her  yesterdays 
of  triumphs,  retaining  more  person¬ 
ality  than  any  other  old  city  save 
Boston. 

Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse, 
whose  growth  must  be  largely  at¬ 
tributed  to  transportation  advant- 
^es,  have  vastly  different  personal¬ 
ities.  Syracuse  and,  Buffalo  have 
been  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  west. 
Rochester  is  conservative,  with  a 
high  civic  standard,  !famous  as  a 
one-street  town,  proud  of  her  many 
diversified  industries  turning  out 
products  of  high  quality.  The  city 
of  steel  and  tonnage  stands  for 
progress,  but  Pittsburgh  needs  to 
have  her  dormant  civic  possibilities 
awakened.  It  is  said  that  dynamic 
Detroit  is  facing  a  similar  problem. 
Money-making  cities,  like  money¬ 
making  individuals,  are  apt  to  forget 
that  well-rounded  development  is 
essential  to  true  success. 

The  Mid-West  and  West 

The  city  of  cities,  in  the  major 
class,  is  Cleveland,  the  city  of 
boundless  enthusiasm.  The  civic 
center  project  in  Cleveland  indi¬ 
cates,  definitely,  that  that  city  has 
a  decidedly  distinct  personality,  and 
can  accomplish,  with  her  highly  de¬ 
veloped  enthusiasm,  almost  any  task 
her  forward-looking  citizenship 
might  desire  to  undertake.  The  new 
music  hall  is  another  evidence  of 
Qevela'nd’s  personality.  This  city’s 
younger  and  smaller  rival,  with  the 
personality  trait  of  unlimited  en¬ 
thusiasm,  is  Flint. 


While  Cleveland  impresses  one 
with  the  symmetry  and  artistic 
effect  with  which  it  has  been  plan¬ 
ned,  Chicago  leaves  the  opposite 
effect  because  of  the  haphazard  way 
in  which  it  has  been  built — because 
of  the  lack  of  any  definite  plan  of 
construction.  This  is  an  outstanding 
fact  that  must  have  impressed  even 
the  most  superficial  observer,  until 
recent  years,  when  a  number  of  very 
large  and  important  civic  undertak¬ 
ings  have  been  launched.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Chicago  is  the  business  and 
transportation  center  of  the  nation. 
Chicago  “is  only  America,  not  boast¬ 
ful,  not  arrogant,  but  strong  in  her 
convictions.  Securely  set  in  the 
heart  of  America  she  must  be 
strong.”  Today,  Chicago,  is  looking 
toward  her  tomorrow. 

Minneapolis  snaps  her  fingers  at 
conservatism  while  St.  Paul,  the 
older  of  the  Twin  Cities,  does  not 
always  understand  her  larger  rival. 
St.  Louis  is  an  old  city  with  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  zeal  to  do  things 
in  a  big  way.  The  Municipal  Opera 
typifies  the  St.  Louis  of  tc^ay.  The 
last  vestige  of  the  old  French  in  the 
United  States  is  found  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  where  the  new  ambitions  of  a 
world  port  are  taking  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

San  Antonio,  the  city  of  little 
squares;  Fort  Worth,  the  packing 
house  town ;  Dallas,  the  wholesale 
center;  Houston,  the  banking  cent¬ 
er;  and  Galveston,  the  water  gate 
of  Texas,  all  illustrate  the  predom¬ 
inating  surface  traits  characteristic 
of  the  personalities  of  many  Ameri¬ 
can  ccHnmunities. 

Again,  Denver  is  a  city  of  the 
“do  things”  type,  sturdy,  thorough¬ 
ly  awake  to  the  value  of  her  assets 
and  conscious  of  her  liabilities. 
Portland  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
American  city  except  Philadelphia. 
Seattle  spirit  hopes  to  develop  a 
New  York  on  the  western  coast. 
Tacoma  has  local  pride,  due,  per¬ 
haps  to  her  pictorial  setting.  San 
Francisco  will  always  be  known  as 
“the  city  that  would  not  be  defeat¬ 
ed.”  Los  Angeles,  by  the  forces  of 
optimism  and  effective  community 
advertising,  has  touched  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  America,  has  become  an 
idea,  and  has  attained  a  personality 
that  is  much  desired  by  other  west¬ 
ern  cities.  Toronto  Is  a  British  city. 


Community  Analysis 

In  studying  any  community’s  per¬ 
sonality  with  the  objective  in  mind 
of  selling  the  store  to  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  public,  we  should 
consider  the  present  characteristics, 
and  then,  by  a  process  of  elimination 
and  correction,  develop,  gradually, 
those  hidden  possibilities  for  con¬ 
structive  approaches  to  our  selling 
task. 

A  recent  survey  of  customer  pref¬ 
erence  for  one  or  another  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  a  given  city  showed 
that  more  than  50%  named  a  par¬ 
ticular  store  and  over  25%  a  second 
store.  In  other  words,  over  75% 
of  the  thousands  of  customers 
selected  these  two  stores  out  of  sev¬ 
eral  dozens  as  their  choice.  Why? 
Not  because  of  price,  not  because  of 
unusual  convenience,  not  because 
other  stores  were  unattractive,  but 
because  these  two  stores  were  pub¬ 
lic  and  personnel  minded,  and  in¬ 
stitutional  and  community  conscious. 

The  outstanding  specialty  store  of 
the  country  consistently  turns  in  a 
net  profit.  Why?  People  think  of 
this  store  as  an  institution  with  a 
trained  personnel  where  employees 
are  treated  fairly  and  where  reliable 
merchandise  is  properly  presented. 

Going  back  for  a  moment  to  our 
cities  again  and  applying  our  per¬ 
sonality  traits:  Boston  is  impressed 
with  personnel,  Detroit  with  aggres¬ 
siveness  and  Philadelphia  with  con¬ 
servativeness. 

American  cities  like  our  American 
people,  are  still  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  arrive  to  consider  many 
methods  or  very  much  technique. 
We  have  been  erroneously  led  to 
believe  that  tangible  results,  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  population,  sta¬ 
tistics,  balances  and  net  profits, 
count  for  more  than  higher  stan¬ 
dards  of  living  and  a  militant  citi¬ 
zenship.  Sales  are  not  now  being 
made  exclusively  on  quotas  or  on 
per  capita  consumption  averages 
based  upon  the  study  of  a  group  of 
related  standard  items  of  compari¬ 
son.  Individuals  and  families  play 
a  growingly  important  part  in  ^es 
,  m^jng  and  much  more  depends 
upon*  how  these  individuals  and 
families — who  make  up  the  public 
— feel  toward  your  store,  your  man¬ 
agement  policy  and  your  salespeople, 
than  formerly. 
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In  selling  the  store  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  it  must  be  assumed  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  that  you  have  an  enlight¬ 
ened,  socially  minded  personnel  plan 
that  is  lived  up  to  in  deed  as  well 
as  in  word ;  that  you  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  truthful  advertising;  that 
you  handle  dependable  merchandise ; 
that  you  give  good  service ;  and  that 
you  have  a  consistent  merchandis¬ 
ing  policy  as  contrasted  with  one 
that  is  flexible  and  expedient. 

If  we  are  to  follow  a  predeter¬ 
mined  or  even  an  expanding  policy 
of  selling,  or  winning,  the  public, 
this  policy  must  be  observed  by  the 
component  parts  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Without  information  and 
knowledge  as  to  what  that  policy 
is,  internal,  or  organization,  co¬ 
operation  cannot  be  fully  obtained. 
In  informing  the  public  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  out  appropriate  information, 
there  is  a  very  direct  advantage  in 
knowing  that  each  department  is 
following  lines  which  not  only  ad¬ 
here  to  this  policy  but  also  supple¬ 
ment  and  augment  it. 

The  limitations  of  this  presenta¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  preclude  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  indicate  the  many  ac¬ 
tivities  which  salespeople  and  other 
employees  might  undertake  in  this 
matter  of  winning  the  public  to  your 
store  through  planned  public  rela¬ 
tions  approaches,  and  especially  be¬ 
cause  no  two  communities  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike. 

Checking  Community  Feeling 

One  of  the  first  activities  would 
seem  to  be  the  gathering  and  collat¬ 
ing  of  data  from  each  community 
where  you  operate,  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  public’s  understanding 
and  feeling  toward  you.  You  would 
obtain  valuable  data  from  employees 
and  conflicting  data  from  local  in¬ 
terests.  The  composite  picture 
would  tell  you  what  the  public 
thinks  about  you  and  why  it  thinks 
it,  and  give  you  a  basis  for  adopt¬ 
ing  plans  which  would  tend  to 
mould  favorable  sentiment. 

What  is  being  planned  to  help  em¬ 
ployees  build  a  favorable  sentiment 
and  how  local  activities  can  be  par¬ 
ticipated  in  within  reasonable  limits, 
to  increase  good-will,  are  policy  de¬ 
terminations  to  be  considered. 

The  subject  of  public  relations, 
or  selling  the  store  to  the  public, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  lightly.  It  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  merely  a  pretty 
conception  of  but  little  practical 
ronsequence.  Distorted  and  ineffic¬ 
ient  application  of  fundamental  pub¬ 
licity  and  selling  principles  nave 


caused  misunderstanding  and  some 
belittlement  of  what  public  relations, 
as  a  term,  indicates.  Department 
heads  and  top  executives  of  some  of 
our  most  successful  organizations 
have  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
such  undertakings  when  they  were 
first  launched  on  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion.  It  requires  patience  to  over¬ 
come  that  suspicion.  It  must  be 
clear  that  it  is  going  to  take  some 
time  to  perfect  a  complete  working 
basis  in  any  organization  up  to  the 
point  where  every  public  expression, 
from  the  members  of  the  executive 
staff  down,  where  every  advertise¬ 
ment,  every  broadcast,  every  an¬ 
nouncement,  blends  into  the  policy 
that  seems  most  desirable  in  selling 
the  public  to  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  function  in  modern 
business  and  community  life. 

Being  resident  merchants,  wheth¬ 
er  you  operate  one  or  four  hundred 
stores,  you  are  as  deeply  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community 
as  any  business  organization  can  be. 
You  are  interested  in  playing  a  part 
in  the  commercial,  welfare  and  soc¬ 
ial  activities  through  financial  par¬ 
ticipation  or  man-power  hours  or 
both.  No  organization  can  long  exist 
selfishly.  You  recognize  the  fact 
that  by  being  represented  in  com¬ 
munity  betterment  undertakings  you 
are  improving  your  own  business 
and  fulfilling  your  citizenship  oblir 
gations. 

We  never  forget  that  we  are  or¬ 
ganized  to  serve  our  customers.  We 
all  make  mistakes  and  aim  to  cor¬ 
rect  them  and  schedule  our  opera¬ 
tions  with  that  end  in  view.  There 
is  general  evidence  of  satisfaction 
and  increased  volume  of  business. 
More  and  permanent  profitable 
customers  are  desired.  These  poten¬ 
tial  customers  must  be  obtained 
from  that  portion  of  the  public  not 
now  patronizing  us.  The  potential 
public  must  be  sold. 

Store  Can  Lead  Community 

In  this  critical  period  of  economic 
uncertainty,  new  forces  have  ap¬ 
peared  upon  tlie  horizon  which  aug¬ 
ment  the  problems  facing  us  in  sell¬ 
ing  our  stores  to  the  public.  There 
has  been  a  let  down  in  the  accept¬ 
ed  view,  or  we  have  forgotten  all 
about  it  in  certain  quarters,  that  all 
business  contributes  to  the  success 
of  all  of  our  people;  Consequently, 
instead  of  driving  forward  with  the 
main  objective  well  understood,  we 
are  compelled  to  hesitate  and  to  deal 
with  confused  arguments  that  have 
no  foundation  in  fact  but  which 


have  tended  to  delay  our  progress. 

There  is  need  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  and  to  disseminate  con¬ 
structive  information  on  the  ulti¬ 
mate  disadvantages  of  double  tax¬ 
ation,  discriminatory  legislation  and 
a  dozen  or  more  burning  questions 
of  the  day  and  thereby  courageously 
assist  in  clearing  some  of  the  clogg¬ 
ed  conduits  of  our  mass  thinking. 

For  example,  we  have  known  the 
fact  that  60%  of  the  farms  in  this 
country  are  unencumbered  and 
without  debt.  Have  we  stopped  to 
consider  that  55%  of  the  homes  are 
free  of  debt  and  mortgage?  There 
are  65  million  of  our  people  that 
have  invested  in  life  insurance  pol¬ 
icies,  representing  a  total  of  over 
100  billions  of  dollars. 

Community  Contact  a  Selling 
Force 

We  are  not  in  an  entirely  hope¬ 
less  state  in  spite  of  decreased  vol¬ 
umes  in  recent  years.  The  great 
difficulty  that  we  must  remember 
is  that  trade,  through  a  state  of 
mind,  must  come  from,  t,he  individu¬ 
al,  and  it  must  come  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  not,  in  my  judgment, 
from  the  top  down.  If  in  our  fore-- 
sighted  selling  to  the  public  we  can 
encourage  individuals  to  look  more 
closely  to  .their  own  immediate  prob- 
Ifeihs,  do  their  work  just  a  little  bit 
better,  the  sum  total  of  that  effort 
will  bring  about  greater  local  busi¬ 
ness  activity,  upon  which  will  large¬ 
ly  depend  our  own  increased  vol¬ 
umes. 

Why  should  we  not  give  studied 
attention  to  selling  the  public!  The 
public  has  frequently  voiced  amuse¬ 
ment  and  has  expressed,  in  its  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  complete  understanding 
of  our  local  price  wars.  These 
price  wars  have  needlessly  resulted 
from  our  lack  of  an  appreciation 
of  what  constitutes  community  con¬ 
sciousness.  Specialists  in  the  field 
of  merchandising  may  from  now  on 
sense  this  whole  situation  more 
sanely  because  they  must  realize 
that  the  relationship  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  public  has  become 
closer.  Trends  need  to  be  followed 
more  closely  than  ever  before.  We 
may  expect  a  competit^’on  in  the 
future,  not  based  entirely  upon  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  partly  upon  the  com¬ 
petition  between  individual  mer¬ 
chants  in  any  given  community  who 
are  expending  a  reasonable  amount 
of  energy  and  application  to  win 
the  public  to  their  stores  through 
studied  and  applied  contacts  with 
community  life. 
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backing  our  currency  would  be  only 
50  million  dollars.  Thus  our  dollar 
would  be  worth  only  50c.  In  other 
words  our  dollar  would  vary  in 
value  according  to  the  total  employ¬ 
ment  index  figure  of  our  depart¬ 
ment  of  labor. 

Again  we  could  make  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gold  in  our  currency  vary 
in  exact  ratio  as  the  percentage  of 
employment.  Naturally  any  such 
system  would  require  a  daily  report 
on  employment.  This  could  be  done 
through  a  banking  system  nationally 
organized  and  controlled,  where  each 
bank  would  report  daily  on  employ¬ 
ment  in  its  location,  every  employ¬ 
er  being  required  to  report  any 
change  in  his  force  the  same  day 
in  which  it  was  made,  with  a  severe 
penalty  for  neglect  of  this  rule. 
Once  set  up,  the  operation  of  this 
system  would  be  no  more  difficult 
than  checking  up  on  income  taxes 
or  the  reporting  of  commodity 
prices. 

Effects  of  System 

In  the  first  place,  this  type  of 
currency  would  harness  human 
greed,  under  whose  force  when 
properly  directed  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  civilization  have  been 
made.  Greed  would  have  to  put 
the  wagon  up  hill  instead  of  pushing 
it  down,  for  if  it  is  ‘o  grey’s  ad¬ 
vantage  to  keep  fuH  employment, 
it  is  certain  full  employment  will 
be  maintaihed.  This  naturally  holds 
the  purchasing  power  up.  It  also 
would  make  mass  production  think 
more  carefully  about  what  it  does 
with  the  savings  it  gets  from  greater 
efficiency. 

With  this  form  of  currency  there 
would  be  a  tendency  toward  infla¬ 
tion  on  a  descending  market  as  prices 
would  have  to  react  to  the  deflated 
currency.  Conversely  there  would  be 
a  tendency  toward  deflation  on  a  ris¬ 
ing  market — ^the  reverse  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  on  the  gold  standard. 
A  tremendous  stability  would  result, 
only  allowing  actual  expansion,  not 
speculative  expansion,  to  take  place. 
Under  this  method  the  only  way  to 
'increase  business  would  be  by  en¬ 
larging  existing  markets  or  creating 
new  markets.  In  other  words,  the 
Btirden  would  be  put  on  distribution 
and  not  on  production— ^-a  sorely 
needed  trend. 


Goods  also  would  have  to  be  sold 
on  their  merit  and  not  a  price 
basis,  for  reducing  prices  would 
mean  reducing  the  value  of  our 
money  and  the  value  of  our 
money  would  already  l)e  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  times.  Of  course 
this  is  the  ultimate  reaction  now 
also,  for  in  the  last  analysis  one’s 
employees  are  his  own  customers. 
Continual  reduction  in  prices  forces 
eventual  reduction  of  salaries  of 
employees  and  therefore  reduces  the 
purchasing  power  of  one’s  own  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  thus  the  value  of  one’s 
own  goods.  How’ever,  under  a  fixed 
gold  value  there  is  no  deterrent  to 
jjeople  trjdng  to  sell  more  goods  by 
lowering  the  price  even  if  they 
realized  the  situation,  which  most  of 
them  do  not  seem  to  do. 

Speculation  and  Hoarding 

Short  selling  would  be  impossible 
under  this  method,  Ijecause  even  if  a 
man  gambled  on  a  security  going 
lower,  the  profit  that  he  made  on  the 
transaction  would  disappear,  because 
the  money  he  had  invested  in  the 
operation  would  have  lost  in  value  in 
the  meantime  as  would  the  money 
he  obtained  as  profit,  as  the  only 
way  that  the  stock  could  go  down 
in  value  would  be  on  account  of 
bad  times  and  as  a  result  less  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  lower  currency 
value. 

Hoarding  during  a  slump  w'ould 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  for  of  what 
use  would  it  be  to  a  man  to  keep 
out  of  circulation  money  that  would 
depreciate  in  value.  He  would  rather 
hoard  merchandise  which  in  turn 
would  again  tend  to  keep  up  em¬ 
ployment.  Money  might  be  hoarded 
on  a  rising  market,  but  that  would 
act  as  a  check  on  inflation. 

World  Stabilization 

.  Foreign  exchange  rates  would  be 
based  on  the  percentage  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  countries  involved. 
Naturally  the  money  of  the  less  fully 
employed  country  would  be  cheaper. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  would  be 
for  the  more  fully  employed  coun- 
tiy,  which  on  that  account  has  more 
valuable  money,  to  use  this  exchange 
advantage  and  buy  from  the  lesser 
employed  country  until  it  brought 
that  country’s  employment,  and 
therefore  its  currency,  up  to  a  pari- 


The  Future 

Finally  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
some  day  we  will  reach  a  ix)int  where 
there  will  be  less  work  in  the  world. 
Under  a  form  of  money  based  on 
employment  as  this  state  advances 
on  us,  we  would  be  sure  that  all  the 
work  was  divided  up  and  although 
we  worked  only  a  day  a  week  our 
money  would  be  up  to  par  and  would 
l)e  assured  of  its  turnover.  AKso 
we  would  be  assured  of  each  man’s 
right  to  strive  for  a  goal  of  econ¬ 
omic  security.  The  striving  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  man  him¬ 
self  than  the  goal.  There  is  no 
other  equitable  way  of  dividing  up 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  except  by 
basing  this  division  on  each  person’s 
ability  and  effort. 

After  all,  whether  one  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  a  nation  he  receives  money 
for  his  labor  and  all  he  can  do  with 
that  money  is  buy  other  labor  in 
some  form.  Would  he  not  be  l)et- 
ter  off  if  he  is  sure  to  get  his 
money’s  worth  of  labor  for  that 
money  because  that  money  is  directly 
based  on  the  labor  it  represents? 

Real  Values  Unchanged 

This  may  sound  rather  idealistic, 
but  it  does  not  mean  any  change 
in  existing  realities.  It  merely  makes 
money  react  immediately  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  one  and  universal  com¬ 
modity,  making  the  value  of  money 
vary  instead  of  the  the  value  of 
tile  commodity,  bringing  economic 
stability  through  practically  self  ad¬ 
justing  balance — a  condition  bene¬ 
ficial  to  rich  and  poor,  prince  and 
pauper  alike. 

Have  we  not  reached  a  time  in 
history,  when  we  can  throw  aside 
tradition,  custom  and  habit  in  order 
to  place  the  world  on  a  more  stable 
and  sane  plane  than  the  fixed  gold 
standard  allows?  Why  should 
humanity  ^  suffer  through  economic 
stress  in  order  to  preserve  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  money?  Would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  make  man’s  economic  posi¬ 
tion  stable  and  allow  our  money, 
which  after  all  is  only  a  thing,  to 
fluctuate? 

I  believe  that  some  such  form  of 
currency  will  be  the  eventual  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  problems.  In  order  to  be 
in  the  swim  with  all  the  other 
"“ocracys”  and  “isms”  I  have  given 
this  form  of  money  a  high  sounding 
name,  “Emploimoney”,  short  for 
emplo5rmeht  money. 
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11.  He  will  want  to  know  which 
codes  prevent  his  making  a  cut- 
make-and-trim  arrangement. 

12.  He  will  be  interested  in  new 
regulations  affecting  guaran¬ 
tees  of  certain  products. 

And  at  least  as  many  more  import¬ 
ant  provisions  must  be  more  or  less 
on  the  end  of  the  Merchandise 
Manager’s  tongue,  if  he  is  to  do  his 
usual  good  job  despite  the  codes. 
You  perhaps  know  how  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  trying  to  keep  the 
merchandise  manager  informed  on 
these  problems  throueh  monthly 
summaries  of  all  codes  approved, 
and  by  additional  articles  and  special 
bulletins  whenever  new  problems 
arise.  But  the  whole  picture  is  so 
complex ;  the  added  burden  to  the 
buyer  so  great ;  that  we  suggest  right 
here  what  we  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  executive  at  the  present 
time. 

The  codes  need  not  only  simpli¬ 
fication,  but  there  is  also  a  need  for 
leadership  among  retailers  and  en¬ 
lightened  manufacturers  to  sit  down 
at  friendly  conferences  to  work  out 
standard  provisions  for  codes  of 
allied  commodity  groups  that  will 
make  easier  the  job  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  make  eas¬ 
ier  the  task  of  enforcement  for  the 
industries  concerned. 

Store  Management  under  Codes 

The  store  manager  has  not  so 
many  codes  to  consider,  perhaps, 
but  frankly  it  is  our  feeling  that 
he  has  had  an  even  more  complex 
problem  in  mastering  the  intricacies 
of  N.R.A.  codes  affecting  the  store, 
than  has  the  merchandise  manager. 

The  Store  Manager  has  had  to 
face  many  new  burdens  under  the 
codes.  They  have  affected  his  per¬ 
sonnel  and  store  schedules,  his 
maintenance  groups,  and  his  work¬ 
rooms.  His  supply  buying  has  be¬ 
come  a  very  complex  problem.  His 
customer  service  departments  are 
caught  in  a  score  of  outside  codes. 
His  store  services  have  been  affected 
by  a  dozen  codes. 

Conflicts  with  the  Retail  Code  by 
other  groups  of  retailers  have  creat¬ 
ed  many  problems  for  the  Store 
Manager.  Supplementary  retail 
codes  have  sought  to  take  segments 
of  the  store  under  their  own  code 
eagles.  Instead  of  being  supplement¬ 


al  to  the  Retail  Code,  these  groups 
have  secured  codes  of  their  own,  and 
this  has  developed  an  intra-store 
problem  of  control.  The  Retail 
Jewelry  Code,  the  Sewing  Machine 
Code,  the  Canvas  Goods  Code,  and 
the  Retail  Rubber  Tire  Code  control 
the  retail  selling  of  commodities 
outside  the  Retail  Code.  Books  and 
drugs,  of  course,  are  under  divisions 
of  our  own  code.  Hours  and  wages 
in  most  cases  cause  little  conflict, 
but  the  fair  trade  practices  create 
differing  problems  with  which  the 
store  manager  must  be  familiar. 

The  troublesome  service  trade 
codes  which  gave  General  Johnson 
most  of  his  recent  worries  were  a 
bother  to  the  stores  too,  because  of 
certain  Fair  Trade  Practices  which 
have  now  been  abandoned.  The 
Barber  Shop  Code,  Cleaning  and 
Dyeing  Code,  Motor  Vehicle  Stor¬ 
age  and  Parking  Code,  and  the  Shoe 
Rebuilding  Code  have  now  been 
trimmed  down  to  hour  and  wage 
provisions  so  they  will  be  less  of  a 
problem  to  store  managers. 

Of  course,  the  conflict  in  hour 
schedules  will  still  remain  in  the 
Barber  Shop  and  Photo  Studio 
Codes,  but  the  Parking  Code  should 
no  longer  be  a  problem  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  abandonment  of  the 
resale  price  plan  in  the  Cleaning  and 
Dyeing  Code. 

Workrooms  have  been  a  source  of 
code  worry  to  the  store  manager. 
Here  the  manufacturers  attempt  to 
step  in  and  take  away  full  control 
of  labor  conditions  and  force  alle¬ 
giance  to  their  own  code.  A  knotty 
problem  has  resulted,  but  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  Administration  that  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes  should  not  control  a 
workroom  unless  that  workroom 
is  actually  a  competitive  manufac¬ 
turer. 

The  alteration  workroom  has 
been  clearly  placed  under  the  Retail 
Code,  but  some  industries  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  their  labels  must  be  used 
on  all  workroom  produced  merchan¬ 
dise.  And  this  problem  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  custom  workroom 
creates  quite  a  different  problem  and 
is  complicated  in  many  of  our  stores 
by  such  activities  as  fur  repairs,  cus¬ 
tom  millinery,  and  custom  shirt- 
making.  The  solution  may  be  a 
custom  workroom  supplement  to  the 
Retail  Code,  and  we  are  working 
with  the  N.R.A.  on  this  problem. 


Another  store  management  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  created  by  the  returns 
restrictions  in  some  of  the  codes 
which  have  made  more  burdensome 
the  task  of  the  adjustment  bureau 
of  the  store.  Not  only  do  these 
return  restrictions  tend  to  place 
heavier  burdens  on  the  store  in  direct 
losses,  but  undoubtedly  some  groups 
of  manufacturers  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  shirk  their  former  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  quality,  with  result¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  when  the  custom¬ 
er  buys  that  kind  of  merchandise. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  con¬ 
cerning  us  very  much.  We  have 
urged  upon  the  Administration  the 
necessity  of  issuing  a  general  order 
that  will  require  all  manufacturers, 
regardless  of  code  provisions,  to 
stand  back  of  their  merchandise ; 
and  while  we  wait  patiently  for  the 
N.R.A.  to  act — we  are  seeking  thru 
conferences  with  affected  code 
groups  to  convince  them  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  return  restrictions  that 
lead  to  these  ill-effects. 

Traffic  and  Delivery  Departments 

The  traffic  men  have  had  their 
difficulties  with  the  changing  of  well- 
established  shipping  practices  and 
arrangements  which  have  added  to 
invoices  certain  small  package 
charges  that  are  not  only  a  nuisance 
but,  in  the  aggregate,  another  un¬ 
necessary  cost  to  stores.  Only  three 
codes  at  this  time  have  set  up  this 
unfair  package  charge,  but  at  one 
time  it  threatened  to  become  popular 
with  the  code  writers  until  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Traffic  Division  made  a 
convincing  attack  on  the  plan  at 
several  N.R.A.  hearings,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  unfairness.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  far  from  solved,  and  here 
again  we  have  followed  the  confer¬ 
ence  method  with  code  authorities, 
with  a  final  resort  to  the  N.R.A., 
if  necessary,  to  bring  a  change  in 
the  codes  by  executive  order. 

The  Delivery  Division  has  had  its 
problems,  too,  because  at  one  time 
the  stores  were  faced  with  having 
every  delivery  truck  taken  in  under 
the  wing  of  the  Trucking  Code  at 
a  costly  fee  of  90  cents  per  truck 
for  registration.  That  move  fortu¬ 
nately  was  stayed  with  a  substantial 
saving  to  our  store  members. 

The  receiving  room  has  had  its 
major  problem  with  the  many  de¬ 
tails  of  information  needed  about 
the  label  requirements  of  the  thirty 
or  more  co^s  that  now  authorize 
them.  The  Association  has  publish¬ 
ed  this  information  as  fast  as  it 
became  available,  and  very  wisely 
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most  stores  have  posted  that  label 
listing  in  the  receiving  room  so  that 
unlabeled  merchandise  is  usually 
stopped  at  the  store  door. 

Personnel  Management 

The  current  complication  facing 
the  personnel  director  is  that  created 
by  the  few  retail  codes  and  the  so- 
called  service  trade  codes  which 
differ  as  to  hour  and  wage  provi¬ 
sions  because  they  have  been  written 
for  the  trade  rather  than  for  a  store. 
The  barber  shop  code  and  the 
photographer’s  code  are  examples. 
The  canvas  goods  code,  which  will 
govern  awning  workrooms,  is  an¬ 
other  problem  personnel  directors 
must  know  about.  In  each  of  these 
cases  we  made  an  effort  to  have 
exemptions  made  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  department  stores,  and  with 
the  few  exceptions  mentioned,  rec¬ 
ognition  of  this  situation  was  given 
us  by  the  Administration. 

Supply  Buying  and  Maintenance 

The  store  manager  has  faced  in 
his  supply  buying  similar  problems 
met  by  the  merchandise  manager  in 
buying  for  the  store’s  selling  depart¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  he  has  met  a  more 
difficult  situation  because  the  open 
price  plans  and  working  agreements, 
that  the  N.R.A.  is  most  criticized 
for,  have  appeared  most  frequently 
in  codes  covering  store  supplies. 
You  all  know  how  uniformity  of 
price  has  appeared  like  a  contagious 
disease  when  you  want  quotations 
on  tags  or  other  paper  supplies. 
Restrictive  provisions  in  codes  are 
frequently  most  burdensome  in  the 
list  of  codes  the  store  manager  must 
consult  in  his  buying. 

In  the  store  maintenance  prob¬ 
lem,  the  store  manager  again  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  code  problems.  He  is 
dealing  with  codes  organized  under 
the  Construction  Industry’s  basic 
code  and  now  must  hire  outside 
electricians  when  any  new  work  is 
to  be  done  within  the  store.  Only 
upkeep  and  maintenance  jobs  may 
now  be  done  by  store  electricians 
outside  of  the  electrical  contractor’s 
code.  And  other  problems  are  aris¬ 
ing  under  other  divisions  of  this 
and  similar  codes  which  affect  store 
housekeeping  and  maintenance. 

There  are  many  more  problems 
in  the  store  manager’s  portfolio  that 
grow  out  of  the  codes.  But  this 
sketches  in  outline  the  most  serious 
of  them.  They  cry  for  solution,  and 
the  Association  is  conscious  of  them 
and  has  a  very  definite  program  for 
a  simplification  of  the  problems  of 


conflict  with  the  store.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  annoying  effect  of  the 
X.R.A.  on  our  stores  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  N.R.A.  without  a  solution,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

Controllers’  Division  under  Codes 

To  the  controller’s  division  have 
come  all  the  new  problems  created 
by  the  new  terms  and  discount  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  codes.  The  whole 
store  has  had  an  interest  in  this 
problem,  it  is  true,  but  the  controller 
primarily  must  know  what  are  the 
new  standard  terms  of  payment 
which  codes  have  set  for  each  indus¬ 
try  selling  commodities  to  the  store. 
He  must  not  only  be  familiar  with 
the  discount,  but  he  must  know 
under  which  codes  anticipation  is 
l^ermitted ;  under  which  codes  dating 
may  be  taken  as  of  the  25th  of  the 
month;  and  many  details  that  for¬ 
merly  were  settled  by  the  buyer’s 
arrangements,  by  the  invoice,  or 
store  custom.  Now  the  code  settles 
the  problem  so  he  must  know  what 
the  code  says. 

He  must  give  some  attention  to 
the  problems  created  by  returns  re¬ 
strictions  in  codes,  for  the  taking 
of  credits  from  manufacturers  is 
now  also  governed  by  codes  in  about 
50  cases,  and  unnecessary  losses  and 
expense  can  be  saved  only  by  a 
knowledge  of  these  requirements. 

The  controller  is  probably  the  one 
who  must  l)e  most  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  code  assessments 
affecting  the  store.  At  the  present 
time,  w’e  have  succeeded  in  securing 
a  ruling  from  the  Administration 
that  those  operating  under  several 
codes  shall  pay  assessments  only  to 
that  governing  the  business  in  which 
they  are  primarily  engaged.  At  the 
present  time  no  assessments  should 
be  paid  by  members  to  any  but  the 
Retail  Code  Authority. 

It  follows  without  more  than 
mention,  of  course,  that  the  con¬ 
troller  should  be  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  hour  and  wage  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Retail  Code  and  other 
codes  under  which  certain  sections 
of  the  store  may  be  operating.  An 
adequate  check  on  these  require¬ 
ments  may  save  embarrassment  for 
the  store  from  some  bothersome 
outside  code  authority  or  from  a 
compliance  investigator. 

Advertising  under  Codes  * 

The  Advertising  Department  has 
its  problems,  too,  and  they  are  not 
solely  confined  to  the  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code. 

The  advertising  manager  must  be 


certain  that  prices  do  not  conflict 
with  the  loss  limitations  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Code,  and  the  “per  dozen”  min¬ 
imum  of  the  drug  code.  He  should 
be  familiar  with  every  code  that 
affects  price  so  that  no  errors  may 
call  the  store  before  a  compliance 
lx)ard  of  another  industry.  He  must 
learn  something  of  the  advertising 
allowance  restrictions  in  about  thirty 
manufacturers’  codes  which  now 
limit  or  entirely  eliminate  them.  He 
should  know  about  advertising  spec¬ 
ifications  controlling  all  cooperative 
plans  under  such  codes  as  the  radio 
wholesaler’s  code. 

Then  he  has  a  great  deal  of  study¬ 
ing  to  do,  if  he  wants  to  know  that 
new  bible  of  the  printers,  the 
Graphic  Arts  Code  and  its  step¬ 
children,  the  Photoengraving  and 
Stereotypers  Codes.  Just  a  few 
codes,  but  they  are  of  the  “head¬ 
ache”  type. 

Problem  of  State  Codes 

In  addition  to  National  Codes 
members  in  some  states  have  been 
confronted  with  the  problems  creat¬ 
ed  by  state  codes  for  various  indus¬ 
tries.  In  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  the  Administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  certain  state  legislatures  have 
enacted  State  Recovery  Acts  in 
support  of  the  Federal  Measure. 
In  instances  where  state-wide  codes, 
approved  in  accordance  with  a  State 
Recovery  Act,  are  identical  to  their 
corresponding  National  Codes,  no 
difficulty  is  encountered.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  some  states  unfortu¬ 
nately  have  approved  codes  for  their 
state  industries  which  differ  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  Federal  Codes  for 
these  industries.  Wherever  this 
condition  exists,  retailers  of  course 
must  be  acquainted  with  these  vari¬ 
ances  and  carry  out  their  provisions 
under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Recovery  Administration. 

One  may  well  imagine  the  state 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty  which 
is  bound  to  exist  in  statei^  where 
state  codes  differ  widely  from  Na¬ 
tional  Codes;  and  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  saying  that  where  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  state  codes — whether 
they  involve  labor  or  fair  trade 
practices — are  more  drastic  and  bur¬ 
densome  than  the  provisions  of  the 
corresponding  National  Code,  that 
this  situation  will  eventually  jeop¬ 
ardise  the  tdtimate  etid  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Program  thru  the 
added  burdens  and  limitations  which 
they  place  upon  the  businesses  of 
those  states.  They  must  be  opposed. 
These  variances  which  have  been 
permitted  to  creep  into  certain  State 
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Recovery  Codes  should  command 
the  attention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration,  and  should 
receive  early  official  action  before 
they  are  permitted  to  undermine  the 
Program  of  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Adjustments  Which  Must  Be  Made 

This  review  of  the  ramifications 
of  codes  within  your  store  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  suggested  to  you  that 
there  is  something  ahead  of  us  if 
we  are  to  smooth  out  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  retailing  and  the  N.  R.  A. 
in  preparation  for  a  more  perman¬ 
ent  form  of  industrial  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  economic  planning. 

On  April  14th  last  it  was  my 
privilege  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  At  that  time  I  summarized 
what  I  regarded  as  some  of  the 
important  problems  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Program  has 
created  for  business  and  which  are 
as  yet  unsolved.  I  regard  their 
solution  as  so  important  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  National  Recovery 
that  I  want  to  enumerate  them 
again  on  this  occasion  for  your 
consideration. 


rather  than  aids  eflfective  en¬ 
forcement.  Expensive  and  un¬ 
warranted  bureaucratic  control 
of  business,  which  eventually 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  must  be  kept  at  a 
sane  minimum. 

5 —  Both  Government  and  business 

must  realize  that  neither  legis¬ 
lation  nor  codes  will  ever  make 
an  inefficient  business,  or  indus¬ 
try,  an  efficient  one.  This  can 
only  come  about  through  the 

sound  mancigement  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  unit,  and  through  sound 
practical  research  by  the  trade 
organizations  of  our  particular 
industries  and  trades. 

6 —  Both  Government  and  business 

must  also  realize  that  neither 

legislation  nor  codes  will  change 
the  character  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  of  business.  Their  punitive 
powers  may  weed  out  some  of 
the  so-called  chiselers  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  operators,  but  the 
moral  character  of  the  Nation 
cannot  be  reformed  overnight. 
This  is  a  long,  slow  process 

and  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  proper  home  influ¬ 
ence  on  our  rising  generation ;  in 
the  classrooms  of  our  education¬ 
al  institutions;  in  our  churches; 
and  in  the  meeting  places  and 
activities  of  our  social  agencies. 

7 —  And  finally,  industries  and  trades 
must  not  advance  their  own 
selfish  interests  to  the  detriment 
of  our  universal  economic  well¬ 
being.  They  must  adopt  a  broad 
view  of  our  national  economic 
problems ;  they  must  adapt  their 
efforts  and  coordinate  their  ac¬ 
tivities  so  that  the  recovery  of 
other  industries  will  not  be  jeop¬ 
ardized  or  defeated.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  by  all  that  we 
are  passing  through  a  great 
national  emergency.  We  shall 
emerge  from  it  only  through 
sound,  intelligent,  constructive 
and  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  Government  and  busi¬ 
ness  alike. 

The  Part  Retailers  Must  Play 


1 —  If  an  industry  seeks,  and  the 
Government  approves,  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  uneconomic  code 
provisions,  there  is  bound  to 
occur  a  situation  which  will 
jeopardize  this  industry’s  pro¬ 
gress  and  sound  stability. 

2 —  If  industries  resort  to  code  pro¬ 
visions  which  result  in  unjusti¬ 
fied  price  increases,  so  that 
prices  rise  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  average  consumer  to  pur¬ 
chase,  then  the  entire  Recovery 
Program  will  be  undermined 
and  a  relapse  in  the  progress 
made  to  date  will  be  inevitable. 

3 —  Both  Government  and  business 
must  cooperate  to  the  end  that 
codes  which  have  already  been 
approved — and  those  which  are 
yet  to  be  approved — must  be 
simplified  and  stripped  of  every 
provision  which  is  economically 
unsound  and  not  essential 
to  National  Recovery.  Only 
through  such  simplification  will 
they  eventually  prove  practical, 
workable,  and  capable  of  en¬ 
forcement. 

4 —  National,  state,  and  local  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  must  be 
made  rid  of  every  vestige  of 
cumbersome  machinery  and  bur¬ 
densome  red  tape  which  retards 


Undoubtedly,  some  of  those  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  ironed  out  as  N.  R.  A. 
recovers  its  breath  and  settles  down 
to  the  job  of  simplification  now  that 
most  of  the  codes  have  been  written, 
and  95%  of  the  organization  pro¬ 
gram  is  complete.  It  is  our  duty  as 
retailers  to  help  in  that  task,  for  un¬ 
less  we  point  the  way  ourselves,  we 


cannot  hope  for  relief  in  a  maze  of 
conflicting  interests,  each  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  well  organized  code  author¬ 
ity.  Much  can  be  done  by  confer¬ 
ence  with  code  authorities,  and  that 
the  Association,  with  your  help,  pro¬ 
poses  to  continue.  Other  problems 
undoubtedly  can  be  solved  only  with 
the  help  of  the  Administration.  And 
here,  I  believe,  our  record  of  con¬ 
structive  and  helpful  support  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  in  its  fundamentals  will 
come  to  our  aid.  We  have  in  several 
notable  instances  shown  our  willing¬ 
ness  and  capacity  to  reach  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  industrial  groups 
with  which  we  had  mutual  prob¬ 
lems,  that  in  the  first  rush  of  code 
making  had  seemingly  been  over¬ 
looked.  We  have  evidenced  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  in  the  solution  of 
these  industrial  and  distribution 
conflicts  which  has  commended  it¬ 
self  to  the  Administration.  We  feel 
our  record  is  clear.  We  have  been 
consistent  in  our  support  of  princi¬ 
ples  that  are  right  and  just.  We 
have  been  fair.  Our  criticisms  and 
our  protests  have  been  constructive. 
Our  loyalty  has  been  unquestioned. 
And  frequently  our  reasons  for 
protests  have  been  regarded  as  so 
sound  that  they  have  contributed  to 
a  change  in  policy,  in  Administra¬ 
tion  viewpoint  on  bothersome  quest¬ 
ions. 

We  must  keep  that  record  of  con¬ 
structive  and  helpful  loyalty  to  the 
recovery  movement  clear.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  continue  in  doing 
more  than  our  share  in  hastening  the 
day  of  recovery  and  supporting  a 
practical  and  sound  long  range 
movement  for  a  more  wholesome 
and  better  planned  national  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  an  existent  evolution  in 
which  we,  as  retailers,  progressive 
and  forward  looking,  creative  lead¬ 
ers  in  every  community,  must  take 
a  leading  part. 

The  Concurrent  Conventions  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  afford  our  Craft  a  fit¬ 
ting  and  timely  Forum  to  review  the 
problems  of  the  year  just  passed 
and  to  consider  plans  as  to  how 
best  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  year  ahead.  We  must  admit  that 
despite  progress  they  are  far  from 
solved.  We  are  still  confronted 
with  serious  and  intricate  problems 
affecting  business  generally,  and 
Retailing  in  particular. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  to 
know  that  some  of  the  ablest  minds 
in  retailing  will  gather  here  in 
Chicago  for  this  Convention.  We 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
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Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the 
subject  of  taxation  was  recognized 
as  one  of  prime  importance  to  our 
Craft  today,  and  the  Board  unani¬ 
mously  voted  that  the  Federal 
Taxation  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Carlos  B.  Clark  of  Detroit,  should 
immediately  embark  upon  a  study 
of  our  Federal  fiscal  affairs,  with  a 
view  to  preparing  a  sound,  practical 
taxation  program  which  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Washington  when  the 
occasion  arises. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  taxa¬ 
tion  problem — which  is  perhaps 
secondary  to  none  with  which  we 
are  confronted — receive  careful 
thought  and  consideration  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  this  Convention. 


stimulate  sound  thinking  on  these 
problems  during  the  next  few  days, 
and  to  lay  the  ground-work  for 
practical,  constructive  action.  I  urge 
you  to  make  the  most  of  this  op¬ 
portunity. 


Taxation  Problem  Ahead 


Before  closing,  I  feel  that  I  must 
digress  for  a  moment  or  two  from 
the  subject  upon  which  I  was  asked 
to  spe^,  to  recommend  that  the 
Delegates  to  this  Convention,  and 
especially  the  Controllers,  give  some 
consideration  to  the  problem  of 
Taxation.  No  doubt  the  recent  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Revenue  Act  will  be 
discussed  at  your  sessions.  But  let 
me  utter  a  word  of  warning — our 


Federal  fiscal  problems  are  far  from 
solved.  The  gigantic  spending  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Government  must  be 
paid  for — and  eventually  it  must  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 
In  all  probability  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress  our  Federal  fiscal 
affairs  will  be  a  subject  of  major 
importance.  Therefore,  it  is  none 
too  soon  to  start  now  to  formulate 
a  taxation  program  which  will  be 
sufficient  and  adequate  to  meet  the 
necessary  requirements  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  at  the  same  time  will 
be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  distri¬ 
buting  crafts  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  our  millions  of  individual  tax¬ 


payers. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 


faction  undreamed  of  twelve  months 
ago.  N.R.A.  is  not  the  experiment 
it  was,  and  there  isn’t  the  fear  that 
it  will  disrupt  our  so-called  organ¬ 
ized  society,  that  was  held  by  some 
when  it  was  first  inaugurated.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  not  been  regimented ;  rug¬ 
ged  individualism  has  not  been 
wiped  out ;  and  we  have  no  absolute 
Government  control. 

“  ‘Chiselers’  do  not  like  codes ; 
lawbreakers  never  have  thought 
much  of  laws.  Very  few  business 
men  desire  to  return  to  the  old  cut¬ 
throat  methods,  and  even  if  the  re¬ 
covery  act  were  voted  out,  they 
would  still  want  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  fair  trade 
practices  and  other  provisions  they 
have  been  operating  under  in  the 
Codes. 

“Radicals  in  America  are  not  in 
the  saddle  anywhere.  When  the 
country  realizes  this,  they  will  go 
forward  more  rapidly  than  ever, 
confident  that  Washington  is  not 
unkind  to  business,  even  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  sympathetically 
considering  the  fate  of  those  mil¬ 
lions  still  out  of  employment. 

“The  Digest  poll  is  quite  informa¬ 
tive,  and  if  it  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  to  have  six  more  years  of 
N.R.A.  the  good  guessers  are  all 
wrong;  so  that  any  business  that  is 
chafing  under  the  Codes  and  does 
not  like  its  restrictions  had  better 
get  its  house  in  order,  because  it 
has  a  nice  long  road  ahead  to  travel 
under  it. 

“The  capitalist  and  laborer  are 
closely  allied  in  this  country.  What 
adversely  affects  one,  adversely 
affects  the  other,  and  capital  made 


Quoting  David  Ovens 

(Continued  frdnt  page  25) 
the  very  illuminating  discovery  some 
months  ago  that  to  pay  a  living  wage 
for  shorter  hours  did  not  mean  a 
wreck  of  our  capitalistic  system. 
The  individual  living  under  the 
N.R.A.  as  well  as  the  business 
affected  by  its  codes  is  in  a  better 
condition  today  than  one  year  ago. 

“Now  when  I  say  that  I  endorse 
the  National  Retail  Code,  and  com¬ 
mend  it  for  the  things  it  has  done 
for  the  retail  craft,  I  do  not  by  any 
means  go  so  far  as  to  approve  of 
all  of  the  things  that  have  been 
started  in  America  by  our  present 
Administration. 

“I  am  now,  and  always  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  Government 
ownership  of  our  utilities  or  any 
other  business  is  all  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  fought  by  every  Amer¬ 
ican  genuinely  interested  in  his 
country,  and  not  a  seeker  after  a 
political  job. 

“I  regard  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  as  a  huge  governmental 
mistake.  I  heard  Dr.  Morgan,  its 
head,  making  a  lengthy  address  on 
the  subject,  and  came  away  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  he  himself 
did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
Spending  millions  of  taxpayers’ 
money  to  put  the  Government  in 
competition  with  our  public  utilities 
and  distributive  trades  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  continued  prosperity 
of  this  country. 

“T.  V.  A.  and  similar  Govern¬ 
mental  ventures  into  business  are 
nothing  more  than  stupid  and  costly 
experiments,  for  even  though  we 
went  to  the  colossal  expense  of  pub¬ 
lic  money  to  buy  our  utilities  and 
get  control  of  some  of  our  distribu¬ 
tive  trades,  who  in  the  Government 


would  be  trained  to  operate  them? 

♦  *  ★  ♦ 

“If  President  Roosevelt,  Gen. 
Johnson  and  those  under  them  in 
charge  of  the  National  Recovery 
Program,  expect  it  to  succeed,  they 
must  insist  on  a  more  widespread 
compliance  with  all  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Codes.  Not  much  longer 
will  approximately  the  80%  who  are 
now  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
Retail  Code  be  content  to  do  so  and 
let  the  20%  recalcitrants  go  un¬ 
checked  and  unpunished. 

“The  vital  need  of  the  present  is 
not  that  the  Retail  Code  be  changed, 
except  in  a  few  notable  places,  but 
that  those  who  defy  it  shall  be 
brought  to  speedy  justice. 

“N.R.A.  is  too  slow,  much  too 
slow  in  reaching  its  decisions. 
Violators  of  the  Code  are  first  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Local  Code  Authority, 
then  are  again  referred  to  the  State 
Compliance  Director;  afterwards  to 
the  National  Code  Authority,  and 
then  to  N.R..\. 

“All  this  is  too  cumbersome  a 
machine,  and  business  is  chafing 
under  its  inefficiency. 

“Our  Local  Code  Authorities 
should  be  given  more  power;  the 
State  Compliance  Directors  should 
probably  be  done  away  with,  and 
above  all,  Washington  should  re¬ 
member  that  a  month  or  two  months 
after  somebody  has  violated  the 
Code  is  entirely  too  late  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

“Business  men  generally  will  play 
the  game  squarely  if  they  can  rely 
on  Washington  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  if  it  does  not  take  them  too 
long  to  do  it.” 
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Depend  upon  it,  the  most  scatter¬ 
brained  woman  shopper  wants  to 
receive  correct  size  information. 
She  believes  that  size  34  should  al¬ 
ways  be  size  34  and  that  she  should 
not  have  to  listen  to  a  saleswoman 
say,  “These  blouses  run  rather 
small.” 

Perhaps  the  consumer  is  so  used 
to  hearing  that  excuse  that  she  takes 
it  for  granted.  But  can  nothing  be 
done  about  it?  Is  it  not  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  retailers  to  influence 
the  manufacturer  to  adopt  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  standardization  of 
sizes  ? 

Labeling  Requirements  in  Codes 

The  Consumers’  Advisory  Board 
has  been  urging  the  need  for  accur¬ 
ate  lal>eling  ever  since  the  Board’s 
inception  a  year  ago.  I  wish  that 
progress  in  this,  through  NRA  code 
clauses,  were  more  impressive.  The 
fact  is  that  labeling  provisions  are 
inadequate  in  almost  all  codes.  No 
system  has  as  yet  been  adopted  for 
lal)eling  the  fibre  content  or  true 
quality  of  material. 

This  lack  in  my  opinion  has  a 
definite  bearing  uf)on  the  returned 
goods  evil.  Dissatisfaction  with 
goods,  due  to  poor  wearing  quality, 
weighting,  and  the  propensity  of 
merchandise  to  shrink,  stretch,  fade, 
rip  at  the  seams,  scale  and  warp, 
are  chief  among  the  causes  for  the 
return  of  merchandise  by  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  Many  of  these  complaints 
can  be  forestalled  by  giving  custo¬ 
mers  accurate  information  about  the 
goods  at  the  store  counter. 

While  the  codes  do  not  generally 
require  the  manufacturers  either  to 
establish  standards  or  to  pass  on  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  the  standards 
which  do  exist,  the  retailer  who 
buys  intelligently  really  does  know 
about  these  things.  A  new  stability 
for  his  business  will  come  when  the 
retailer  decides  to  pass  on  his 
knowledge  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  The  first  step,  of  course,  is 
to  persuade  manufacturers  of  the 
benefits  to  be  obtained  by  accurate 
labeling. 

The  long  standing  claim  of  the 
merchant  that  he  is,  in  truth,  the 
friend  of  the  consumer  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  fact  in  this 
past  year  of  code  formulation.  The 
merchant  is  the  purchasing  agent 


for  the  consumer  rather  than  the 
selling  agent  of  the  manufacturer 
and  as  such  his  interests  are  identic¬ 
al  with  those  of  the  public  whom 
he  serves.  In  the  long  struggle  of 
the  Consumers’  Advisory  Board  to 
protect  the  public  against  price  re¬ 
visions  in  codes  that  would  inevi¬ 
tably  tend  to  increase  prices  beyond 
the  earning  power  of  the  consumer 
we  have  had  no  stronger  nor  more 
helpful  protagonists  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Code  Authority,  Inc., 
and  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  the  major 
sponsor  and  supporter  of  the  retail 
code.  That  battle  is  far  from  won. 
It  will  take  the  combined  wisdom 
and  strength  of  all  of  us  to  bring 
about  revisions  of  all  the  codes  to 
the  point  where  business  men  may 
receive  the  minimum  protection 
essential  to  industrial  stability  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  permitting 
their  exposure  to  the  temptation  of 
price  fixing. 

Price  Fixing 

Price  fixing  is  economically  un¬ 
sound  and  publicly  harmful.  Our 
face  has  b^n  set  against  it  in 
national  policy  for  many  years.  As 
an  emergency  it  may  have  been 
wise  to  let  down  the  bars  a  peg  and 
allow  organized  business  to  set  up 
mechanism  for  a  sufficient  price 
control  to  stop  the  downward  spiral 
of  prices  that  was  both  the  effect 
and  the  cause  of  the  ever-deepening 
depression,  which  the  Recovery  Act 
was  enacted  to  end.  However,  it 
has  long  been  clear  to  us  and  is 
now  clear  to  everybody  that  or¬ 
ganized  business  has — ^perhaps  un¬ 
consciously — taken  advantage  and  in 
many  instances  developed  schemes 
of  minimum  price  control  that  be¬ 
come  price  fixing  in  fact.  Were 
these  to  be  maintained  as  a  perman¬ 
ent  public  policy,  we  would  face  a 
quick  defeat  of  the  inherent  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Recovery  Act  by  find¬ 
ing  that  prices  had  risen  far  beyond 
the  purchasing  power  and  that  the 
consumer  was  more  than  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  business  so  organized  that 
it  had  all  the  effect  of  monopoly — 
in  tendency,  if  not  in  fact.  This 
would  of  course,  ruin  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  developing  our  own  con¬ 
sumption  market  for  the  goods  that 
we  can  so  abundantly  produce,  and 
would  increase  rather  than  lighten 


the  real  poverty  of  the  great  mass 
of  American  workers.  Inevitably 
too,  it  would  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  widening  the  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment. 

The  retail  interests  of  the  country 
for  the  most  part  have  seen  this 
clearly  and  have  held  aloof  from 
the  efforts  of  their  fellow  business 
men  to  take  advantage  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  and  secure  approval  in 
their  codes  of  practices  that  while 
temporarily  helpful  to  their  own 
business,  were  against  public  inter¬ 
est  and  so  in  the  long  pull  against 
their  own  interests.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  and  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  any 
group  of  American  business  men, 
that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
has  not  been  repealed,  and  that  the 
Recovery  Act  itself  specifically  pro¬ 
hibits  any  monopolistic  tendencies 
inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 

We  in  the  Consumers’  Advisory 
Board  recognize  the  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Loss  Limita¬ 
tion  Provision  of  the  Retail  Code 
and  the  price  fixing  regulations  of 
the  manufacturing  codes.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  that  the  elimination  of  the 
loss  leader  is  as  essential  to  public 
welfare  as  it  is  to  the  improvement 
of  the  retail  trade. 

Common  Purpose 

What  we  are  all  striving  for,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  measures  of  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  wage  scales  and 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  securing 
business  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
workers  and  bringing  their  earn¬ 
ings  to  so  low  a  point  that  their  real 
wages  are  both  unconscionably  low 
and  of  no  value  in  the  consuming 
market.  What  we  must  all  be 
against  is  the  setting  up  of  prohibi¬ 
tions  that  will  have  the  opposite  and 
equally  anti-social  eff^t — that  of 
setting  minimum  prices  so  high  that 
inefficiency  is  encouraged,  monopo¬ 
listic  tendencies  increased  and  the 
benefits  of  higher  cash  wages  com¬ 
pletely  lost  by  their  ratio  to  prices. 
If  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the 
productive  abundance  that  our 
mechanical  intelligence  and  inven¬ 
tive  genius  have  made  possible,  we 
must  learn  how  to  build  up  the  real 
wages  of  our  workers  to  the  point 
where  they  become  an  ever-widen¬ 
ing  market  for  our  most  efficient 
productivity.  Price  control,  as  ad¬ 
vocated  in  most  codes,  is  not  the 
answer.  It  must  be  and  will  be 
eliminated  from  our  program. 
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Harvard  Report 


What  the  Harvard  Report,  1933,  Tells  Us 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


$300,000  groups ;  and  the  same  was 
true  also  of  net  gain  as  a  percentage 
of  net  worth  or  invested  capiti. 
It  is  substantially  indicative  of  the 
sharp  reversal  of  trends  in  1933  that 
every  one  of  these  ten  volume 
groups  in  this  table  exhibited  some 
average  net  gain  in  the  year  1933. 
In  these  figures  also  lies  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  point  previously  made 
that  there  was  considerably  less  dis¬ 
parity  than  usual  in  the  profit  show¬ 
ing  of  large  and  small  department 
stores  in  1933. 

As  usual,  the  rate  of  stock-turn 
was  lowest  for  the  small  stores  and 
highest  for  the  larger  stores.  For 
most  types  of  department  store 
merchandise,  unquestionably  the 
potential  volume  of  sales  is  an  im¬ 
portant  determinant  of  the  possible 
rate  of  stock-turn.  The  initial  mark- 
dp  percentage,  that  is,  the  initial 
markup  over  net  delivered  cost  on 
the  basis  of  original  retail  as  100%, 
was  substantially  higher  for  the 
larger  stores  than  for  the  smaller 
ones.  Markdowns  and  total  retail 
reductions,  however,  manifested  no 
particular  relationship  to  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  As  has  come  to  be  expected, 
returns  and  allowances  were  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  sales  for  large 
stores  than  for  small  stores. 

Functional  Expense  Comparisons 

The  payroll  figures  exhibited  the 
characteristic  variations  which  have 
come  to  be  expected.  Executive  sal¬ 
aries  were  definitely  lower  in  jjer- 
centage  of  sales  for  the  large  stores, 
and  the  same  tendency  held  true 
of  the  entire  administration  and 
general  payroll.  Occupancy  payroll, 
on  the  other  harid,  ran  highest  in 
percentage  of  sales  for  the  larger 
stores,  and  this  also  was  broadly 
true  of  the  total  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  payroll.  Total  publicity 
payroll  was  lower  for  the  larger 
stores,  while  the  total  direct  and 
general  selling  payroll  was  almost 
unchanged  over  the  whole  range  of 
sales  volume.  The  largest  relative 
differences  appeared  in  the  case  of 
delivery  payroll,  which  was  very 
sharply  higher  for  the  larger  stores. 
Many  of  the  payroll  differences  thus 
tended  to  cancel  each  other,  and  the 
net  result  was  that  total  payroll  as 


a  percentage  of  sales  bore  no  sig¬ 
nificant  relationship  to  differences 
in  sales  volume. 

Total  administrative  and  general 
expense  was  highest  for  the  small 
stores ;  total  occupancy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  highest  for  the  larger 
stores ;  the  total  publicity  was  some¬ 
what  irregularly  higher  for  the 
larger  stores ;  total  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  exi)ense,  although  it  was 
highest  for  the  stores  with  sales  be¬ 
tween  $4,000,000  and  $10,000,000, 
manifested  no  consistent  relation¬ 
ship  to  sales  volume;  total  direct 
and  general  selling  was  nearly  the 
same  for  all  volume  groups  and 
total  delivery  expense  was  sharply 
higher  for  the  larger  stores. 

Margins,  Expenses  and  Profits 
per  Transaction 

You  will  find  figures  on  margins, 
expenses  and  profits  in  terms  of 
cents  per  transaction  for  department 
stores  in  three  volume  groups, 
namely  $2,000,000  —  $4,000,000  — 
$10,000,000  and  $10,000,000  and 
over,  for  the  last  three  years.  There 
is  no  clear  indication  of  either  an  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  the  average 
gross  sale  for  1933,  the  figures 
shown  being  somewhat  conflicting 
and  the  changes  in  no  instance  great. 
For  all  three  of  these  groups  of 
stores,  however,  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  gross  margin 
in  cents  per  transaction.  Pay  roll 
in  cents  per  transaction  either  de¬ 
creased  slightly  or  remained  nearly 
the  same.  Real  estate  costs  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  gratifying  decrease  evidently 
reflecting  the  negotiation  of  better 
arrangements  with  landlords.  No 
important  change  appeared  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Total  expense  showed 
some  decline  as  compared  with  1932 
in  terms  of  cents  per  gross  sales 
transaction.  For  the  stores  with 
sales  over  $10,(XX),000,  total  expense 
per  gross  sales  transaction  amounted 
to  73c  compared  with  a  gross  mar¬ 
gin  at  71c,  the  net  loss,  in  the  nar¬ 
row  sense  of  net  profit  or  loss  in  a 
residual  sense  over  and  above  in¬ 
terest  on  investment,  being  2  cents. 
The  net  gain,  including  interest  on 
capital  owned,  amounted  to  over  5c. 
The  number  of  transactions  per  em¬ 
ployee  declined  in  1933  as  compared 


with  1932,  although  in  1932  this  in¬ 
dex  generally  exhibited  an  increase 
over  1931.  Changes  in  hours  were 
presumably  responsible  for  this  de¬ 
cline  in  the  rate  of  productivity  per 
employee.  In  general  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  the  number  or 
the  average  size  of  the  gross  sales 
transaction  changed  greatly  in  1933 ; 
but  the  margin  was  liehind  and  the 
expense  was  lower.* 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  better  results  achieved  by 
department  stores  in  1933  were  very 
largely  attributable  to  the  higher 
gross  margin.  That  higher  gross 
margin  in  turn  resulted  almost 
wholly  from  the  sharp  rise  in 
prices.  Dollar  sales  volume  certainly 
did  not  increase,  but  on  the  contrary 
probably  decreased  somewhat.  It 
should  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  the 
physical  volume  of  department  store 
business  tended  if  anything  to  in¬ 
crease  slightly  up  to  the  middle  of 

1931,  and  that  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  disastrous  decline  in 
dollar  sales  volume  was  attributable 
to  the  drop  in  the  price  level.  It  is 
therefore  not  wholly  reassuring  to 
find  that  physical  volume,  which  be¬ 
gan  to  decline  in  the  latter  part  of 
1931  and  continued  to  decline  in 

1932,  also  declined  in  1933,  and 
quite  clearly  (to  judge  from  cur¬ 
rent  price  and  sales  data)  is  de¬ 
creasing  considerably  in  1934.  The 
full  restoration  of  the  department 
store  business  to  prosperity  levels 
does  not  lie  along  the  route  of  de¬ 
crease  in  physical  volume. 

The  most  significant  achievement 
by  department  stores  in  1933  was 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  total 
expense,  a  reduction  achieved  in  the 
face  of  l)oth  declining  sales  volume 
and  of  the  wholly  unprecedented 
regulatory  activity  of  the  Federal 
government. 

In  1934,  although  prediction  is 
always  hazardous,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  as  yet  no  indication 
that  prices  are  going  to  rise  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  increase  or  even  maintain 
last  year’s  highly  favorable  gross 
margin.  Physical  volume  is  current¬ 
ly  below  the  corresponding  months 
of  1933.  The  resistance  of  consum¬ 
ers  to  higher  prices  is  very  real. 

♦Editor’s  Note:  Space  limitations  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  omit  here  a  portion 
of  Dr.  McNair's  speech,  mentioning  other 
features  of  the  Report :  goal  figures ;  tax 
burden  analysis;  comparison  of  stores 
on  basis  of  type  of  appeal ;  sales  by 
merchandise  classification,  etc.  The  com¬ 
plete  address  will  be  found  in  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  ISth  Annual  Controllers’ 
Congress  Convention,  soon  to  be  issued. 
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A  Reliable  Guide  for  Every 
Store  Executive  Interested  In 
the  EXPENSE  PROBLEM/ 

Report  on 

OPERATING  EXPENSES,  1933 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 

Second — To  gauge  expense  hy  the  natural  divisions 

Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 


town  and  net  profit. 


Basis  of  Distribution  of  Reports 

A  reprint  of  the  tables  containing  figures  for  the  particular  volume  of  a  member  store 
will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A,  addressed  to  the 
member  of  record. 

Copies  of  complete  report  to  a  member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  (i.e.  in  addition  to  the  reprint 

sent  free  to  members  of  the  Association)  .  $1.00  each 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  to  non-members .  2.50  each 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  10  copies .  Net 

10  to  100  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more  . 40% 


This  is  Your  Order  Biank 

Return  to  ChanningE.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MR.  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director. 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Please  fill  my  order  (as  checked)  for  “Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Expenses — 1933” 

n  Member  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  Associate  Group  . $1.00  each 

□  I  am  not  a  member  .  2.50  each 

'  □  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your  quantity  discount. 

□  Please  send  me  .  Copies. 

I  am  attaching  check. 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Departmental  Results,  1933 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


operative  groups,  and  it  is  hoped 
many  will  undertake  such  detailed 
studies,  using  information  contained 
in  the  report  as  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parisons  and  the  starting  point  for 
painstaking  research.” 

Mr.  Kleinhaus  noted  a  change  for 
the  better  in  relation  to  the  age  of 
inventories  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
“The  stores  in  the  various  groups 
taken  as  a  whole  increased  the  ratio 
of  inventory  under  six  months  old 
from  65%  of  the  whole  inventory, 
at  the  close  of  1932  to  75%  at  the 
close  of  1933.  The  effect  of  this 
change  may  be  noted  with  respect 
to  the  portion  of  the  closing  inven¬ 
tory  over  one  year  old.  At  the  close 
of  1932  this  ratio  was  about  20% 
to  the  total  inventory;  at  the  close 
of  1933  it  had  declined  to  about 
12%. 

“Since  old  merchandise,  especially 
merchandise  more  than  a  year  old, 
is  ordinarily  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  markdowns,  it  may  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  during 
1934  the  stores  will  experience 
smaller  markdown  losses  due  to  old 
merchandise.” 

General  Unprofitability  of  Home 
Furnishings 

Mr.  Kleinhaus  made  special  com¬ 
ment  on  the  performance  of  the 
home  furnishings  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  furniture,  floor  coverings, 
draperies,  china,  glass,  lamps,  radio 
and  major  household  appliances, 
which,  with  one  exception,  were  gen¬ 
erally  unprofitable.  The  exception 
was  the  domestic  floor  coverings 
department  in  the  typical  store  with 
total  annual  volume  over  $10,000,- 


000,  which  returned  a  profit  of 
0.7%  of  sales. 

“The  home  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments”,  he  said,  “have  been  general¬ 
ly  unprofitable  to  department  stores 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  thus 
one  can  begin  to  wonder  whether 
the  department  store  method  of 
oi>eration,  especially  the  relegating 
of  these  departments  to  poor  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  store — as  a  rule  far 
removed  from  even  fair  traffic — is 
the  right  method.” 

Individual  Clasaification 
Experiences  Stressed 

To  permit  a  store  to  obtain  the 
maximum  direct  benefit  from  the 
study,  Mr.  Kleinhaus  said,  the  r. 
port  stresses  the  results  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  each  particular  volume 
classification  of  department  stores 
and  in  specialty  stores,  more  so  than 
the  results  of  experiences  common 
to  all  groups. 

Concerning  the  procedure  of 
using  the  report  to  check  store 
operations  he  said:  “Naturally  a 
comparison  must  first  be  made  with 
the  individual  store  figures.  Sup¬ 
pose  such  comparison  reveals  that 
the  store  suffered  a  loss  in  the  cor¬ 


set  department,  whereas  the  typical 
store  of  a  comparable  volume  earn¬ 
ed  a  substantial  profit.  A  further 
analysis  might  disclose  that  the 
difficulty  lay  with  the  expense  ratio 
rather  than  with  the  gross  margin. 
In  making  detailed  comparisons  of 
expense  phases,  occupancy  might 
be  one  of  the  functions  out  of  line. 

“A  comparison  of  the  data  on 
sales  per  square  foot  might  show 
that  tire  individual  store’s  corset  de¬ 
partment  did  not  receive  the  proper 
sales  volume.  Further,  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  the  sales  of  this 
department  to  the  sales  of  the  total 
store,  with  the  ratio  of  the  typical 
corset  department,  further  confir¬ 
mation  of  a  poor  sales  volume  might 
Ire  disclosed.  In  this  hypothetical 
case  we  should  proceed  further  to 
examine  the  stock  turn  rate  and 
might  find  that  it  also  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  compared  to  average  per¬ 
formance. 

“If  the  inventory  had  been  aged 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  probably 
would  find  that  too  large  a  portion 
of  our  stock  was  of  ancient  vintage. 
Such  a  condition  might  very  easily 
lead  to  a  low  stockturn  rate,  a  poor 
sales  yield  per  square  foot  and  a 
high  occupancy  charge.  The  prim¬ 
ary  cause  of  the  difficulty  would 
then  be  indicated  as  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  problem,  requiring  analysis 
from  several  different  angles,  such 
as  size  and  price  assortments,  in 
relation  to  demand,  values  in  com¬ 
parison  with  competitive  offering 
and  so  on.” 


The  Alfred  Henry  Trophy,  awarded  annuallly  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  to  a  local  group  of  store  con¬ 
trollers  for  meritorious  service  during  the  year,  was 
presented  to  the  Baltimore  group.  J.  W.  Roedel,  Con¬ 
troller  and  Secretary  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Controllers’  Group. 


Federal  Capital  Stock  Tax 


- Reports  are  due  on  or  before  July  31,  1934. 

- Corporations  may  declare  any  value  for  their  capital 

stock. 

- ^The  declared  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  tax  im¬ 
posed  under  the  new  revenue  act  need  have  no 
relation  to  the  value  reported  last  year  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Recovery  Act. 


- The  capital  stock  tax  is  $1.00  per  Thousand  Dollars 

of  Declared  Value. 

- The  Excess  Profits  Tax  is  related  to  the  Capital 

Stock  Tax — it  is  5%  of  the  annual  profits  in  excess 
of  12Vi%  of  the  declared  capital  stock  value. 

- Thus  for  every  thousand  dollars  of  understated  value 

of  capital  stock  one  dollar  of  Capital  Stork  Tax 
will  be  saved — but  $6.25  will  be  expended  for  Excess 
Profits  Tax  in  the  years  in  which  profits  are  earned. 
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READ 

WHAT 

OTHERS 

SAY 

ABOUT 

IT 

Amos  Parbish,  New  York  City — 
“Again  you  have  rung  the 
bell.” 


Alexander  Kaylin — Retailing— 
“The  Controllers’  Congress 
report  is  such  a  weighty 
tome  ...  If  he  (the 
operator)  buys  no  other 
technical  book  this  year  he 
should  not  deny  himself 
this  one  study.  It  is  in¬ 
valuable.” 


Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash.— 
“  .  .  .  the  splendid  analy¬ 
sis  it  reveals.” 


Rothschild  Bros.,  Ithaca,  New 
York— 

“  .  .  .  again  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.” 

• 

House  of  Commons,  Canada, 
Special  Committee  on  Price 
Spreads  and  Mass  Buying — 
“Excellent  presentation  of 
facts  regarding  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  operating  results.” 

• 

Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — 
“This  year’s  publication  is 
unusually  good.” 

• 

Carl  N.  Schmalz,  Manager, 
Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University — 

“Yon  have  done  another 
splendid  job  and  are  to  be 
congratulated.” 


???  Hosiery,  Silks^nd  Velvets, 
Gloves,  Infants’  Wear, 
Furniture — 

which  of  these  departments  is  doing  a  good  job  in  your  store — 

on  Markdowns  on  Soles  per  Square  Foot 
on  Gross  Margin  on  Selling  Costs 

on  Stockturns'  on  Total  Expense??? 

How  do  your  best  jobs  compare  with  the  better  accomplishments  of  other 
stores? 

The  report  that  covers  28  phases  of  store 
operations  BY  DEPARTMENTS  is 

^^1933  Departmental 
Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results^^ 

40  PAGES 

e  •  e 

It  will  help  you  check  your  spring  operations 
and  guide  your  fall  planning 

•  e  • 

You  should  hove  a  copy  in  your  desk  drawer 
USE  THIS  ORDER  BLANK 


To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (joods  Association 
and  Associate  Groups  Initial 
Copy,  $2.00.  Additional  Cop¬ 
ies  $1.50  each;  to  contribu¬ 
tors  $1.00. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
Kindly  send  .  copies  of  the  1933  Depart¬ 

mental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  to: 


Price  $5.00  per  copy  to  Non- 
Members. 


Non-Members  kindly  enclose  check  with  order 
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Traffic  Topics 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


8:  We  do  not  approve  the  plan 
of  making  rates  on  the  block  plan, 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  provide 
elasticity,  where  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  justify  deviation  from  a  fixed 
scale. 

9:  The  Association  believes  that 
the  principles  outlined  in  the  Co¬ 
ordinator’s  report  must  eventually 
be  adopted  by  both  carriers  and  the 
shipping  public  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  maximum  benefits  and 
economies  to  be  derived  from  the 
handling  of  less  carload  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Our  position  was  made  known  to 
Coordinator  Eastman,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Chairman  of  tTie  House  and  Senate, 
Interstate  Commerce  Committees, 
and  all  railroad  presidents.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee  are: 

E.  D.  Hussey,  Chairman,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  F.  CosGRiFF,  W.  T.  Grant 
Company,  New  York  City 

A.  T.  White,  The  Emporium,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  Lutz,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City 

L.  E.  Muntwyler,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  C.  McDermott,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  E.  Snyder,  Marshall  Field  & 

Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  Markowitz,  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  F.  McCleery,  Joseph  Horne 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fred  Simpson,  Broadway  Dept. 
Store,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

G.  W.  Sheplee,  Powers  Mercan¬ 
tile  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Convention — A  Great  Suceess 
From  Every  Viewpoint 

Our  Group  had  an  excellent  at¬ 
tendance  not  only  from  Chicago 
stores  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  subjects  presented 
were  timely,  interesting  and  evoked 
lively  discussion  from  the  floor. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
attendance  agreed  that  it  was  most 
worthwhile  and  that  they  and  their 
stores  profited  through  their  atten¬ 
dance. 


We  received  splendid  publicity  in 
Women’s  Wear  and  the  June  18th 
issue  of  Retailing  reprinted  three  or 
four  of  our  papers  in  full.  The 
Traffic  World  of  June  9th  devoted 
two  pages  to  an  account  of  our 
sessions.  The  papers  of  L.  E. 
Muntwyler,  General  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  on  “Coordinator 
Eastman’s  Proposal  for  Handling 
Less  Carload  Merchandise  Traffic’’ 
and  J.  L.  Keeshin,  President  of  the 
National  Highway  Freight  Associ¬ 
ation,  on  “Trucking  Code  or  Fed¬ 
eral  Regulation — Which  Is  the 
Answer  to  the  Motor  Transporta¬ 
tion  Problem?”  were  both  picked 
up  editorially  and  in  long  news  ac¬ 
counts  by  newspapers  all  over  the 
country. 

Providing  sufficient  orders  are  re¬ 
ceived,  the  Store  Management, 
Traffic,  Delivery  and  Personnel 
Groups  will  publish  jointly  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  their  sessions.  Please 
let  us  know  whether  you  desire  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  at  a  cost 
of  $3.CX)  per  copy. 

Question  and  Answer  Section 

The  newly  elected  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  held  a  meeting  during  the 
Chicago  Convention  and  decided 
among  other  things  that  the  Traffic 
Group  should  publish  a  Question 
and  Answer  section  in  The 
Bulletin  to  be  included  in  Traffic 
Topics.  It  was  decided  that  each 
question  received  from  members 
would  be  sent  to  three  members 
who  in  my  judgment  are  most  com¬ 
petent  to  answer  it  and  the  question 
and  answers  would  be  published. 
We  urge  you  to  send  in  your  ques¬ 
tions. 

Formation  of  Permanent  Local 
Committees 

Local  program  committees  were 
formed  in  fourteen  cities  a  few 
months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  to  suggest  subjects  for 
our  convention  program. 

Some  of  these  local  committees 
are  planning  to  organize  themselves 
into  permanent  committees  with  a 
view  to  holding  meetings  once  a 


month  to  discuss  their  common 
problems  in  the  traffic,  receiving 
and  marking  field.  The  formation 
of  such  permanent  local  committees 
should  be  most  beneficial  to  mem¬ 
bers  as  among  other  things,  it  will 
lead  to  united  action  on  local  trans- 
jxirtation  problems. 

We  urge  our  members  in  each 
city  to  organize  such  committees. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Group  and  the  writer  will  render 
whatever  assistance  is  necessary  to 
effect  such  organizations. 

New  Marking  Machine 

The  Soabar  Company  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  marking  machine 
which  had  its  first  showing  at  the 
Chicago  Convention.  Called  the 
“Sobar  Self-Stop  Marker”,  it  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
on  a  set  of  small  wheels  you  can 
indicate  exactly  how  many  tickets 
you  want  and  the  machine  automa¬ 
tically  stops  at  this  number. 

The  following  tickets  are  all 
marked  from  a  roll ;  folding  pin 
tickets,  string  tickets,  pin  tickets, 
ring  seal  tickets  (a  new  Soabar 
ticket),  jewelry  tickets,  and  ten  sizes 
of  labels  (from  1  line  of  marking  to 
5  lines.)  The  number  of  tickets  in 
a  roll  varies  from  500  folding  pin 
tickets  up  to  5,000  jewelry  tickets. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was 
shown  in  this  new  marker. 


Merchandising  Training 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

which  is  within  and  bring  out  the 
best  that  is  within  them,  then,  and 
only  then,  will  we  have  done  a  half¬ 
way  decent  job. 

We  are  going  to  put  in  a  lot  of 
intensive  work  in  the  next  year  on 
our  plan.  I  will  not  wear  the  robes 
of  a  prophet  lest  I  suffer  the  fate 
that  is  usually  accorded  prophets, 
but  I  do  hope  that  if  I  come  back 
with  you  next  year  that  I  will  be 
able  to  show  you  that  the  Altman 
Plan  has  been  a  success.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  so  simple  that  it  is  funny  that 
we  never  thought  of  it  liefore. 

We  are  facing  this  new  genera¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  dodging  We  must 
change  our  methods  and  we  must 
change  our  thinking.  We  face  the 
generation  that  cares  not  for  the 
old  order,  and  we,  at  least,  propose 
to  face  that  generation  with  new 
methods.  I  counsel  you  to  take  seri¬ 
ous  thought  with  the  dawning  of  a 
new  day  and  do  likewise! 
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Trucking  Code  or  Federal  Regulation 

Which  Is  the  Answer  to  the 
Motor  Transportation  Problem? 


Opposing  the  placing  of  the 
motor  truck  industry  under  the 
Trucking  Code,  J.  L.  Keeshin, 
President  of  the  National  Highway 
Freight  Association  advocated  cen¬ 
tralized  Federal  control  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  all  forms  of  freight  transporta¬ 
tion,  including  motor  truck.  He  also 
advanced  a  plan  for  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  agency  to  adjust  rates  of 
taxation  paid  by  motor  carriers  for 
use  of  the  highways;  and  insisted 
on  the  fixing  of  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  rates  on  a  basis  that  would  take 
account  of  the  special  economies 
possible  through  the  use  of  this  type 
of  carrier  instead  of  on  a  basis  fixed 
by  railway  rates. 

Permanent  Federal  Regulation 

Pointing  out  that  the  Trucking 
Code  provides  only  temporary  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Keeshin 
said:  “It  has  always  been  to  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  that  if 
there  is  to  be  regulation  of  any  sort 
it  is  only  fair  that  the  regulation 
should  be  extended  to  all  agencies 
without  prejudice  rather  than  to 
have  part  of  the  trans|x»rtatron  in¬ 
dustry  under  regulation  and  the  re¬ 
maining  group  operating  without 
regulation.  I  believe  in  equality,  and 
if  we  are  to  have  equality  in  the 
transportation  systems  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  then  regulate  all  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  or  let  down  the  barrier  to 
those  that  are  regulated  and  let  the 
best  man  win.” 

Stressing  the  necessity  of  having 
the  same  body  (the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission)  regulate  both 
forms  of  transportation  instead  of 
creating  a  separate  agency  for  the 
trucking  industry,  he  continued : 

“I  .  .  ,  advocate  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  be  the 
body  to  govern  all  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  order  to  avoid  discrim¬ 
ination.”  .  .  .  He  referred  to  “a  cer¬ 
tain  protest  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the 
motor  bus  code  authority,  asking 
that  the  Southern  Railway  be  com- 


Summary  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  Traffic  Group,  Concur¬ 
rent  Conventions,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
June  4th,  by  J.  L.  Keeshin,  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Highway  Freight 
Association. 


pelled  to  increase  their  passenger 
fare.  After  careful  consideration 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  turned  down  the  plea  of  the 
NRA  for  an  increase  in  passenger 
fares  in  southern  territory  .  .  .  How 
is  it  possible  to  expect  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  give 
relief  to  bus  or  truck  operators 
against  the  rail  carriers  when  we 
know  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  no  right  or  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  truck  or  bus?  If 
we  are  to  ask  for  protection  from 
the  Commission  against  our  rail 
competitors,  then  surely  that  same 
Commission  is  entitled  to  the  right 
of  authority  over  our  operations, 
and  unless  this  right  is  vested  in 
this  Commission  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Commission  should  give 
us  relief.  They  are  interested  at 
this  time  only  in  the  rail  carriers 
because  they  have  jurisdiction  only 
over  them.  In  other  words,  as  long 
as  the  Commission  is  responsible 
for  the  conditions  of  the  railroads 
and  has  no  obligation  as  to  highway 
transportation,  in  my  opinion,  no 
code  can  benefit  highway  freight 
operators  and  the  chaotic  condition 
existing  today  will  not  be  relieved.” 

Settlement  of  Taxation 
Controversy 

He  pointed  out  that  the  shipping 
public  would  benefit  by  Federal 
regulation  securing  complete  control 
by  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
safety  of  operation  and  uniform 
laws  governing  weights,  lengths  and 
lights. 

Concerning  the  contention  that 


“motor  transportation  is  not  right¬ 
fully  paying  its  proper  share  of 
taxes  for  the  use  of  highways”,  Mr. 
Keeshin  said  that  this  question  could 
be  settled  by  Federal  regulation  of 
the  industry  providing  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  agency  to  study  the 
amount  of  taxes  now  paid  by  the 
common  carrier  group  and  decide 
what  is  a  fair  share  of  taxation. 

The  Trucking  Code 
Concerning  the  deficiencies  of  the 
trucking  code,  Mr.  Keeshin  said : 
“I  cannot  see  where  there  will  be 
stabilization  of  rates  nor  the  cost 
of  transportation  based  on  what  the 
commodity  will  bear,  but  there 
seems  to  be  an  impression  at  this 
time  that  by  merely  setting  up  rate 
provisions  based  on  rail  classifica¬ 
tions  the  problems  that  the  truck¬ 
men  have  confronting  them  today 
will  be  solved.  We  in  our  industry 
should  feel  it  is  time  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  operated  in  our  own 
fashion  by  having  our  own  classifi- 
,  cation  which  will  enable  us  to  give 
the  shipping  public  the  advantage  of 
lower  costs  of  operation  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  It  is  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  throughout  the  country 
that  capital  and  investment  required 
in  the  motor  transportation  industry 
in  the  transportation  of  L.  C.  Is. 
freight  is  not  as  great  as  is  required 
in  other  forms  of  transportation. 
By  regulation  through  the  Federal 
government  and  not  by  code  au¬ 
thorities  will  the  public  benefit.  The 
cost  of  transportation  of  your  mer¬ 
chandise  via  motor  truck  should  not 
be  based  on  rail  classification  or  rail 
rates  but  should  be  based  on  a  truck 
classification,  cost  of  operation  and 
capital  investment  in  our  business, 
assuring  us  of  a  net  return  no  great¬ 
er  than  any  other  public  utility  on 
our  capital  investment.” 

Discrimination  because  of  person¬ 
al  interests  involved  would,  Mr. 
Keeshin  declared,  cis  his  final  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Trucking  Code,  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  by  local  Code 
Authorities. 
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about  these  agencies.  He  does,  however, 
recognize  the  danger  of  a  monopoly 
through  agreements  that  may  be  entereo 
into  by  those  agencies.  To  prevent  this 
he  suggests  that  the  management  of  each 
agency  shall  include  a  public  representa¬ 
tive  selected  from  some  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  suggested  preventa¬ 
tive.  As  we  take  it,  the  agencies  would 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  If  this  is 
true  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  appoint 
one  of  their  members  as  ^  co-director  of 
the  agency.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  as  a  separate,  though  con¬ 
trolling  body,  cannot  assure  the  public 
against  a  possible  monopoly,  we  would 
be  inclined  to  suggest  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  agencies  to  three  or  four.  At¬ 
tempts  to  stiffle  competition  would  be 
much  more  difficult  with  three  or  four 
agencies  in  the  field  instead  of  only  two. 

Rate  Regulation 

Now  as  to  the  rate  question.  It  is 
proposed  that  less  carload  rates  shall 
be  made  on  the  block  rate  plan,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  method 
now  used  for  making  express  rates. 
This  means  that  a  rate  scale  would  need 
to  apply  over  a  very  large  area.  Within 
such  areas,  rates  would  be  practically 
rigid.  We  earlier  suggested  that  rates 
should  have  reasonable  stability.  We  did 
not  mean  absolute  rigidity,  which  comes 
very  near  to  describing  rates  made  on  the 
block  system.  Less  carload  rates  are  not 
generally  controlled  by  competitive  needs 
to  the  same  extent  as  carload  rates.  It  is 
wrong,  however,  to  assume  that  they 
are  never  so  controlled  and  should  never 
be  made  without  thought  about  the  injury 
that  may  result  if  their  construction  is 
to  be  allowed  no  elasticity. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  that  there 
is  nothing  more  fixed  or  rigid  than  ex¬ 
press  or  parcel  post  rates.  While  both 
^express  and  parcel  post  move  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  merchandise,  the  basic  move¬ 
ment,  particularly  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  is  by  freight  and  includes  many 
articles  that  rarely  move  in  carloads.  For 
instance,  there  are  many  such  articles  that 
move  in  less  carload  quantities  from 
producers  who  are  not  located  in  con¬ 
suming  territory.  If  the  article  is  also 
manufactured  in  the  consuming  territory 
a  competitive  situation  exists  and  the  less 
carload  rates  must  be  built  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  free  movement  into  the  consuming 
territory.  Unless  some  plan  can  be  workH 
out  that  will  permit  deviation  from  block 
rates,  where  this  is  found  necessary,  we 
recommend  opposing  this  part  of  the 
Coordinator’s  proposal. 

An  examination  of  Exhibit  542.  which 
accompanies  Mr.  Eastman’s  report,  will 
show  reductions  in  the  proposed  rate 
scale  when  comoared  with  the  present 
first  class  rate  for  the  distances  shown 
in  the  table  and  in  a  large  measure  this 
is  also  true  of  a  comparison  with  the 
present  second  class  rates.  At  first  glance 
it  will  appear  that  the  proposed  scale 
is  highly  desirable  because  of  these  de¬ 
creases.  The  point  to  be  remembered. 


however,  is  that  with  this  new  scale  of 
rates  it  is  proposea  to  completely  cnange 
tne  rating  or  ciassiucaiion  oi  me  nier- 
cnandise  to  which  it  will  apply. 

Merchandise  Classiheations 

Before  we  discuss  the  rate  scale  far¬ 
ther,  let  us  examuie  what  is  proposeu 
in  the  way  ot  changes  tor  the  ciassihca- 
tion  taritts.  Ihis,  as  you  know,  is  the 
tariff  you  refer  to  when  you  want  to  know 
just  what  rating  or  class  ol  rate  is  to 
apply  to  the  article  you  are  shipping. 

Here  we  find  a  proposal,  ciasseu  by 
some  as  more  revolutionary  man  anyUiing 
else  proposed  in  the  Cooruinator  s  report, 
today  we  have  less  carload  ratings  rang¬ 
ing  from  tour  times  first  class  to  lourth 
class.  Within  that  range  are  twelve  rat¬ 
ings  all  based  on  some  percentage  ot  the 
first  class  rate.  Using  the  sum  ot  one 
dollar  as  the  first  class  rate  between  two 
points,  the  rates  on  differently  ciasseu 
articles  ot  merchandise  today  are  trom 
$4.U0  to  55  cents  per  100  pounds. 

It  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  present 
method  ot  rating  and  establish  only  three 
ratings;  namely,  first,  second  and  third 
class.  Exhibit  543  shows  how  these  arti¬ 
cles  are  to  be  grouped.  Group  one  mer¬ 
chandise  is  classed  as  general  merchan¬ 
dise  and  in  a  general  way  includes  the 
largest  portion  ot  the  goods  carried  in  the 
average  department  store.  It  will  include 
all  articles  except  perishables,  valuables, 
live  animals  or  things  requiring  custodian 
service  and  except  the  articles  named  in 
the  next  two  groups. 

Group  two,  classed  as  heavy  articles, 
covers  box,  crate  and  cooperage  material, 
canned  food,  flour,  gram,  iron  and  steel 
articles,  lime  meal,  mill  feeds,  molasses, 
oils,  paints,  varnishes,  paper,  periodicals, 
petroleum,  plaster,  printed  matter,  salt, 
sugar,  turpentine,  vegetable  meals,  oil  and 
cake  and  wire. 

Group  three  classed  as  very  heavy  arti¬ 
cles,  includes  dry  chemicals,  bar  and  sheet 
metals,  ores  and  concentrates,  cement,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  lead,  metal  in  pig,  brick,  roofing 
paper,  resin,  slate  and  stone.  The  pro¬ 
posed  ratings  for  group  one  or  general 
merchandise  will  be  second  class  when 
the  haul  is  wholly  within  the  eastern 
district  and  first  class  for  all  other  dis¬ 
trict  hauls.  Group  two  will  be  rated  third 
class  for  hauls  within  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  and  second  class  for  all  other  hauls. 
The  very  heavy  articles  group  will  be 
rated  third  class  in  all  districts. 

This  simplified  classification  carries  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  all  articles  will 
be  charged  for  minimum  of  ten  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  We  are  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  application  of  this  minimum  rule 
is  practical.  If  it  can  be  made  practical, 
it  means  that  many  articles  will  be  sub- 
je«;t  to  multiple  ratings.  For  instance, 
there  are  articles  that  weigh  31/3  pounds 
per  cubic  foot  Under  this  rule  the  rat¬ 
ing  to  apply  would  be  three  times  the 
rate  chargeable  to  the  general  merchan¬ 
dise  group,  or  three  times  the  second  class 
rate  in  the  eastern  district  and  three  times 
the  first  class  rate  in  the  other  districts. 
Wc  cannot  imagine  how  the  average 
shipper  would  determine  the  weight  per 


cubic  foot  of  all  of  the  merchandise  he 
ships.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
police  on  the  part  of  the  agency  and  if 
this  were  made  possible,  the  cost  of  de¬ 
termining  this  factor  would  be  prohibitive 
to  the  shipper. 

Under  this  condensed  classification  we 
find  articles  now  taking  a  third  class 
rating  included  in  the  first  and  second 
class  group  and  articles  now  taking  fourth 
class  included  in  the  group  to  which 
second  and  third  class  is  to  apply.  This 
will  produce  many  increases  in  total 
charges  paid. 

There  are  today  less  carload  rates  which 
are  lower  than  shown  in  the  exhibit  as 
“present  rates’’  for  the  distances  shown. 
That  will  also  result  in  increases.  While 
we  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some 
rate  advantages  that  we  now  have  for 
a  simplified  classification  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  some  economies  within  our  organi¬ 
zations,  there  must  be  a  careful  weigh¬ 
ing  of  the  proposed  advantages  against 
the  present  disadvantages  before  any  plan 
can  be  said  to  be  acceptable  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  public. 

We  are  not  at  all  certain  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  so-called  light  weight  items,  that 
is,  items  covered  by  the  clause  setting 
a  minimum  of  ten  pounds  per  cubic  foot 
for  the  first  group  of  items,  is  sufficient 
to  justify  or  to  make  necessary  a  higher 
rating  bracket.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
highly  controversial  subject  and  while 
we  do  not  agree  to  multiple  ratings,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  measure  of 
protection  against  shipping  extremely 
light  weight  articles  at  the  ratings  shown 
in  the  three  groups,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
provide  one  more  group  and  provide 
a  rating  that  will  proiluce  the  necessary 
results. 

The  proposed  clause  affecting  articles 
weighing  less  than  ten  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  presents  one  other  serious  objection 
to  this  proposal  and  that  has  to  do  with 
the  possibility  that  such  a  plan  would 
split  up  lines  of  merchandise.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  certain  types  of  oil 
stoves  that  weigh  well  over  ten  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  and  there  are  others  that  would 
weigh  less.  This  might  apply  to  some 
clothing  which  falls  within  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  group  and  this  might  also  be  said 
of  almost  any  general  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  such  as  furniture,  cooking  utensils, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  a  rather  large 
range  of  weights.  One  of  the  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  things  about  the  present 
classification  is  that  it  does  that  very  thing 
and,  as  we  view  the  proposed  simplifierl 
classification,  there  is  no  correction  of 

this. 

*  0  *  * 

The  shipper  of  merchandise  should  be 
made  to  pay  a  fair  charge  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  his  goods,  but  he  should 

not  be  required  to  go  to  tremendous  ex¬ 
penses  to  enable  him  to  pay  such  charges 
and  this  is  exactly  what  happens  under 
the  present  carrier  requirement.  A  large 
portion  of  the  less  carload  tonnage  that 
has  gone  to  the  trucks  went  because  of  the 
trucker’s  ability  to  eliminate  some  of  these 
expenses.  I  have  seen  bills  of  lading 

where  it  was  necessary  to  show  separate 
weights  for  five  and  six  groups  of  items 
because  they  were  all  rated  differently. 
With  not  more  than  three  or  four  rat¬ 
ings  this  would  not  be  necessary.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  also  costs  the  carriers  more 
if  they  have  to  show  five  or  six  separate 
extensions  on  one  waybill  and  freight 
bill,  so  that  they,  too,  would  profit  by 
fewer  ratings  than  are  now  in  use. 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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making,  fitting  and  repairing  ophthalmic 
products  is  also  included. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10 
E.O.M.,  net  thereafter.  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may  establish  a  uniform  contract 
for  the  sale  of  equipment  on  deferred 
payment.  Open  prices  are  provided  for. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  shall  be  charged  on  balances  60 
days  or  more  past  due,  and  promissory 
notes  shall  be  requested  on  such  balances. 

Standards  shall  be  promulgated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Code  Authority, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Billing  small  quantities  at  the  rates  for 
larger  quantities,  or  permitting  the  buyer 
to  withdraw  his  purchase  from  stock  in 
small  quantities  (except  for  printed  cases 
for  delivery  with  prescription  jobs)  is 
prohibited. 

Returns  of  single  frames,  mountings  or 
parts  for  exchange  are  prohibited,  unless 
in  condition  suitable  for  return  to  stock. 
If  accepted  by  the  seller,  they  shall  be 
credited  to  the  purchaser  at  not  more 
than  the  purchase  price,  and  items  fur¬ 
nished  in  exchange  shall  be  charged  at 
the  prevailing  prescription  prices.  Lenses, 
fitting  sets  or  samples  are  not  subject  to 
exchange  or  return  except  for  defects  of 
manufacture,  delays  or  errors  in  filling 
orders. 

Consignment  Selling  is  prohibited  ex¬ 
cept  that  lorgnettes,  oxford  and  artificial 
eyes  may  be  shipned  on  consignment,  sub¬ 
ject  to  return  within  15  days,  and  ophthal- 
mological  instruments  and  equipment  may 
be  consigned  for  demonstration  and  trial 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Rebates  and 
allowances,  price  discrimination  between 
customers,  and  excessive  trade-in  allow¬ 
ances  are  prohibited.  Where  a  member 
of  the  industry  owns  or  controls  a  sep¬ 
arate  optical  business,  whether  wholesale 
or  retail,  the  firm  name  must  clearly  dis¬ 
close  the  fact  of  such  ownership  or  con¬ 
trol. 

REFRIGERATION  INDUSTRY 
Effective  June  20 

CoT’ers:  The  manufacture  for  sale  of 
electrical  household  refrigerators  and 
pch  commercial  electric  refrigeration  as 
is  not  within  the  control  of  other  duly 
approved  codes. 

Terms:  Sales  by  manufacturers  shall, 
whenever  feasible,  be  subject  to  collection 
by  sight  drafts  attached  to  the  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing.  Open  account  shall  in  no  case  be 
extended  beyond  the  20th  prox.,  unless 
such  accounts  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
negotiable  note,  trade  acceptance,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  negotiable  instrument  bearing  interest 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6  per  cent,  or  the 
maximum  legal  rate,  whichever  is  lower. 
Interest  (at  this  rate)  shall  be  charged 
on  all  overdue  accounts. 

Warranty  and  Service  Policies:  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  permited  to  extend 
warranties  for  equipment  beyond  one 
year  from  date  of  installation  on  the 
premises  of  original  purchaser.  They 
may  develop  individual  plans  for  provid¬ 
ing  replacement  units  in  case  of  failure 
after  the  expiration  of  the  warranty,  pro¬ 
vided  that  their  advertising  and  sales 


promotion  does  not  cause  any  person  to 
assume  that  an  extension  of  the  uniform 
warranty  is  intended. 

Misleading  Advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  are  prohibited.  All  statements 
made  in  advertising  or  sales  promotion 
shall  be  complete  and  so  phrased  as  to 
convey  to  the  casual  and  uninformed 
reader  the  full  and  complete  facts. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  false  branding,  commercial  bribery, 
and  the  giving  of  secret  rebates,  free 
special  services,  or  exorbitant  advertising 
allowances.  The  direct  or  indirect  use  of 
competitive  apparatus  for  comparative 
purposes  in  connection  with  sales  promo¬ 
tion  or  advertising  is  prohibited. 

WHOLESALE  CONFECTIONERS’ 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  June  11 

CoT’ers:  The  wholesale  distribution  of 
confections,  candy  manufactured  choco¬ 
late,  chewing  gum,  and  all  other  products 
commonly  referred  to  as  confectionery 
products. 

Terms:  Maximum  cash  discount  is  2 
per  cent;  cash  discount  may  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  unless  payment  is  received  or 
mailed  within  30  days  from  date  of  ship¬ 
ment  ;  it  may  not  be  allowed  when  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  note  or  trade  acceptance. 
Interest  is  required  on  trade  acceptances 
and  notes.  Post-dating  of  invoices  is 
prohibited.  An  open  price  plan  is  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
consignment  selling  (except  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority),  the  extension  of  secret  re¬ 
bates  or  special  privileges,  the  allowance 
of  grMter  credit  for  returns  than  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  given  by  the  manufacturers  of 
such_  merchandise,  blacklisting,  failure  to 
invoice,  or  false  invoicing,  free  goods, 
split-box  sales,  and  unfair  competition 
with  retailers  through  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  consumer  at  wholesale  prices. 


WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  TRADE 
Effective  May  24 

Covers :  The  wholesale  distribution  of 
textiles,  apparel,  and  miscellaneous  prod¬ 
ucts  generally  classed  as  novelties,  no¬ 
tions,  and  kindred  lines. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this  code, 
but  provision  is  made  for  divisional  codes 
to  supplement  this  general  code  and  it  is 
probable  that  terms  will  appear  in  the 
divisional  codes  when  and  if  they  are 
drawn. 

Shipments  shall  be  f.o.b.  citv  in  which 
wholesaler  is  located  or  in  the  case  of 
direct  shipments  f.o.b.  city  where  factory 
is  located.  Free  deliveries  may  be  made 
within  metropolitan  area  of  city  in  which 
manufacturer  is  located.  Exception  is 
made  for  items  on  which  it  is  the  trade 
practice  of  manufacturers  to  prepay  trans¬ 
portation  charges. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  under  circumstances  to  be  defined 
by  the  Code  Authority. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Secret  rebates 
are  prohibited.  The  sale  of  merchandise 
which  does  not  bear  a  descriptive  number 
or  name,  and  the  refunding  of  personal 
transportation  costs  to  customers  are  pro¬ 
hibit^. 

OTHER  APPROVALS  AND 
AMENDMENTS 

Alroholic  Beverage  Wholesale  Industry 

Effective  May  28.  Contains  no  trade 
practice  provisions. 

Batting  and  Padding  Industry 

Effective  May  14.  Maximum  terms  are 
net/30  or  net/25  E.O.M.  No  cash  dis¬ 
counts  are  permitted,  but  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  may  be  given.  The  use  of  second¬ 
hand  material  such  as  might  be  reclaimed 
from  comforters,  mattresses,  bedding  of 
any  kind,  old  upholstered  furniture,  et 
cetera,  is  prohibited.  Guaranteeing  mer¬ 
chandise  against  a  decline  in  price,  or 
selling  a  purchaser  his  requirements  for 
any  given  period  without  specifying  a 
definite  quantity  and  a  definite  price,  is 
prohibited. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


How  a  Sales  Tax  Would  Affect  Vou 

A  Booklet  Prepared  by  the 
TEXAS  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

concerning  the  results  to  be  expected 
if  proposed  measures  for  a  Texas 
State  Sales  Tax  are  adopted. 

Available  Without  Charge 
on  request  to  the 

TEXAS  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
316  Stewart  Bldg.  Dallas,  Texas 
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Codes  Approved  during  June 
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Bias  Tape  Industry 

Effective  June  4.  Maximum  terms  are 
3/10  E.O.M.  or  2/10-;^  extra.  Consign¬ 
ment  selling  is  prohibited,  except  to  bona 
fide  sales  agents.  An  open  price  system 
is  provided  for.  Free  deals  shall  not  be 
used  unless  the  price  of  the  entire  deal  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  regular  net  list  price 
of  the  bias  tape  plus  the  price  of  other 
merchandise  involved  in  the  transaction. 
This  shall  not  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
cabinets  or  other  display  material  of  a 
strictly  advertising  nature. 

Canning  Industry 

Effective  June  11.  Includes  all  foods 
packed  for  human  consumption  in  her¬ 
metically  sealed  containers  thereafter  ster¬ 
ilized  by  heat.  Open  prices  are  provided 
for.  Price  discrimination  between  custom¬ 
ers,  the  granting  of  unearned  cash  dis¬ 
counts,  and  unfair  substitution  of  products 
are  prohibited. 

Cotton  Cloth  Clove  Industry 
— Amendment 

Approved  May  5.  Prohibits  the  split¬ 
ting  of  commissions  with  buyers. 

Counter  Type  Ire-Cream  Freezer  Industry 

Effective  May  14.  Affects  freezers  of 
five-gallon  capacity  or  less.  Prohibits  the 
consignment  of  unsold  or  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise.  Prohibits  combined  quotations. 
Terms  of  sale  shall  be  definite  and  plainly- 
set  out  in  the  purchase  contract.  Instal¬ 
ment  contracts  shall  specify  minimum 
down  payment  and  minimum  monthly- 
payment. 

Hosiery  Industry — Amendment 

Approved  June  7.  The  definition  of  the 
industry  has  been  amended  so  that  whole- 
-salers  are  not  under  the  code.  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  selling  agents  arc  still  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  code. 

Package  Medicine  Industry 

Effective  May  21.  Contains  an  open 
price  provision,  but  this  does  not  apply 
to  private  brands. 

Preserve,  Maraschino  Cherry  and  Glare 
Fruit  Industry 

Effective  June  18.  Affects  fruit  jams, 
fruit  preserves,  jellies,  marmalade,  pie 
fillings,^  butters,  compounds,  mixtures 
and  imitations  thereof ;  also  maraschino- 
type  cherries,  glace  fruit,  candied  fruit 
and  fruit  rind.  Standards  are  established 
for  these  products.  An  open  price  system 
is  established.  Price  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  buyers  is  prohibited.  Advertising 
allowances  are  permitted  only  when  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  written  contract  explic¬ 
itly  defining  the  service  to  be  rendered 
and  the  payment  for  it  which  would  be 
reasonable  in  amount,  and  which  would 
be  available  to  all  buyers  in  the  same 
competitive  market.  Such  contracts  must 
be  separate  and  distinct  from  any  sales 
contract,  and  not  designed  to  reduce  a 
salM  price.  Consignment  selling  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Maximum  cash  discount  is  1/10. 
Label  allowances  must  be  set  forth  in  the 
filed  prices  of  the  manufacturer. 


Men's  Carter,  Suspender  and  Belt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry — Amendment 

Approved  June  5.  Permits  anticipation 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  establishes  regulations  for 
NRA  labels.  (See  article  on  NR  A  labels 
in  this  issue  for  details.) 

Spire  Grinding  Industry 

Effective  May  21.  Open  prices  are 
provided  for.  Advertising  allowances  are 
permitted  only  when  made  in  pursuance 
of  a  written  contract  explicity  defining 
the  service  to  be  rendered  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  it,  which  would  be  reasonable  in 
amount,  and  which  would  be  available  to 
all  buyers  in  the  same  competitive  market ; 
such  contracts  must  be  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  sales  contract,  and  not 
designed  to  reduce  a  sales  price. 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products 
— Amendment 

Approved  June  8.  Provides  for  “Not- 
Standard  Size”  to  be  indelibly  stamped 
or  firmly  sewn  into  garments  which  are 
below  the  minimum  sizes  specified  in  any 
standards  already  formulated  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  or 
which  may  later  be  formulated.  Excep¬ 
tion  is  made  for  merchandise  in  stock 


Light  Weight  Group  Proposed 

As  an  alternative  to  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Eastman  we  suggest  that  another 
rating  be  provided  for  articles  weighing 
less  than  the  required  w-eieht  per  cubic 
foot.  This  would  give  us  four  less  car¬ 
load  ratings  instead  of  three  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  and  the  twelve  that  are  now  in 
effect.  \Ve  also  su^eest  that  the  carriers 
continue  to  hst  articles  alphabetically  as 
thev  now  do  in  the  classification  and  after 
each  article  name,  show  the  rating  that 
should  be  anplie<l.  Reducing  the  number 
of  ratings  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  reducing  the  size  of  the  classification. 
Failure  to  provide  some  such  plan  for 
rating  merchandise  for  shipment  can  only 
lead  to  endless  controversy  with  the  car¬ 
riers  and  litigation  before  the  regulatory 
bodies.  I  really  believe  we  all  want  a 
simpler  classification  hut  unless  this  is 
done  in  a  w-ay  that  will  reduce  our  cost 
of  preparing  and  describing  our  ship¬ 
ments.  nothing  worthwhile  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

Packing  Regulations 

The  second  form  of  simnlification  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  is  the  elimination  of 
the  many  detailed  rules  regarding  the 
packing  of  the  merchandise.  The  big 
bulk  of  merchandise  transported  origin¬ 
ates  with  organizations  perfectlv  capable 
of  and  willing  to  provide  the  proper 
packing  of  their  merchandise.  Why  bur¬ 
den  them  with  such  requirements  as  cer¬ 
tificates  on  the  package  and  on  the  bill 


prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  commercial 
standard. 

Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Industry- 

Effective  June  18.  Maximum  terms  are 
net/10  E.O.M.,  effective  from  date  of 
shipment  or  date  of  invoice,  whichever  is 
earlier ;  no  extra  dating,  except  that 
"oods  shipped  on  and  after  the  25th  may 
be  billed  as  of  the  first  of  the  following 
month.  Anticipation  at  6  per  cent  per 
annum ;  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum. 
Sample  requirements  in  excess  of  one 
half -gross  in  bulk  in  anv  one  number 
shall  be  charged  for  at  the  sales  price 
of  the  finished  button,  plus  all  carding  and 
other  costs.  Swatch  matching  service 
must  be  charged  at  not  less  than  cost. 
No  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  the 
return  of  unused  goods ;  no  returns  shall 
be  made  later  than  30  days  after  ship¬ 
ment.  Redyeing  shall  be  charged  for  at 
not  less  than  cost.  Design  registration  is 
nrovided  for.  Guarantees  against  price 
decline  are  prohibited. 

Washing  and  Ironing  Marhine  Industry 
— Amendment 

Approved  June  2.  Prohibits  inaccurate 
or  mi.sleading  advertising,  and  prohibits 
the  extension  of  advertising  allowances 
to  customers  for  advertisements  which 
are  inaccurate  or  misleading. 

Wholesale  Wallpaper  Trade — Amendment 

Approved  May  10.  Strikes  out  the 
provision  requiring  the  marking  of  the 
retailer’s  or  decorator’s  net  cost  on  the 
back  of  samples. 


of  lading?  Nobody  reads  it  anyway,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  an  inspector 
of  the  carriers.  If  a  shipper  does  not 
or  will  not  properly  prepare  the  merchan¬ 
dise  for  shipment  the  carriers  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  it  until  it  is  properly  packed. 
While  the  carriers  now  publish  a  rule  to 
that  effect,  it  is  not  observed.  Under  a 
plan  to  establish  a  few  agencies  for 
handling  less  carload  traffic,  it  should  be 
a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  enforce 
the  rule. 

A  shipper  frequently  finds  it  advisable 
to  change  his  packing  from  a  box  to  a 
crate  or  from  a  box  to  a  bale  and  still 
provide  ample  protection  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  but  unless  the  classification  spe¬ 
cifically  provides  for  the  article  being 
packed  in  the  proposed  package  a  higher 
rating  must  be  applied. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  rate  scales  and  the  proposed  sim¬ 
plified  classification  have  some  very  ex¬ 
cellent  points.  If  consolidating  the  less 
carload  volume  between  a  few  agencies 
will,  as  we  think,  bring  about  economies 
sufficient  to  justify  reduced  transportation 
costs,  let’s  have  them,  we  certainly  need 
them.  However,  a  reduced  scale  of  rates 
will  be  of  little  good  if  it  is  accompanied 
bv  an  increase  in  the  classification  ratings. 
Of  course,  we  mean  increases  all  out  of 
line  with  any  program  to  generally  re¬ 
duce  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  shipper.  It 
is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
a  change  should  indude  no  increases  as 
this  would  probably  be  impossible. 


Coordinator  Eastman’s  Reports 

(Continued  from  page  120) 
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N.R.D.G.A. 

ENSEMBLE  COLOR  CARD 
FOR  FALL  1934 


Will  Increase  Profitable  Volume 


In  your  Women’s  Ready  to  Wear  and  Accessories  Departments  by — 

1.  Encouraging  ensemble  selling 

2.  Increasing  the  average  sale 

3.  Carrying  complete  assortments  of  wanted  merchandise 

4.  Building  prestige  by  being  color  right 

5.  Buying  goods  resulting  in  fewer  markdowns 

A  correctly  selected  assortment  of  basic  colors  early  in  the  season  will  not 
only  produce  more  business,  but  business  at  a  profit.  Moral :  Be  Color  Right. 

The  purpose  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Color  Card  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
buyers  to  the  outstanding  basic  colors  which  the  Committee  on  Color  Coordina¬ 
tion,  representing  a  nationwide  viewpoint,  believes  will  be  favored  by  consumers 
for  Fall  Volume  Selling. 

Make  it  easy  for  your  salespeople  to  sell  ensembles  by  coordinating  your 
own  departmental  color  schemes.  Many  stores  have  increased  their  average  sales- 
check  by  selling  ensembles. 

The  use  of  the  Color  Card  when  buying  will  reduce  markdowns  on  color 
merchandise  by  keeping  out  of  stocks  those  colors  which  do  not  fit  into  Fall 
ensembling  themes,  reducing  stocks  materially,  yet  permitting  complete  assort¬ 
ments  of  the  wanted  merchandise. 

Orders  for  the  Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cards  should  be  placed  promptly,  as 
the  quantity  is  limited.  The  price  to  MEMBERS  is  50  cents  a  card.  On  quantity 
orders  of  10  or  more  the  price  is  35  cents  each.  Each  color  is  swatched 
with  an  exact  sample  of  the  fabric  and  color  selected. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
225  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 
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to  make  merchants  out  ot  our  or¬ 
ganization.  It  merely  develops  a 
plan  and  a  mechanism,  under  which 
we  operate  with  ease — if  at  a  loss. 

I  l)elieve  in  the  day  immediately 
l)efore  us  that  problem  also  must 
have  our  attention,  and  the  marking 
of  merchandise  must  again  go  back 
to  the  department  manager,  the  div¬ 
isional  merchandise  men  and  general 
merchandise  man.  Perhaps  the  man¬ 
agements  of  business  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  a  little  more  time  in 
the  marking  room  than  they  have 
in  the  past.  Management  should 
know  more  of  its  merchandise.  Buy¬ 
ers  should  not  be  permitted  to  dele¬ 
gate  the  responsibility  of  marking 
to  assistant  department  managers,  or 
even  to  clericals,  to  quite  the  extent 
that  it  is  being  practiced  now  in  most 
of  bur  stores,  and,  I  am  confident,  to 
a  very  much  greater  extent  than  the 
management  in  any  of  our  stores 
realizes. 

Price  Lining  and  Grose  Margin 

A  few  moments  ago  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  with  several  gentlemen  at 
this  table  what  would  happen  to 
retailing  if  we  stopped  price  lining 
merchandise.  I  supjMDse  the  meaning 
which  all  of  us  put  on  price  lining 
is  identical.  By  it  is  suggested  that 
particular  retail  prices  have  more 
customer  favor  than  others,  and  by 
the  use  of  fewer  prices,  stock  con¬ 
trol,  sales  promotion  planning,  and 
customer  puchasing  can  be  more 
simply  accomplished.  There  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  great  deal  to  justify 
this.  Price  lining,  however,  has  gone 
to  an  extent  that  the  manufacturer 
has  begun  to  merchandise  for  us. 
He  discovers  the  price  at  which  we 
are  likely  to  sell  merchandise  and 
then  makes  up  a  line  of  goods  and 
offers  them  to  us  at  an  amount  which 
he  believes  will  be  acceptable  to  most 
of  the  stores  for  a  particular  price 
line.  Each  of  these  items,  which 
he  has  priced  equally,  may  represent 
different  costs  in  quite  a  wdde  vari¬ 
ation.  Our  policy  seems  to  have 
gone  to  the  extent  that  it  has  made 
our  buyers  much  less  value-con¬ 
scious.  It  has  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  the  power  to  re¬ 
strict  and  to  limit  our  initial  mark¬ 


up  and  gross  margin.  Perhaps,  in 
the  past,  we  have  over-exaggerated 
the  customer  demand  for  price  lin¬ 
ing.  It  is  time,  probably,  for  us 
to  experiment  with  certain  lines  of 
merchandise  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  we  cannot  successfully  price 
dresses  at  $14.25 — ^$14.50 — $14.75 
—  $15.00  —  $15.25  $15.50  — 

$15.75,  as  well  as  pricing  them  all 
at  $15.00.  If  some  experiment  of  this 
kind  is  not  attempted  by  the  re¬ 
tailer,  the  practices  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  lessen  our  gross 
margin,  and  this  will  happen  whether 
or  not  Codes  are  continued.  In  piece 
goods  departments,  which  seem  to 
have  operated  on  reasonable  profits 
even  during  the  i)eriod  of  the  de- 
jjression  and  have  made  excellent 
showings  since  the  depression  has 
waned  a  bit,  we  do  not  have 
l)rice  lines.  We  are  not  ashamed  of 
having  silk  prices  within  five  or  ten 
cents  of  one  another,  and  yet,  during 
the  period  when  the  price  lining  has 
not  been  followed  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  in  ready-to-wear  and  acces¬ 
sory  departments,  the  turnover  in 
those  departments  has  shown  up  ex¬ 
cellently,  I  think,  and  old  merchan¬ 
dise  seems  not  to  have  accumulated 
unduly.  French  stores  seem  to  l)e 
able  to  merchandise  with  many 
prices  and  seem  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  their  stocks  in  a  rather  reas¬ 
onable  way.  English  stores  do  the 
same  thing.  I  do  not  know  whether 
such  a  plan  may  be  successful.  I 
am  sure  that  the  present  manufac¬ 
turing  and  retailing  practices  with 
regard  to  price  lines  are  overpow- 
eringly  oppressive  in  many  stores. 
The  experiment  should  I)e  tried  in 
a  few  clepartments. 

Customer  Service  Factor 
in  Markup 

In  the  matter  of  markup,  I  am 
always  reminded  of  the  furniture 
business.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  you  handle  furniture,  but  I  am 
sure  that  furniture,  in  most  of  our 
department  stores,  is  not  a  profitable 
department.  It  has  not  l3een  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  profitable  seems  to  be  be¬ 
cause  of  the  initial  markup.  The 
credit  furniture  stores,  however. 


that  do  a  very  large  jwrt  of  the 
furniture  business  of  this  country, 
were  able  to  grow  rich  in  the  same 
period  that  the  department  stores 
were  losing  money.  Thev  did  it 
because  they  realized  that  they  were 
selling  customers  l)Oth  a  piece  of 
merchandise  and  a  service. 

Might  not  we,  as  department  store 
managers,  learn  once  and  for  all  that 
what  we  do  sell  customers  is  the 
combination  of  two  things,  that  we 
do  sell  both  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vice,  that  when  j^eople  come  into  a 
store  they  find  that  store  the  sort 
of  place  they  like,  that  they  get 
the  kind  of  selling  service  they  wish, 
that  the  merchandise  is  delivered  to 
them  in  the  way  they  wish  it  de¬ 
livered,  that  the  goods  are  charged 
if  they  wish  it  charj[ed,  and  that 
numerous  other  things  are  done  for 
their  comfort — and  that  l)ehind  it 
all  goes  a  continuing  guarantee  that 
that  merchandise  will  measure  up  to 
the  standard  which  the  customer 
himself  sets.  Certainly,  there  is 
more  to  what  the  customer  is  pur¬ 
chasing  than  merely  the  tangible 
article  itself.  I  believe  the  custom¬ 
ers  know  that  very  much  better  than 
we  as  store  owners  know  it  and, 
because  of  that,  we  do  not  put  the 
right  pressure  in  our  business  to 
see  that  our  merchandise  is  marked 
in  the  right  way. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  goods 
can  be  sold  at  10,  20  or  30  per  cent 
more  in  a  store  than  it  can  be  sold 
in  anyone  else’s  store.  I  contend 
that  the  article  which  a  buyer  in 
our  store  buys  is  not  the  same  in 
quality,  in  all  instances,  as  a  similiar 
article  w'hich  someone  might  buy  in 
Shillito’s  and  that  there  is  a  vari¬ 
ation  as  to  judgment.  If  there  is 
a  variation  in  judgment  as  to  what 
particular  items  will  meet  customer 
demand,  there  certainly  can  be  a 
differentiation  in  price.  Isn’t  it  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  that  the  store 
should  learn,  particularly  in  order 
to  perpetuate  itself,  to  put  on  a  reas¬ 
onable  markup  that  the  combination 
of  merchandise  and  service  would 
indicate  ? 

Underselling  Fetish 

I  do  not  know  how  often  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried  by  any  of  us 
of  taking  the  merchandise  that  a 
buyer  buys  and,  after  it  has  been  in 
stock  for  thirty  days,  putting  a  lot 
of  it  on  a  table  in  front  of  him  and 
asking  him  what  he  paid  for  each 
of  the  items  that  are  assembled.  It 
would  be  astonishing,  and  revealing, 
as  an  experience.  In  a  great  number 
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of  instances,  unless  those  articles 
had  sold  in  profusion  and  there  was 
a  real  reason  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  to  identify  them  in  his  own 
mind,  he  would  set  costs  at  quite 
a  considerable  variation  from  the 
price  that  was  i)aid.  In  making  tliis 
point,  I  am  not  indicting  the  buyer. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  reasonable 
that  he  should  forget.  I  do  say  that 
we  have  made  a  fetish  of  trying  to 
sell  cheap.  Continually,  the  pressure 
of  management  is  how  low  can  we 
sell,  not  what  the  people  will  pay 
for  it.  Continually,  the  pressure 
of  the  publicity  office  is — How  cheap 
can  you  make  it?  Is  it  a  $3  article 
that  we  can  sell  for  $2.29 — not,  is 
it  a  $3  article  that  somebody  wants 
to  buy?  So  it  goes  on  through  the 
entire  organization.  I  checked  the 
other  day,  in  our  shopping  depart¬ 
ment  at  home,  and  I  brought  in  a 
stack  of  shopping  reports  for  the 
|)eriod  of  the  last  three  months.  In 
no  in.stance  was  there  a  single  re- 
|K)rt  from  our  shopping  dejiartment 
where  it  was  indicated  that  we  were 
selling  merchandise  too  cheap.  In 
some  instances  we  were  selling  it  for 
too  much.  I  am  perfectly  confident 
that  our  store  and  our  organization 
undersells  as  often  as  it  oversells, 
perhaps  oftener,  and  yet,  overselling 
is  regarded  as  a  crime,  hut  under¬ 
selling  is  something  smart  and  clever 
for  which  someone  should  receive 
commendation.  Why  should  it  be 
so? 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need 
is  a  turn-about  as  to  viewpoint  if 
the  matter  is  as  critical  as  our  profit 
figures  indicate.  When  you  think 
of  the  stores  in  America  with  the 
profit  showings  that  we  have  had 
in  the  past,  certainly  there  mu.st  he 
something  wrong,  not  with  the  mer¬ 
chandising  staff,  not  with  the  buyers, 
and  not  w’ith  the  manufacturers.  It 
must  be  wrong  with  us  in  the  man¬ 
agement.  If  our  business  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  worthwhile,  and  if  we 
want  to  continue  in  it,  if  customers 
really  like  our  service  and  we  stand 
for  something  in  our  community 
other  than  merely  trading  dollars, 
then  we,  if  we  are  ])ro]ier  managers, 
should  make  a  profit.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  point  just  as  strongly 
as  I  can,  that  the  management  should 
catechize  itself  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  doing  its  part  to  see  that  a 
proper  gross  margin  is  made  in  the 
business.  In  90  per  cent  of  the 
cases — I  will  say  in  practically  100 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  my  guess  is 
that  a  fair  objective  analvsis  would 
give  the  answer  of  “no.” 

A  number  of  years  ago  when  the 


Retail  Research  Association  got  in¬ 
timate  enough  and  knew'  each  other 
well  enough  so  that  the  store  owners 
exchanged  balance  sheets  and  oper¬ 
ating  statements,  one  of  my  very 
good  friends,  Felix  Fuld,  whom  I 
have  and  always  will  regard  as  one 
of  the  greatest  merchants  of  Am¬ 
erica,  said  to  me,  “Would  you  like 
to  s])end  a  half  hour  w'ith  me  after 
the  meeting?”  I  said,  “Certainly.” 
He  took  out  our  operating  state¬ 
ments.  He  showed  me  where  our 
gross  margin  compared  with  the 
other  RRA  stores  was  foolish.  “You 
are  going  along  and  tolerating  a  con¬ 
dition  of  that  kind  merely  because 
you  have  a  low  expense  rate.  You 
cannot  build  a  big  store  that  way. 
Put  your  expenses  high.  Any  man 
can  sell  goods  cheap,  but  it  takes  a 
merchant  to  put  the  price  on  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  let  him  continue 
to  build  a  continually  greater  store 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
improved  service.”  He  was  right.  If 
we  have  done  any  one  thing  over  thq 
period  of  the  last  few  years  that 
has  meant  success  in  our  plant,  it 
has  lieen  to  give  a  good  deal  of  heed 
to  that  particular  statement,  “Any- 
l)ody  can  sell  cheap,  but  it  takes  a 
merchant  to  put  a  price  on  goods 
that  will  permit  him  to  build  a  bigger 
and  better  organization  and  institu¬ 
tion.”  There  is  a  good  deal  in  it. 

Reduction  of  Markdowns 

There  is  very  little  to  discuss  in 
the  other  elements  of  gross  profit 
shown  until  we  come  to  the  point 
of  markdowns.  I  suppose  that  a 
great  many  more  markdowns  are 
caused  from  internal  conditions  than 
from  any  other  cause.  By  internal 
competition,  I  mean  where  we  put 
complete  price  lines  too  closely  to¬ 
gether  or  buy  from  too  many 
resources,  or  force  sales  that  cause 
regular  merchandise  already  in  the 
store  to  stop  selling.  Perhaps  too 
much  dependence  by  stores  in  cities 
like  Columbus  or  Cincinnati  is  being 
put  on  the  successful  merchandising 
efforts  that  obtain  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  I 
imagine  that  many  markdowns 
would  be  avoided  by  a  little  less  of 
guessing  on  the  part  of  our  buyers 
and  a  little  more  investigation  as  to 
what  the  customers  of  our  communi¬ 
ty  indicate  they  want.  Purchases  so 
made  surely  would  lie  more  success¬ 
ful.  I  understand  that  there  always 
needs  to  be  some  guessing,  but  whv 
not  guess  against  the  backgrounds 
which  our  own  customers  indicate 
instead  of  indications  revealed  in 


cities  and  in  stores  of  a  far  different 
clientele  ? 

I  am  not  very  proud  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  think  ought  to  be  told. 
After  we  bought  the  Shillito  Store 
in  Cincinnati,  I  had  the  idea  that 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  merchandise 
and  buy  for  the  Cincinnati  store 
using  the  same  organization  that  we 
had  in  Columbus.  We  thought  that 
here  were  two  communities  within 
110  miles  of  one  another,  that  the 
kind  of  business  that  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  in  both  stores  was  almost 
of  the  same  grade,  and,  therefore, 
this  plan  ought  to  work  out  success¬ 
fully.  We  could  make  larger  pur¬ 
chases  from  our  resources  and  get 
the  benefit  of  the  resource  connec¬ 
tions  that  we  had  in  Columbus,  as 
well  as  take  advantage  of  other  op¬ 
portunities  that  a  larger  purchas¬ 
ing  power  would  afford.  It  was  a 
rather  dismal  failure.  Even  though 
our  purchases  may  have  been  right 
to  a  fairly  large  extent,  there  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  a  diff¬ 
erence  in  the  customer  demand  in  the 
two  stores.  Stocks  became  out  of 
balance,  markdown  losses  were 
rather  great,  so  that  what  we  be¬ 
lieved,  originally,  would  be  an  econ¬ 
omy  turned  out  to  be  a  very  much 
larger  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  if  that  is  true 
in  this  instance,  then  it  is  even  more 
true  that  we  cannot  pick  up  some¬ 
thing  and  say  because  we  sold  10,- 
000  of  that  item  here  that,  there¬ 
fore,  if  our  city  is  one  fifth  the  size 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  2000  and 
go  in  and  buy  2000.  There  is  no 
asurance  that  the  second  store  could 
absorb  practically  any  of  that  kind 
of  merchandise.  Yet,  that  difficulty 
continues  to  exist,  particularly  where 
bikers  come  together  in  buying 
offices,  such  as  most  of  us  use  in 
all  of  our  market  operations. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  done 
by  some  organizations,  and  notably 
one  or  two  with  which  I  am  quite 
familiar,  toward  the  reduction  of 
markdowns  by  a  very  careful  study 
on  the  part  of  management  as  to 
the  causes  of  markdowns  and  the 
limitation  of  those  markdowns  with¬ 
out  management  approval.  The  ref¬ 
erence  of  markdowns  to  manage¬ 
ment  has  developed  in  these  organi¬ 
zations  causes  which  previously  had 
lieen  overlooked.  Sometimes  sizes 
were  wrong.  Sometimes  the  product 
of  a  particular  manufacturer  was 
unsuited  to  a  community.  Occas¬ 
ionally,  qualities  were  inferior,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  reasons. 

(Continued  on  page  141) 
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Personnel 


The  Personnel  Sessions 
in  Chicago 

{Continued  from  page  38) 


form.  The  hideous  practice  of  buy¬ 
ing  people  according  to  the  labor 
market  instead  of  on  the  basis  of 
individual  worth  has  been  partially 
corrected  by  N.R.A.  rulings  but 
wages  still  are  too  low. 

Jobs  must  have  significance  and 
a  purpose  of  which  the  worker  is 
conscious.  Otherwise,  he  becomes  a 
machine  and  a  form  of  sabotage 
creeps  in  because  he  does  not  care 
how  he  handles  meaningless  work. 
He  must  have  a  sense  of  “belong¬ 
ing”,  of  kinship  with  management, 
l)ased  on  a  common  objective  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  community. 

Personnel  directors  should  be 
giving  their  attention  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  retirement  and  pen¬ 
sion  plans.  These  are  measures 
which  soon  will  have  a  place  in  the 
programs  of  all  industries. 

Management  has  two  specific 
jobs  immediately  ahead  of  it — train¬ 
ing  executives  to  handle  j^eople,  and 
training  people  to  handle  other 
people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  we  shall  have  to  train  our  labor 
leaders.  During  the  next  two  years, 
dealing  with  personnel  problems 
will  l>ecome  one  of  the  first  func¬ 
tions  of  management  because  it  is 
socialized  bookkeeping  of  the  high- 
e.st  order. 

The  Handling  of  Dismissals 

By  Eleanor  O’Brien,  Personnel 
Director,  The  Neusteter  Co.,  Denver 
{June  5th) 

Discharge  bears  the  same  relation 
to  store  operation  that  a  markdown 
does  to  merchandising.  Intelligent, 
careful  selection  prevents  losses. 
The  department  head  and  employ¬ 
ment  manager  should  review  jointly 
the  case  of  each  jjerson  whose  dis¬ 
missal  is  l>eing  considered.  This 
safeguards  decisions,  preventing  un¬ 
warranted  action  based  on  prejudice. 

A  dismissal  interview  should  be 
as  open  as  an  employment  interview. 
The  individual  should  be  given  a 
fair  chance  to  state  his  abilities  or 
justify  his  seeming  disabilities.  The 
aim  of  this  interview  is  twofold : 
first,  to  determine  whether  the  in¬ 
dividual  can  satisfactorily  fill  the 
requirements  of  any  position  in  the 
organization  before  he  is  released ; 


and  second,  to  assist  him  in  correct¬ 
ing  his  difficulties  and  prepare  him 
for  employment  elsewhere.  This 
method  does  not  guarantee  painless 
dismissals,  but  it  does  make  clean- 
cut,  quick-healing  wounds  that  leave 
no  ugly  scars  on  the  store’s  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Good  retail  people  are  not  Ixirn. 
They  are  developed  and  made  within 
our  stores.  If  the  personnel  is  weak, 
the  remedy  does  not  lie  in  throwing 
everyone  out  and  beginning  over 
again.  This  is  the  easiest  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  disastrous  pro¬ 
cedure.  Here’s  where  the  depart¬ 
ment  managers  and  the  training  de- 
nartment  should  step  in  and  work. 
Dismissal  is  a  last  resort  and  is  sel¬ 
dom  a  constructive  step. 

Periodic  personnel  weeding  is 
necessary.  This  takes  care  of  in¬ 
efficient,  suj)eranriuated  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  jieople.  In  most  stores,  it 
is  usually  accomplished  through  the 
jiersonnel  inventory,  which  is  a  man¬ 
agement  review  of  the  entire  payroll. 
It  is  commonly  done  twice  a  year 
though  in  some  cases  as  often  as 
once  a  month.  At  this  time,  each 
individual  is  examined  for  produc¬ 
tion,  permanency  and  promotion. 

The  Individual  Interview — a  Help 
or  a  Hindrance 

By  Martha  Douglas,  Director  of 
Training,  Carson  Piric  Scott  &  Co., 
Chicago  {June  6th) 

Every  day  department  heads  and 
section  managers  find  it  necessary  to 
correct  one  or  another  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  come  under  their 
supervision.  The  manner  in  which 
this  correction  is  given  greatly 
affects  the  worker’s  efficiency,  his 
attitude  toward  his  job.  his  loyalty 
to  the  store  and  the  general  morale 
of  the  section. 

The  old-time  method  of  manv  a 
head  was  that  of  “a  good  bawling 
out”,  the  idea  lieing  that  if  the  vic¬ 
tim  were  sufficiently  frightened  and 
humiliated,  he  would  realize  the 
error  of  his  ways  and  speedily  re¬ 
form.  As  time  went  on,  the  im- 
jxirtance  of  people  as  a  factor  in 
successful  store  operation  liecame 
letter  understood  and  gradually  it 
was  realized  that  people’s  feelings 


must  be  taken  into  consideration  if 
the  hoped-for  results  were  to  follow 
a  corrective  interview.  Public  repri¬ 
mand  gave  way  to  private  confer¬ 
ence  ;  a  quiet  talk  replaced  noisy 
invective ;  reasons  why  a  task  should 
l>e  performed  in  a  certain  way  were 
added  to  directions  how  to  do  it. 
This  is  the  method  that  makes 
people  want  to  do  as  they  are  asked. 

In  the  initial  training  of  an  exec¬ 
utive  in  Carson  Pirie  Scott’s,  the 
approved  method  of  correction  is 
developed.  Section  managers  attend 
a  series  of  meetings  on  the  corrective 
interview  and  demonstrations  are 
arranged  showing  how  and  how  not 
it  should  be  conducted.  In  addition, 
conferences  are  held  with  individual 
section  managers  who  need  guidance 
in  the  handling  of  people. 

The  training  department  that 
wishes  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  selling  in  a  store 
must  work  with  the  section  leaders 
to  make  them  good  teachers — exec¬ 
utives  who  guide  their  [people  i)a- 
tiently  and  with  interest  and  under¬ 
standing,  whether  the  contact  l)e 
through  a  personal  interview  or  a 
department  meeting.  The  success  of 
this  important  training  function  de- 
l)ends  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the 
management.  If  the  heads  of  the 
organization  believe  that  every  exec¬ 
utive  in  charge  of  a  section  should 
be  a  good  leader  and  teacher,  and  if 
buyers  and  section  managers  are 
urged  by  the  management  to  use  the 
training  department  to  help  them 
with  their  meetings,  much  may  be 
accomplished. 


Buyer’s  Share 
in  Training 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

working  for.  Everylx)dy  from  the 
stock  boy  to  the  boss  should  get 
actual  fun  out  of  doing  his  job. 
The  buyer’s  fundamental  job  from 
a  personnel  point  of  view  is  the 
morale  of  her  department.  It  is  a 
case  of  “as  goes  Maine  so  goes  the 
Nation.”  If  her  attitude  incorpor¬ 
ates  fairness,  friendliness,  recep¬ 
tivity,  and  a  sense  of  humor,  those 
are  the  qualities  which  she  will 
build  in  the  personnel  for  which 
she  is  responsible.  No  group  with 
this  foundation  of  internal  harmony 
can  fail  to  do  a  better  job  than  one 
in  which  it  is  lacking.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  good  management  but 
the  formula  for  it  is  simplicity  it¬ 
self — earn  the  loyalty  of  your  or¬ 
ganization. 
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Reducing  Expense  Through  Increased 
Efficiency  of  Personnel 
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supplied  with  accurate,  timely  and 
simple  records  of  the  operation  he 
controls.  Under  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion,  these  records  are  not  only  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  supervisor,  but 
provide  an  incentive  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  try  to  improve  his  rating. 

Consolidation  or  Substitution 
of  Supplies 

All  of  us  know  how  prices  on  our 
supplies  have  risen  these  past  few 
months  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  supply  costs  in  line.  Here 
again,  I  urge  ^  you  to  approach  this 
problem  with  an  open  mind  and 
forget  all  of  your  past  prejudices 
about  specific  supplies  in  connection 
with  specific  operations.  We  must 
be  flexible  enough  to  change  with 
the  times  and  when  costs  of  individ¬ 
ual  supplies  become  prohibitive,  we 
must  be  resourceful  enough  to  find 
a  less  expensive  item  which  does  the 
job  just  as  well.  The  selection  of 
forms  and  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
necessary  materials  contribute  in  a 
large  measure  to  any  individual’s 
performance  of  his  job.  In  Packing 
Rooms,  in  Marking  Rooms,  on  sel¬ 
ling  floors,  wherever  supplies  are 
used,  study  each  with  the  idea  of 
elimination  or  consolidation.  Any 
elimination  or  consolidation  that  we 
can  achieve  saves  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  for  productive  work. 

We  propose  to  produce  all  the 
necessary  work  according  to  our 
standards  of  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  therefore,  we  must  be 
sure  that  there  is  the  minimum  fac¬ 
tor  of  idle  time  in  connection  with 
this  production.  We  know  we  can¬ 
not  change  the  buying  habits  of  our 
customers  but  we  can  suit  our 
schedules  to  the  flow  of  work 
which  goes  into  each  division.  We 
found  that  with  a  rearrangement  of 
schedules  in  some  of  our  depart¬ 
ments,  we  were  able  to  take  care  of 
increased  transactions  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  of  people. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  store 
managers  to  eliminate  from  every 
function  of  our  organization  all  the 
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unnecessary  work  which  has  crept 
in.  This  unnecessary  work  is  a  ser¬ 
ious  contribution  to  high  expense 
and  loss  of  individual  efficiency.  It 
is  here  that  we  should  study  our 
systems  and  our  methods  very  care¬ 
fully.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
more  clerical  work  we  impose  on 
our  delivery  people,  the  higher  the 
cost  per  package  delivered.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  more  complicated 
our  selling  systems,  the  less  time  our 
salespeople  have  to  wait  on  custom¬ 
ers.  Let  us  make  a  serious  study  of 
our  organizations,  function  by  func¬ 
tion,  department  by  department,  to 
see  whether  there  is  not  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  unnecessary  activity 
which  adds  to  our  expenses.  We 
can  all  remember  when  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  operate  any  store  without 
a  considerable  amount  of  overtime, 
yet  almost  overnight,  overtime  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  eliminated  from 
most  retail  organizations. 

Special  Wage  Incentives  Important 

We  are  now  at  the  place  where 
we  should  consider  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  doing  the  necessary 
work  and  I  suggest  that  you  seri¬ 
ously  consider  the  installation  of 
wage  incentives  or  bonus  systems 
wherever  possible,  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  advocate  wage  in¬ 
centives  in  every  job  but  I  urge  a 
thorough  study  of  the  possibilities 
of  wage  incentives  where  production 
can  be  measured.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  that  replaces  salary 
incentives  in  the  individual’s  mind. 

Our  tendencies  in  the  past  have 
been  to  build  up  highly  specialized 
inflexible  organizations  and  I  am 
convinced  that  these  tendencies  have 
cost  us  vast  sums  in  additional  pay¬ 
roll  each  year.  The  business  of  dis¬ 
tributing  merchandise  can  be  as 
simple  or  as  complicated  as  you  wish 
to  make  it.  The  more  complicated 
and  inflexible — the  higher  the  cost; 
the  more  flexible — the  easier  it  is  to 
meet  unusual  situations  without  ad¬ 
ditional  expense.  The  more  we  can 
break  down  the  sharp  lines  of  divis¬ 


ions  and  become  a  flexible  operat¬ 
ing  unit,  the  more  efficient  our  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  as  a  whole. 

I  urge  that  you  look  at  your  or¬ 
ganizations  to  see  whether  or  not 
there  are  functions  which  can  be 
consolidated  that  will  permit  you  to 
do  all  of  your  necessary  work  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  your 
standards  of  service.  I  am  not  ad¬ 
vocating  the  elimination  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  that  you  have  or  may  think  de¬ 
sirable — I  am  advocating  a  serious 
study  of  the  possibilities,  within 
your  own  organization,  of  becom¬ 
ing  more  flexible  or  being  able  to 
use  people  on  more  than  one  job, 
particularly  those  people  in  jobs 
where  the  flow  of  work  is  irregular. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  elim¬ 
inate  considerable  idle  time  and  to 
adjust  your  schedules  more  ade¬ 
quately  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
work. 

Training  Methods  Should  Be 
Revised 

The  final  factor  in  increasing  in¬ 
dividual  efficiency  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  person  is  trained  for  the 
job.  To  my  mind,  your  Training 
Department  can  be  one  of  your  most 
important  operating  departments. 
Training  methods  must  of  necessity 
change  with  the  times,  but  Training 
Departments  will  only  do  what  you 
permit  them  to  do.  If  you  place  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  efficient  individual 
operation  upon  the  Training  Divis¬ 
ion,  you  will  find  that  these  people 
will  change  their  methods  to  meet 
your  demands.  If  you  insist  that 
your  supervisors  and  training  rep¬ 
resentatives  think  constantly  of 
methods  by  which  production  can  be 
increased,  without  affecting  your 
standards,  and  give  them  the  sup¬ 
port  that  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  program,  you  will  find  that  the 
challenge  presented  by  our  new  set 
of  operating  conditions  has  been  met 
to  a  surprising  degree. 
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Dry  Cleaning  Units  in  the 
Department  Store 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


3.  Distillation  system 

4.  Storage  tank  capacity 

5.  Agitation — or  washing  prin¬ 
ciple  ‘ 

6.  Washing  chamber  capacity 

7.  Filtration  system 

8.  Construction 

9.  Ventilating  system 

10.  Extracting  operation 

11.  Type  of  booth 

12.  Length  of  time  to  complete 
cycle 

Something  may  be  mentioned 
here  about  the  solvents  used.  Carbon 
tetra  chloride  and  tri  chlor  ethylene 
are  the  two  most  common  bases. 
There  are  solvents  on  the  market 
which  are  mixed  with  other  chemi¬ 
cals  to  cheapen  the  price  and  in¬ 
crease  the  profit  to  the  maufacturer. 
The  best  machine  on  the  market 
will  not  clean  merchandise  in  a  poor 
solvent.  Therefore,  a  good  solvent 
with  good  cleaning  properties  should 
be  selected  in  preference  to  a  cheap¬ 
er  product. 

The  cleaning  operation  itself  is 
only  one-half  of  the  job  to  be  done. 
Spotting  and  finishing  make  up  the 
balance.  Spotting  is  usually  minor 
on  most  merchandise  cleaned  for 
stock  and  pressing  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  However,  when  employ¬ 
ees’  work  or  customers’  work  is  sol¬ 
icited  “spotting”  becomes  of  major 
imf>ortance  and  should  be  considered 
in  your  costs  so  that  you  are  not 
taken  by  surprise  after  the  machine 
is  installed. 

The  above  items  relate  briefly  to 
the  actual  physical  characteristic: 
of  a  cleaning  machine  and  the  clean¬ 
ing  room  operations.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  uses  for  such  a  machine 
in  a  department  store.  First,  let  us 
consider  the  uses  to  which  a  machine 
can  be  put  for  the  benefit  of  the 
store  itself,  exclusive  of  customers’ 
retail  cleaning. 

1.  Cleaning  of  Stock  to  Prevent 
Markdowns 

As  explained  before,  soiled  gar¬ 
ments  cause  markdowns  with  result¬ 
ing  loss  in  profits.  It  is  possible 
with  cleaning  equipment  to  reduce 
these  markdowns  to  a  minimum. 
Merchandise  which  has  been  cleaned 
by  synthetic  solvents  is  restored  to 


its  original  lustre  and  can  be  sold  at 
the  regular  retail  price.  However, 
the  synthetic  solvent  has  its  limita¬ 
tions  and  wash  fabrics  such  as  most 
cottons  and  linens  do  not  clean  well. 
This  is  only  natural  since  they  are 
wash  fabrics  and  require  washing. 
These  fabrics  are  usually  lower 
priced  than  the  silk,  celanese  and 
other  cleanable  materials,  so  that  the 
markdown  is  saved  on  the  higher 
priced  merchandise  which  is  so  often 
the  merchandise  that  requires  a 
larger  markdown. 

The  question  may  be  asked 
“When  a  garment  is  cleaned  and 
sold  at  the  original  price  is  that 
not  deceiving  the  customer  and 
won’t  sales  be  lost?”  That  question 
may  be  answered  in  this  way.  Near¬ 
ly  every  alteration  room  and  in 
many  stores  the  stock  room  as  well, 
uses  cleaning  fluid  in  cleaning  spots 
from  merchandise.  Such  cleaning  re¬ 
quires  some  skill  in  order  not  to 
leave  “rings.”  Sometimes  consider¬ 
able  portions  of  an  article  must  be 
touched  by  the  cleaning  fluid  to  pre¬ 
vent  “rings.”  Since  it  is  the  accept¬ 
ed  practice  now  to  use  cleaning  fluid 
in  an  attempt  to  clean  soiled  gar¬ 
ments,  is  there  any  diflference  if  the 
job  is  done  right  by  the  use  of  a  ma¬ 
chine?  Would  you  lose  sales  or  de¬ 
ceive  your  customer  by  giving  her 
merchandise  which  is  really  clean  in¬ 
stead  of  the  partial  job  now  being 
done?  Let  the  customer  answer  the 
question  for  the  customer  is  the 
one  who  must  be  satisfied.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  has  answered  the  question  for 
this  store  in  favor  of  receiving  clean 
merchandise,  for  in  many  instances 
every  day  slightly  soiled  merchan¬ 
dise  is  sent  to  our  cleaning  room, 
which  has  already  been  sold,  and  the 
customer  has  requested  that  it  be 
cleaned  before  delivery.  Many 
stores  have  had  the  question  an¬ 
swered  by  the  customer  in  the  same 
way. 

Therefore,  the  cleaning  of  stock 
is  really  practical,  saving  expense  to 
the  store  and  at  the  same  time  giv¬ 
ing  better  service  to  the  customer 
with  resulting  good  will. 

Many  departments  can  make  use 
of  the  cleaning  room.  Some  of  these 
departments  are  here  listed. 

(a)  Ready-to-lf’ear  Departments: 

All  the  Ready-to-Wear  Depart¬ 


ments  can  make  use  of  the  clean¬ 
ing  room  to  advantage.  Ready-to- 
Wear  is  seasonable  merchandise  and 
cannot  remain  in  stock  too  long  or 
a  loss  must  be  taken.  This  merchan¬ 
dise  is  handled  a  great  deal  by  cus¬ 
tomers  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be¬ 
come  soiled  quickly.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  true  of  the  pastel  shades,  white 
garments  and  wedding  gowns,  but 
also  applies  to  coats,  suits  and  other 
Ready-to-Wear  garments  as  well. 
Thus  this  merchandise  should  be 
kept  saleable  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
a  double  markdown — one  for  soil 
and  one  because  it  is  out  of  season. 
Soiled  merchandise  does  not  sell 
quickly  nor  does  it  promote  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction. 

(b)  Lingerie — Silk  Underwear  De¬ 
partments  : 

The  merchandise  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  is  subjected  to  quite  a  bit  of 
handling.  This  merchandise  is  dis¬ 
played  on  tables  and  customers 
handle  the  different  styles  and  pat¬ 
terns  while  selecting  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  desire  to  buy.  The  clean¬ 
ing  of  this  type  of  merchandise  is 
very  successful. 

(c)  Art  Needlework : 

Many  articles  in  this  department 
can  be  cleaned.  Pillows,  scarfs, 
dolls’  dresses  and  many  other  items 
are  stocked  in  this  department. 
Some  of  the  merchandise  remains 
in  stock  for  some  period  of  time  for 
items  shown  here  do  not  appeal  to 
every  type  of  customer.  These  arti¬ 
cles  can  be  cleaned  and  kept  in  a 
presentable  condition  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  happens  to  want  a  par¬ 
ticular  article  of  which  no  large 
stock  is  kept. 

(d)  Men’s  Clothing — Boy’s  Cloth¬ 
ing: 

These  departments  can  also  make 
good  use  of  the  cleaning  depart¬ 
ment.  Although  this  merchandise 
does  not  soil  so  easily  yet  certain 
articles  such  as  flannel  trousers, 
camel’s  hair  coats  and  other  light 
fabrics  become  soiled  and  can  be 
cleaned. 

(e)  Infants’  ll’ear: 

The  woolen  and  silk  caps,  jackets, 
coats,  suits,  blankets,  covers  and  all 
other  dainty  things  which  are  soiled 
in  this  department  can  be  cleaned 
to  good  advantage. 

(f)  Men’s  Furnishings : 

Ties,  sweaters,  bath  robes  and 
other  articles  can  be  cleaned.  We 
even  tried  an  experiment  on  silk 
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shirts.  The  shirts  were  cleaned 
without  removing  the  pins,  taking 
out  the  card  board  or  disturbing 
the  folding  at  all.  The  experiment 
was  successful  and  there  was  no 
added  cost  for  folding.  A  touch 
up  pressing  was  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

(g)  Piece  Goods: 

Bolts  of  material,  remnants. 
Where  a  cutting  and  fitting  service 
is  operated  it  is  sometimes  desirable 
to  clean  the  merchandise  before  de¬ 
livery. 

(h)  Draperies: 

Curtains,  draperies,  scarfs,  ma¬ 
terial,  slip  covers,  etc,  are  all  sub¬ 
ject  to  soil  and  cleaning  restores 
them  to  the  original  newness. 

These  are  the  most  important 
departments  from  which  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  cleaning  work  comes 
and  which  of  course  benefit  most  in 
reducing  markdowns.  The  profits  in 
some  of  these  departments  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  deal  more  than  some 
others  during* recent  years  and  the 
possibility  of  increasing  profits 
tlirough  reduced  markdowns  should 
be  w'elcomed  by  the  buyers  of  these 
departments  particularly.  There  are 
other  departments  carrying  mer¬ 
chandise  which  can  be  cleaned,  such 
as  blankets,  dolls,  certain  types  of 
millinery,  men’s  hats,  lamp  shades, 
etc,  etc.  In  fact  the  items  which  a 
store  carries  which  can  be  rejuvenat¬ 
ed  by  cleaning  are  too  numerous  iO 
mention.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  merchandise  from  the  de¬ 
partments  mentioned  and  many 
more  articles  can  be  cleaned,  main¬ 
taining  markup  by  reducing  mark- 
downs. 

2.  Increasing  Sales 

Many  times  a  customer  has  select¬ 
ed  some  merchandise  and  the  sale 
is  just  about  closed  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  notices  some  dirt  on  the  arti¬ 
cle.  She  does  not  want  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  that  condition,  yet  she 
does  want  the  merchandise  or  she 
would  not  have  selected  it  at  all. 
The  saleperson  assures  her  that  the 
dirt  will  be  removed  and  that  she 
will  receive  it  in  good  condition. 
The  sale  in  most  cases  is  completed. 
Every  day  in  our  cleaning  depart¬ 
ment  from  10  to  30  articles  are  re¬ 
ceived  which  have  already  been  sold 
to  the  customer,  but  are  to  be  clean¬ 
ed  before  they  are  delivered.  Many 
of  these  sales  would  not  have  been 
made  if  the  salesperson  was  not  sure 


that  the  articles  could  be  cleaned  to 
the  customers’  satisfaction.  This 
type  of  transaction  is  increasing. 

3.  Display  Merchandise 

Merchandise  used  by  the  decora¬ 
tors  for  display  in  the  windows  or 
within  the  store  is  very  likely  to  be¬ 
come  soiled.  This  merchandise  is 
usually  displayed  where  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  traffic  and  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  one  place  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  and  exposed 
more  than  the  merchand’se  in  stock. 
This  merchandise  when  soiled 
should  be  cleaned  before  being  plac¬ 
ed  back  in  stock. 

4.  Store  Decorations 

Store  draperies,  curtains,  flags, 
cloth  backgrounds  and  many  other 
articles  used  in  permanent  and  tem¬ 
porary  general  store  decorations  be¬ 
come  soiled  quickly.  Many  times 
these  articles  should  be  cleaned  but 
to  take  them  down  and  send  them 
out  to  a  cleaning  establishment  and 
leave  the  section  bare  for  two  or 
three  days  makes  the  decorator  hesi¬ 
tate.  A  cleaning  department  within 
the  store  can  clean  these  articles  a 
few  at  a  time  and  they  would  not 
be  missed  for  the  short  time  that 
they  would  be  down.  Then  again, 
they  could  be  cleaned  at  night  and 
not  missed  at  all. 


productive  of  good  results  than  a 
lil)eral  ix)licy?  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  the  advantages  of  cycle 
billing  from  an  operating  stand¬ 
point?  What  are  you  doing  to  take 
care  of  increased  installment  sales 
from  the  standpoint  of  standardizing 
your  terms,  carrying  charges,  down 
payments  in  your  community?  Do 
you  know  what  the  experience  has 
been  to  date  of  other  stores  selling 
electric  refrigerators  on  the  no-de¬ 
posit  plan?  Has  your  store  devised 
a  method  of  arriving  at  the  exact 
cost  of  doing  business  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  ?  What  is  being  done 
to  bring  about  standardization  of 
cost  accounting  procedures  for  both 
charge  and  installment  sales? 

From  present  indications  these 
are  just  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  the  new  Credit  Management 
Division  will  be  concerned  with  in 


Uniforms  used  by  the  store  em¬ 
ployees  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dirty  looking.  A  customer’s 
attention  is  attracted  by  a  uniform 
(one  reason  for  having  employees 
wear  them)  and  very  often  a  last¬ 
ing  impression  of  the  store  itself 
is  created  in  the  cus"  mer’s  -lind  by 
the  kind  and  condition  of  the  uni¬ 
forms  worn  by  the  employees. 
Clean,  well  pressed,  well  fitting  uni¬ 
forms  create  a  good  impression, 
while  dirty,  mussed,  ill  fitting  uni¬ 
forms  create  poor  impressions  of 
the  store  and  its  management. 
Nevertheless,  uniforms  cost  money 
and  many  stores’  budgets  will  not 
allow  the  purcshase  of  two  uniforms 
for  each  employee.  Thus  a  problem 
is  created  in  keeping  these  uniforms 
clean.  An  overnight  cleaning  job 
must  be  resorted  to,  with  its  ijv'reas- 
ed  cost  and  the  possibility  of  not 
having  them  returned  in  time  for 
store  opening  the  next  day.  How¬ 
ever,  the  problem  is  easily  solved 
when  they  can  be  cleaned  within  the 
store  itself  and  they  are  always  sure 
to  be  there  when  the  store  opens  the 
next  day.  Uniforms  for  elevator 
operators,  beauty  parlor  operators, 
information  clerks,  and  dresses  for 
models  are  among  those  that  can 
be  cleaned. 

(Continued  on  page  136) 


the  near  future.  They  are  only  a 
part,  however,  of  a  definite  program 
which  is  now  taking  shape.  You 
will,  no  doubt,  want  to  be  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  valuable  information  of 
this  kind,  but  you  will  also  want  to 
participate  in  the  various  activities 
by  contributing  from  your  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  thus  enhancing  the 
value  of  this  service. 

The  credit  managers  of  the  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  of  the 
country  feel  that  there  is  a  real  job 
to  be  done  in  the  credits  and  collec¬ 
tions  research  field.  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  ap¬ 
preciating  this  need  for  a  clearing 
house  for  disseminating  information 
along  credits  and  collections  lines, 
has  now  decided  to  do  the  job  as 
outlined  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
another  part  of  this  issue.  It  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  read  it. 


On  Our  Way 
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Reducing  Vehicle  Accident  Costs 

(Continued  front  page  33) 


Vehicle  Maintenance 

It  is  a  surprising  thing  to  many 
delivery  superintendents  that  the 
perfect  maintenance  of  vehicles 
would  not  reduce  accidents  more 
than  5  or  10  per  cent,  even  in  the 
fleet  where  they  were  very  poorly 
taken  care  of.  Yet  vehicle  mainten¬ 
ance  is  fundamental  to  an  accident 
prevention  program.  Unless  the  car 
he  drives  is  in  good  condition,  the 
driver  cannot  be  expected  to  drive 
carefully.  You  will  always  have  the 
alibi  that  the  car  broke  down. 

Yet  maintenance  is  a  relatively 
easy  matter;  it  is  simple  to  system¬ 
atize  it.  A  daily  report  from  each 
driver  on  the  condition  of  the 
vehicle,  a  follow  up  to  remedy  at 
once  all  reported  defects,  periodical 
inspections  and  tests,  and  regular 
overhauling  every  so  many  thousand 
miles  does  the  trick. 

Work  With  the  Drivers 

It  is  in  working  with  the  drivers 
that  the  greatest  reduction  in  ac¬ 
cidents  may  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  greatest  savings  may 
be  made. 

Starting  with  a  given  group  of 
drivers  who  have  never  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  previous  safety  work, 
there  are  four  steps  which  can  be 
taken :  first,  “shotgun”  educational 
methods  (good  for  about  a  25  per 
cent  reduction  in  accidents)  ;  second, 
special  pressure  on  the  individual 
(good  for  another  20  per  cent) ; 
third,  small  group  instruction  (good 
for  another  20  per  cent  reduction)  ; 
fourth,  case  work  with  the  drivers 
(good  for  about  10  per  cent).  The 
effectiveness  of  these  different 
methods,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  they 
are  applied,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  are  applied,  for  they  overlap, 
as  it  were,  in  their  application.  For 
example,  it  would  be  utter  waste  to 
apply  case  work  among  the  drivers 
until  the  shotgun  educational 
methods  have  been  permitted  to  ac¬ 
complish  about  all  they  can. 

The  shotgun  educational  methods 
are  easy  to  apply,  and  are  really 
only  “advertising”  safety.  They 
make  the  drivers  think  about  the 
subject  more  often,  show  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  management  in  it,  and 


cost  little,  but  they  reach  only  part 
of  the  men  and  fail  to  accomplish 
what  is  needed  with  some  of  the 
remaining  drivers.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  common  of  these  methods 
are  easily  tabulated: 

1.  Issuance  of  rule  books. 

2.  Putting  up  of  traffic  and  driving 
posters. 

3.  Holding  meetings  with  safety 
speakers,  motion  pictures,  and 
other  general  programs. 

4.  Putting  notices  in  the  vehicles. 

5.  Letters  and  pamphlets  for  the 
drivers. 

6.  Informative  material  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

7.  Having  the  drivers  sign  pledges. 

8.  Safety  Contests. 

Like  all  advertising,  these  are 
most  effective  when  first  put  into 
practice,  but  they  must  be  continued 
to  keep  up  the  pressure. 

The  second  step  is  to  introduce 
activities  in  which  the  driver  him¬ 
self  must  participate,  or  in  which 
he  will  feel  he  is  a  part.  Means 
must  be  used  to  appeal  to  the  pride, 
the  competitive  spirit,  or  even  the 
selfishness  of  the  driver.  This  is 
usually  not  difficult  to  do  success¬ 
fully.  Here  are  some  of  the 
methods : 

1.  Place  a  big,  conspicuous  list  of 
the  names  of  the  drivers  in  the 
garage,  and  after  each  for  each 
month  indicate  the  number  of 
accidents.  Each  man  will  then 
try  to  keep  his  record  clear. 
This  is  a  matter  of  pride,  and 
the  tendency  to  maintain  a  good 
standing  among  the  other 
drivers  will  be  an  impetus  to  safe 
driving. 

2.  Inter  -  departmental  contests, 
where  the  fleets  are  large 
enough,  are  successful  because 
they  get  one  group  of  drivers 
stimulating  their  fellows  within 
that  group  to  excel  another 
group. 

3.  Awarding  drivers  badges,  cer¬ 
tificates,  or  other  recognition  for 
good  safety  records. 

4.  Bonuses  in  time  or  money  for 
good  accident  records. 

5.  Penalties  in  time  or  money  for 
poor  accident  records. 


These  first  two  types  of  safety 
activities  can  be  purchased  in 
“canned”  form  and  put  into  effect 
without  the  need  for  a  training 
supervisor,  investigators,  engineers, 
or  anybody  else.  They  will  give 
definite  relief. 

Individual  Work 

The  drivers  who  are  not  reached 
by  these  general  methods,  drivers 
who  have  bad  habits  and  do  not 
know  it,  those  who  are  convinced 
that  their  accidents  are  a  matter  of 
luck  alone,  and  those  who  do  not 
respond  except  to  more  individual 
attention,  must  have  special  treat¬ 
ment.  This  is  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  training.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  must  be  done  by  a  skilful 
man  with  groups  of  10  to  20.  There 
are  two  types; 

1.  Classes  in  driving  for  new  or 
old  men.  These  cover,  step  by 
step,  a  complete  review  of  driv¬ 
ing  practices.  Men  who  have  had 
an  accident  should  be  assigned 
to  take  this  course.  New  men 
should  also  be  assigned  to 
it.  It  is  desirable  to  give  each 
man,  before  he  starts,  an  ex¬ 
amination  to  find  out  exactly 
what  he  knows  about  driving, 
and  a  driving  test  to  check  his 
driving  habits.  This  will  serve 
to  show  him  also  that  he  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  quite  as  good  as  he 
thought  he  was.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  consider  this  as  a 
punishment.  Each  man  should 
be  expected  to  “recite”  at  each 
meeting. 

2.  Conferences  of  all  drivers  in 
groups  of  10  to  20  on  types  of 
accidents  which  have  become 
prevalent.  This  pre-supp)oses 
that  accident  records  are  avail¬ 
able  to  indicate  which  are  the 
most  common  types.  These  con¬ 
ferences  must  be  skilfully  con¬ 
ducted  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
remedies  for  the  types  of  ac¬ 
cidents  from  the  drivers  attend¬ 
ing  them.  In  this  way,  by  telling 
others,  the  driver  tells  himself. 

Any  normal  driver  will  respond 
to  this  kind  of  treatment.  It  makes 
him  interested  in  the  subject  of 
safety,  it  fills  in  the  gaps  of  his 
knowledge  of  his  job,  it  induces 
him  to  study  and  form  proper 
driving  habits.  There  will  still  re¬ 
main,  however,  drivers  who  will  not 
have  good  records. 

This  small  final  group  must  be 
studied  as  individual  cases.  Here 
the  highest  skill  is  required.  The 
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general  technique  is  to  analyze  the 
accident  experience  of  the  man  in 
question  to  find  out  if  any  parti¬ 
cular  types  of  accidents  are  being 
reiKiated,  or  if  the  accidents  show 
any  similarity  as  to  circumstances. 
This  must  be  followed  up  with  an 
interview  of  the  driver,  possibly  a 
driving  test  to  find  out  what  his 
habits  are,  a  little  study  of  his  social 
and  economic  situation,  and,  finally, 
after  the  diagnosis  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  a  remedy  must  be  prescribed 
and  put  into  effect.  The  treatment 
prescribed  for  about  5  or  10  per 
cent  of  the  drivers  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  physical  changes,  such  as 
changes  in  diet,  living  habits,  fitting 
with  glasses,  and  possibly  minor 


operations.  Twenty  to  30  per  cent 
will  probably  require  actual  dis¬ 
cipline.  They  know  how  to  drive 
and  are  able  to  do  it  well,  but  will 
not.  Discipline  is  the  only  success¬ 
ful  way  of  treating  such  men.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  fine  them  or  lay 
them  off.  It  may  only  be  necessary 
to  explain  to  them  clearly  and 
definitely  the  importance  of  safety 
and  their  responsibility  in  maintain¬ 
ing  it. 

By  far  the  largest  group  may  be 
remedied  by  re-training,  usually  in 
specific  small  habits.  It  is  in  de¬ 
tecting  what  these  habits  are  that 
the  skill  comes  in.  Some  per  cent 
of  the  drivers  will  not  yield  to  any 
treatment,  and  will  probably  have 


to  be  dropped.  What  this  per¬ 
centage  is  depends  very  much  upon 
the  type  of  work  that  the  drivers 
are  doing  in  addition  to  their 
driving.  In  other  words,  if  the  man 
need  have  no  other  qualifications 
than  his  ability  to  drive,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  hire  someone  else 
than  to  spend  much  time  analyzing 
his  condition  and  carrying  through 
a  remedy  for  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  driver  is  a  good  salesman, 
a  dependable  employee,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  busi¬ 
ness,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  cure  him 
than  to  let  him  go  and  train  some¬ 
one  else  of  unknown  ability  to  do 
his  job. 


The  Retailer  and  the  N.R.A. 


ferent  reason  and  that  reason  is  that 
we  felt  that  any  attempt  at  fixing 
any  element  of  price,  or  any  attempt 
to  prohibit  a  manufacturer  from 
using  his  own  good  judgment  in 
handling  his  terms  and  discounts 
was  a  dangerous  precedent.  When 
the  Administration  determined, 
however,  that  it  would  permit  the 
stabilization  of  terms  and  discounts 
we  made  no  attempt  to  have  such 
cash  discounts  stabilized  at  the  per¬ 
centage  which  a  few  of  the  larger 
members  had  enjoyed  but  we  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  bie  stabilized  at  the 
prevailing  terms  of  the  majority  of 
retailers. 

The  Dress  Code  is- a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this.  Many  of  the  large 
buyers  were  obtaining  a  cash  dis¬ 
count  of  10%,  some  12%,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  buyers  were  ob¬ 
taining  a  cash  discount  of  8%  and 
so  we  agreed  with  the  Dress  Code 
Authority  on  a  discount  of  8%  for 
all. 

Any  one  here  who  attended  any 
public  hearing  on  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  code  at  which  we  protested  the 
discount  provisions,  will  recall  that 
our  main  objection  was  based  on 
the  fact  that,  if  strictly  adhered  to, 
certain  retailers  were  placed  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  under  such 
provisions  of  the  code,  because  of 


(Continued  front  page  48) 


the  fact  that  if  for  any  reason  they 
were  unable  to  pay  their  bills  on  the 
due  date,  their  source  of  supply  had 
no  discretion  as  in  the  pre-code  days 
of  saying,  “All  right  Bill,  date  your 
check  ahead  and  take  your  dis¬ 
count’’,  it  would  be  violating  the 
provisions  of  his  code.  The  retailer 
who  finds  himself  in  that  position 
must  now  lose  his  discount  whether 
or  not  the  manufacturer  is  perfectly 
willing  to  extend  his  time  for  pay¬ 
ment,  unless,  of  course,  payment  is 
accepted  by  a  subterfuge.  Very 
probably  many  provisions  in  manu¬ 
facturers’  and  wholesalers’  codes 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  will 
have  four  hundred  “Eighteenth 
-Amendments’’  instead  of  the  one 
which  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  had  the  pleasure  of  attempting 
to  enforce. 

Some  codes  contain  prohibitions 
against  group  showing  and  group 
buying;  some  attempt  to  limit  and 
make  difficult  group  purchases.  The 
Carpet  Code  is  one  example.  The 
members  of  the  Carpet  Industry 
frankly  stated  in  an  open  hearing 
that  it  was  their  desire  to  attempt  to 
equalize  the  purchasing  possibilities 
of  their  customers,  regardless  of 
their  purchasing  power,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible.  This,  of 
course,  was  not  altogether  unselfish 


on  the  part  of  the  Carpet  Industry 
which  was  desirous  of  transforming 
purchasing  by  groups  into  purchas¬ 
ing  by  individuals,  because  it  would 
mean  a  considerable  saving  to  them 
in  quantity  discounts  under  their 
method  of  distribution. 

The  provisions  against  advertis¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  allowances  in 
numerous  codes  undoubtedly  have 
some  effect  on  competition  as  be¬ 
tween  the  large  and  the  small  re¬ 
tailer,  if  I  may  so  distinguish  them. 
Naturally  it  was  the  large  retailer 
who  enjoyed  this  privilege  to  the 
greatest  extent  and  who  was  in  a 
position  to  influence  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  provide  such  advertising 
allowance  and  to  pay  for  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Prohibitions  against  “secret”  re¬ 
bates  or  discounts  are  contained  in 
practically  every  code.  Such  rebates 
were  generally  confined  to  the  large 
buyers. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  to  attempt  to  level  off  the 
balance  between  the  large  and  the 
small  man  in  industry.  We  all 
realize,  of  course,  that  large  buying 
power  must  necessarily  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  lesser  buying  power 
but  this  advantage  may  and  is  being 
reduced  by  the  codes. 
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Selling  Activities 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

which  carry  out  the  proposed  promotional  themes. 
On  the  other  hand,  buyer  and  merchandiser  have  defin¬ 
ite  merchandise  items  in  mind  which  they  wish  to 
have  exploited.  The  sales  promotion  office  can  counsel 
them  how  best  this  can  be  done.  Net  result  is  a  definite 
sales  objective  for  each  division  in  the  store — and  for 
the  store  as  a  whole.  Items  have  been  selected  to  achieve 
that  objective.  The  store  faces  the  month  with  its  mind 
made  up  as  to  just  where  it  wants  to  go. 

Step  2. — The  Sales  Promotion  office  singles  out  the 
month’s  most  important  events  and — using  the  chart 
we’ve  already  mentioned — whips  into  line  the  selling 
activities  needed  to  put  over  each  individual  event. 
Example: — We  prepare  a  form  for  a  June  Event  in 
Towels  planned  for  selling  Monday,  June  11th.  We 
enter  name  of  event,  date  of  selling,  planned  sales.  We 
check  that  we  should  use  newspaper  advertising,  win¬ 
dow  display,  interior  display,  internal  promotional  effort 
listed  in  paragraph  5,  a  radio  announcement,  telephone 
board  solicitation,  announcement  by  elevator  operators, 
mail  order  coupon,  main  floor  tables,  arrangement  for 
extra  service  facilities,  meeting  with  salespeople  in 
department.  Next  we  prepare  a  complete  description 
of  the  event.  This  description  to  be  released  to  the 
person  in  charge  of  each  of  the  activities  mentioned 
above  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  part  in  the  promotion.  The  function  of  this 
chart,  you  see,  is  first  to  be  sure  we  overlook  no  selling 
aid  that  may  be  of  value  to  us;  second,  to  assure  our 
putting  sufficient  selling  pressure  behind  important 
events;  third,  to  check  that  our  original  intentions  are 
carried  out.  Net  result: — ^having  determined  in  Step  1 
where  we’re  going.  Step  2  points  out  how  we’re  going 
to  get  there. 

Step  3. — Once  our  objectives  have  been  set  and  the 
detailed  plan  developed  a  buyers’  meeting  should  be 
held  to  acquaint  these  executives  with  the  store’s  aim 
for  the  period  in  question.  You’ll  find  that  this  letting 
of  every  one  in  on  the  know  is  one  of  the  best  organiz¬ 
ation  tonics  any  doctor  can  prescribe. 

Step  4. — Now  the  drive  for  better  selling.  We  can 
approach  this  problem  from  two  points  of  view.  We 
can  outline  a  long  time,  long  range  effort  to  improve 
salesmanship  throughout  the  store  as  a  whole — involv¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  highly  paid  “experts”  in  the 
art  of  salesmanship — advocating  the  establishment  of 
elaborate  training  courses — recommending,  mayhap,  the 
services  of  a  psychiatrist — and  a  barrage  of  intelligence 
tests — in  an  endeavor  to  uplift  the  salesgirl.  Or  we 
might  be  practical  and,  avoiding  all  this  expense,  plan 
an  immediate  concentrated  drive  for  Better  Selling  in 
selected  departments — ^knowing  that  in  a  relatively  short 
time  the  whole  store  can  be  covered.  For  instance,  take 
the  departments  you  have  selected  for  intense  exploita¬ 
tion  during  the  first  month  this  plan  is  put  in  operation. 
Work  with  manufacturers  in  these  departments  to  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  as  much  specific  selling  information  as 
you  can  get.  This  can  be  done  in  two  ways.  Through  a 
printed  or  mimeographed  form  which  can  be  attached  to 
or  packed  with  merchandise  in  order  that  the  sales¬ 
person  may  always  have  it  handy.  Or  by  inviting  a 
representative  of  these  manufacturers  to  address  your 
people  and  sell  them  on  the  product  which  they,  in  turn, 
must  sell. 


At  any  rate,  as  these  important  departmental  events 
come  up  hold  meetings  where  your  people  can  both  be 
convinced  of  the  value  of  your  merchandise  and,  more 
important,  be  told  how  to  sell  it — either  by  your  present 
training  staff,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  man.  Don’t  leave  the  buyer  out  of  the  picture  in 
these  meetings — ^there  will  be  instances  where  he  can 
do  a  better  job  than  we.  But,  where  he  needs  help,  let 
someone  be  there  to  help  him. 

*  ♦  *  ♦  * 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  store  owners — is  the 
jdan  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  thinks  will  lead  the 
way  to  Better  Selling  in  our  stores.  I  don’t  presume  to 
call  it  mine.  Frank  Black,  Harry  Twomey,  Andrew 
Connelly,  Sam  Weissenburger  and  many  another  good 
man  has  done  much  to  inspire  it.  But  I  do  think  it  will 
accomplish  the  object  we  have  in  mind.  First,  because 
it  correlates  all  our  selling  activities,  second,  because  it 
assures  our  putting  every  justifiable  ounce  of  selling 
pressure  behind  important  events,  third,  because  without 
any  too  radical  shakeup  in  present  store  organization  it 
enables  us  to  get  close  to  our  salespeople  and  give  them 
the  guidance  and  the  sales  training  they  deserve.  But 
— division  of  responsibility  is  the  mother  of  inefficiency. 
Therefore  all  these  activities  might  well  be  coordinated 
with  the  Sales  Promotion  head. 

Reactions  to  Mr.  Murphy’s  Suggestions 

Views  presented  by  Ruth  Fagundus, 
Personnel  Director,  Hochschild, 

Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Personnel  has  been  allowed  five  minutes  in  which 
to  state  what  it  thinks  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  very  ex¬ 
cellent  paper.  Mr.  Murphy  has  said — “better  sales¬ 
people,  better  trained  to  sell — not  just  order-takers, 
are  the  crying  need  of  today — ”.  We  agree.  Our  ex¬ 
pense  reduction  campaigns,  our  NRA  schedules,  with 
their  shortened  hours,  have  shown  up  defects  in  selling 
which  must  be  corrected.  Our  profit  and  loss  sheets 
show  a  vital  need  for  constructive  sales  training. 

Mr.  Murphy  outlines  a  suggested  plan  with  four 
steps.  The  first  three  have  strictly  to  do  with  Sales 
Promotion — the  working  out  of  the  basic  selling  plan 
for  any  month,  the  singling  out  of  the  most  important 
events,  the  calling  of  the  buyers’  meeting.  The  fourth, 
of  particular  interest  to  Personnel,  is  the  drive  for 
better  selling. 

Under  the  present  department  store  organization 
chart,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  responsibility 
ends  at  step  three.  In  other  words.  Sales  Promotion 
plans  to  promote  sales  up  to  the  point  of  customer  con¬ 
tact;  there  it  stops. 

Most  Personnel  Departments  have  recognized  the 
need  of  a  tie-up  between  Promotion  and  Personnel,  but 
the  contact  has  been  a  very  casual  one.  Most  of  us  have 
not  really  used  the  Promotion  Department  in  our  train¬ 
ing  scheme.  We  have  used  the  monthly  advertising 
plan,  but  not  the  department  itself. 

After  reading  Mr.  Murphy’s  suggestion  on  the  drive 
for  better  selling,  we  felt,  at  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co. 
that  it  was  sufficiently  constructive  to  be  tried  out.  The 
Sales  Promotion  Manager  and  the  Personnel  Director 
went  over  the  July  advertising  plan  with  Mr.  Murphy’s 
suggestion  in  mind.  Said  the  Publicity  Director, 
“There’s  the  outstanding  promotion  of  the  month. 
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Promotional  Aids 

Event  . Selling  date  . 

Planned  Sales  .  . 

Oiecked  below  are  the  promotional  aids  which  will  be  used  to  promote  event  named  above: 

□  Newspaper  advertising. 

□  Direct  Mail. 

□  Window  display. 

□  Interior  Displays. 

□  Store  posters ;  □  Elevator  signs ;  □  Fitting  room  signs ;  □  Special  counter  signs ;  □  Handbills ;  □  Blowups 
of  newspaper  advertising  at  doors  and  other  head-on  traffic  points ;  □  Blowups  of  departmental  ads  in  departments ; 
□  Package  inserts. 

□  Bill  insert. 

□  Car  card  or  billboard. 

Truck  panel. 

Radio  announcements. 

□  Telephone  board  solicitation. 

□  Announcements  by  elevator  operators. 

□  Mail  order  coupon. 

□  Public  address  system. 

□  Main  floor  tables. 

□  Interlocking  displays  in  allied  departments. 

□  Tags  on  merchandise  bearing  important  selling  information. 

□  Arrangements  for  extra  service  facilities :  a.  extra  salespeople ;  b.  extra  wrappers ;  c.  extra  stock  help :  d.  extra  floormen. 

□  Selling  contest  in  department. 

□  Tags  or  badges  for  salespeople. 

□  Meeting  with  salespeople. 


1. 

□ 

2. 

□ 

3. 

□ 

4. 

□ 

5. 

□ 

6. 

□ 

7. 

□ 

8. 

□ 

9. 

□ 

10. 

□ 

11. 

□ 

12. 

□ 

13. 

□ 

14. 

□ 

15. 

□ 

16. 

□ 

17. 

□ 

18. 

□ 

19. 

□ 

20. 

□ 

Why,  that’s  the  kind  of  event  a  Publicity  Department 
takes  and  jumps  on”. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  that  promotion  looked  just  like 
all  the  rest  to  the  Personnel  Director.  It  would  never 
have  occured  to  the  Training  Denartment  to  train  for 
that  particuliar  event.  But  after  the  conference  with  the 
Sales  Promotion  Department  we  saw  opportunity  galore 
to  sell  the  store,  to  sell  the  merchandise  to  the  sales 
force,  based  on  that  special  promotion.  It’s  a  grand 
opportunity  to  do  a  definite  piece  of  training  work,  and 
we’re  lining  up  our  plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  proposal  that  training  head  up  to  the 
Sales  Promotion  may  he  cause  for  controversy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  suggested  line  of  organization  would  do  cer¬ 
tain  things — 

1 —  The  Promotion  Division  would  be  able  to  carry 
through  to  the  customer. 

2 —  The  Training  Department  would  have  the  advantage 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  assistance  of  an  executive 
vitally  interested  in  the  selling  end  of  the  business. 

3 —  Training  would  be  directed  to  the  focal  point  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  plan. 

4 —  The  Training  Department  would  be  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  salient  facts  connected  with  all  promo¬ 
tions,  The  Training  Department  as  well  as  the 
buyers  would  be  “in  on  the  know” — to  use  Mr. 
Murphy’s  telling  expression.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  present  situation. 

So  much  for  the  selling  side  of  training;  but  what 
of  the  non-selling?  What  of  the  packing  and  wrapping 
divisions;  the  receiving  and  marking,  the  telephone 
order  service  and  the  bureau  of  adjustment?  What  of 
the  executive  training  and  the  courses  in  leadership? 
Consider  the  multitude  of  jobs,  which  have  to  do  only 
indirectly  with  selling  and  for  vyhich  training  must  hie 
given.  For  this  work  training  needs  the  understanding 
of  some  executive  vitally  interested  and  closely  related 
to  the  non-selling  side  of  the  organization  even  as  the 
Promotion  Manager  is  vitally  interested  in  and  closely 
related  to  the  selling  function. 


Then  there  is  the  employment  office  with  its  endless 
problems  of  selection  and  placement,  expense  control 
and  budgets. 

Teaching  to  sell  is  one  function  of  Personnel — but 
only  one.  Planning  to  sell  is  the  one  function  of  Sales 
Promotion  which  involves  Personnel. 

Sales  Promotion  does  not  hesitate  to  call  on  the 
Superintendent’s  Division,  the  Merchandise  Office,  or 
any  other  unit,  to  help  in  carrying  out  its  plans.  Neither 
should  it  hestitate  to  call  on  Personnel. 

“Is  it  the  line  of  organization  which  is  the  essential 
factor  or  is  it  a  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
Promotion  and  Personnel  in  the  attainment  of  a  com¬ 
mon  objective?” 

*  *  * 

Views  presented  by  John  Wood,  Vice-President,  Sales 
and  Publicity  Director,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York 

You  all  probably  know  that  I  have  been  given  an 
assignment  in  the  last  few  weeks  that  seems  comparable 
to  Mr.  Williams’  job  at  B.  Altman  and  Company,  that 
is,  the  training  and  personnel  is  now  definitely  under 
the  Publicity  Division.  Frankly,  for  that  reason,  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  here  and  try  to  tell  you  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  better  selling.  I  can’t  attempt  to 
tell  experts,  the  type  of  the  lady  that  just  talked  to 
you,  this  long-waited  answer  to  a  merchant’s  prayer. 
But  perhaps  I  can  try  to  tell  you  the  Altman  plan,  the 
why  of  it  and  the  hope  for  it.  But  to  understand  it, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  must  give  you  some  under¬ 
standing  of  Altman  tradition,  because  it  is  a  store 
that  has  grown  up  with  a  tradition  that  holds  the 
welfare  of  its  employees  of  first  importance,  and  we, 
in  the  management,  by  virtue  of  that  position,  have 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  and  feeling  for  our 
people  perhaps  than  is  possible  in  most  large  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Along  with  all  the  rest  of  you,  we  have  accepted  and 
developed  highly  trained  personnel  experts.  Every  em¬ 
ployee  in  our  stor^  has  the  minimum  passing  grade. 
Every  floor  has  its  training  supervisor;  every  depart¬ 
ment  has  its  spohsors  for  new  members ;  in  fact,  I  can 
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assure  you  I  think  we  have  everything  in  expert  opin¬ 
ions  except  the  coordination.  Therefore,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  try  a  new  plan.  Paradoxical  as  that  may  sound 
to  you,  we  are  going  to  try  to  get  at  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Murphy’s  plan,  which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  build 
interest  in  sales  and  prPrhotion  planning,  from  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  through  the  buyer,  and  eventually  to 
the  most  important  person  of  all,  the  sales  person ;  and 
I  call  it  reactionary  because,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
is  what  every  good  store  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  and  hasn’t  got  today. 

In  other  words,  we  intend  to  go  back  to  some  crude 
theories.  It  may  be  these  are  little  rough  words,  that 
])ersonnel  and  training  may  have  had  just  a  little  too 
much  of  the  brain  trust  type  of  operation.  It  may  he 
also  that  supervision  of  this  most  important  of  func¬ 
tions  needs  more  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sales  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  merchandising.  In  any  case,  we  intend  to 
find  out,  and  I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  wish  us  luck. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Views  presented  by  Olive  Smith,  Assistant  to  Presi¬ 
dent,  James  McCreery  &  Company,  New  York 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  two  feelings  that  were 
decidedly  contradictory  to  each  other :  First,  I  am 
tickled  to  death  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  is  tak¬ 
ing  hold,  because  something  will  happen — it  always 
does — but  second,  I  am  awfully  worried  that  you  seem 
to  think  a  shot  in  the  arm  is  going  to  cure  the  patient, 
and  I  warn  you. 

I  think  that  the  most  interesting  thing  in  Mr. 
Murphy’s  speech  is  that  a  store  begins  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  human  side  to  it.  I  hope  vou  take  that 
home  to  the  l)oss,  l)ecause  we  sort  of  forget  that,  I 
think.  ^ . 

I  am  talking  to  advertising  and  sales  proriiotion 
men,  not  store  managers,  obviously,  and  so  after  all, 
there  isn’t  awfully  much  that  you  right  here  can  do 
about  it.  You  can’t  revolutionize  training  in  your  store 
tomorrow;  hut  there  are  a  few  things  you  can  do  from 
suggestions  that  grew  out  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  plan. 

First  of  all,  I  suggest  that  you  find  out  what  your 
own  store  is  doing.  It  would  lie  lots  of  fun  to  ask 
you  all  to  write  down  on  paper  your  own  store’s  train¬ 
ing  plan.  I’ll  bet  you  that  75  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  the  room  don’t  know  what  it  is.  Have  you  ever 
been  to  a  training  meeting  in  your  store?  Did  you  go 
last  week?  I’ll  bet  there  were  some  in  your  store. 
Do  you  know  how  they  do  it?  Do  you  know  who  con¬ 
ducts  it?  Do  you  know  whether  the  buyers  do  it  or 
the  Training  Department  or  together?  Surprise  your 
training  director  next  week  by  offering  to  take  part 
in  one,  just  for  fun,  and  then  see  how  much  work  you 
are  going  to  have  to  do  before  you  are  ready  to  take 
part.  You  will  be  surprised. 

Find  out  how  much  chance  your  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  has  to  learn  about  merchandise.  Do  they  go  to 
the  merchandise  meetings?  They  should.  The  people 
that  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  ready-to-wear 
should  attend  the  ready-to-wear  merchandi.se  mana¬ 
gers’  and  buyers’  meetings. 

Do  the  training  people  in  your  store  ever  get  a 
chance  to  go  to  market,  to  the  source  of  information? 
How  much  time  and  attention  do  the  buyers  and  the 
merchandise  managers  and  the  promotion  people  give 
to  the  training  people  so  as  to  help  them  do  the  job 
that  we  want  them  to  do?  I  wonder.  I  wonder  if  you 
know.  It  would  be  lots  of  fun,  wouldn’t  it,  when  you  go 
home  to  look  in  on  them ;  those  people  way  off  behind 


the  trunk  room,  up  there  on  the  tenth  floor,  and  find 
out  how  much  chance  they’ve  got. 

When  you  come  to  conventions  you  like  to  take 
something  home  in  your  pocket  to  do  tomorrow,  and  as 
sales  promotion  men,  and  not  in  any  revolutionary 
spirit  at  all,  I  think  you  can  do  something,  no  matter 
how  effectively  the  Training  Department  in  your  store 
works,  I  think  there  is  something  that  you  can  do 
along  the  line  of  the  shot  in  the  arm,  and  I  agree 
with  you  the  patient  needs  it. 

I  suggest  that  you  make  it  somelxxly’s  business — 
somebody  in  your  department — to  see  to  it  that  the 
advertised  merchandise  is  displayed  prominently  in  the 
department,  and  that  alongside  the  merchandise  is  a 
mounted  copy  of  the  ad. 

We  weren’t  nearly  as  much  interested  in  using  this 
mounted  ad  for  the  sake  of  informing  the  customers, 
as  we  were  for  the  sake  of  informing  the  salespeople. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  the  advertisement  is  well 
written,  the  selling  points  are  there.  You  spend  a  lot 
of  money  for  a  copywriter  who  is  able  to  know  these 
selling  points  and  also  put  them  in  the  kind  of  lang¬ 
uage  that  conforms  with  your  store  policy.  Your  ad 
told  the  customer  that  here  was  a  cool  and  inexpensive 
garment  that  was  four-ply  net  and  that  was  open  at 
the  side  for  convenience,  and  that  it  was  made  of 
light  ela.stic  to  keep  a  long,  sleek  hip  and  hack  line; 
that  it  had  the  new  stylish  uplift  Inist  and  that  it 
launders  as  easily  as  a  handkerchief.  Wouldn’t  you 
feel  good  if  you  thought  every  time  the  customer  came 
up  to  the  counter  some  sales  person  would  emphasize 
those  same  points? 

This  ad  cost  $200,  and  the  blow-up  for  the  men’s 
department  cost  60  cents.  This  ad  cost  us  $150,  and  the 
blow-up  mounted  like  that  cost  40  cents,  and  we  think 
it  is  well  worthwhile.  We  don’t  think  that  any  of  these 
mounted  ads  guarantees  that  our  sales  people  are  going 
to  know  about  the  selling  points,  but  that  is  some¬ 
thing  the  advertising  office  can  do  to  make  it  that  much 
more  certain. 

Now  in  addition,  I  suggest  that  it  he  somebody’s 
business  in  your  division  to  go  down  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  advertising  today,  l)efore  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  see  that  the  ad  is  displayed  and  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  prominently  displayed  alongside,  and  then 
you  will  get  so  interested  you  will  be  doing  the  next 
thing,  and  have  the  merchandise  that  should  be  sug¬ 
gested  with  this  right  alongside,  too.  Arrangement  of 
stock  has  heaps  more  to  do  with  suggestive  selling 
than  is  generally  admitted. 

And  then  I  suggest  that  you  go  further.  Let  it  be 
the  business  of  somebody  in  your  division  to  test  the 
salespeople  on  the  ad.  Have  this  individual  go  down 
to  the  department  and  say,  “You’ve  got  a  Treo  corset 
ad  today.  Sell  it  to  me,  will  you?”  .And  even  if  I  am 
the  advertising  manager  and  don’t  know  sleek  hips, 
and  so  on,  I  can  tell  whether  she  is  selling  it  to  me 
or  not.  If  she  can  sell  it  to  you,  she  can  sell  it  to 
all  the  madams  that  will  come  in. 

You  wouldn’t  be  trampling  on  anybody’s  toes.  Just 
say  to  the  Training  Department  that  you  are  going  to 
put  through  this  plan  of  checking  on  the  ad,  supple¬ 
mentary  to  all  the  work  that  they  do,  too. 

Now,  who  shall  do  this?  Some  person,  I  think, 
in  the  Sales  Promotion  Office.  It  has  to  be  a  routine 
thing,  as  regular  as  correcting  proofs,  and  it  should 
be  done  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Furthermore, 
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Dey  Brothers  &  Company 
was  World’s  First  Department  Store 
to  use  complete  National  Cash  Register 

System  throughout 


AND  FOR  MORE  THAN  22  YEARS  THIS  STORE  HAS  DEPENDED 
SOLELY  UPON  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  SYSTEMS  FOR 
HANDLING  ALL  CASH  AND  CHARGE  TRANSACTIONS' 


Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Dey 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  first  in¬ 
stalled  what  at  that  time  was  the  highest 
development  in  National  Cash  Registers  and 
Charge  Phones  especially  adapted  to  De¬ 
partment  Store  use.  As  conditions  changed 
additional  equipment  was  added.  As  im¬ 
provements  were  made  in  National  Cash 
Register  systems,  the  management  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  added  speed,  protection  and 
information  afforded  by  these  improve¬ 
ments,  and  from  time  to  time  exchanged  the 
old  for  the  new. 

Today,  the  Company’s  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
ister  equipment  includes  S3  modern  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Registers,  SO  Charge  Phones, 
and  a  modern  Charge  Authorizer’s  Switch¬ 
board  in  the  central  credit  office. 

Such  long  continued  use  of  complete  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  systems,  by  such  a 
prominent  institution  as  Dey  Brothers  &  Co., 
is  an  outstanding  tribute  to  the  worth  and 
merit  of  these  systems.  New  developments 
and  new  improvements  now  make  them 
more  efficient  than  ever  to  meet  new  and 
changing  conditions.  May  we  discuss  this 
subject  with  you? 


•COO'**''* 
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Compromise  Labor  Measure  Adopted 


The  following  is  the  full  text  of 
Resolution  H.  J.  375,  enacted 
June  16th  last  for  a  period  of  one 
year  as  a  substitute  for  the  Wcigner 
Labor  Disputes  Bill. 

In  this  connection  we  refer  read¬ 
ers  to  the  editorial  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin,  entitled  “Employ¬ 
ees  May  Bargain  Individually  or 
Collectively.” 

Joint  Resolution 

To  effectuate  further  the  policy  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  That  in  order  to 
further  effectuate  the  policy  of  title 
I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  therein  and  herein  con¬ 
ferred,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  board  or  boards  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
issues,  facts,  practices,  or  activities 
of  employers  or  employees  in  any 
controversies  arising  under  section 
7a  of  said  Act  or  which  are  burden¬ 
ing  or  obstructing,  or  threatening  to 
burden  or  obstruct  the  free  flow  of 
interstate  commerce,  the  salaries, 
compensations,  and  exjienses  of  the 


board  or  boards  and  necessary  em¬ 
ployees  being  paid  as  provided  in 
section  2  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 

Sec.  2  Anv  board  so  established 
is  hereby  empowered,  when  it  shall 
appear  in  the  public  interest,  to 
order  and  conduct  an  election  by  a 
secret  ballot  of  any  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  any  employer,  to  determine 
by  what  person  or  persons  or  or¬ 
ganization  they  desire  to  be  repre- 
“nted  in  order  to  insure  the  right 
of  employees  to  organize  and  to 
select  their  representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  as 
defined  in  section  7a  of  said  Act  and 
now  incorporated  herein. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  election 
such  a  lioard  shall  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  order  the  production  of  such 
pertinent  documents  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  witnesses  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  under  oath,  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution.  Any  order  issued 
by  such  a  board  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  may,  upon  application 
of  such  board  or  upon  petition  of 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such 
order  is  directed,  be  enforced  or  re¬ 
viewed,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
same  manner,  so  far  as  applicable, 
as  it  provided  in  the  case  of  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 


Sec.  3.  Any  such  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  may  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  with 
reference  to  the  investigations  au¬ 
thorized  in  section  1  and  to  assure 
freedom  from  coercion  in  respect  to 
all  elections. 

Sec.  4  Any  person  who  shall 
knowingly  violate  any  rule  or  regu¬ 
lation  authorized  under  section  3  of 
this  resolution  or  impede  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  member  or  agent  of 
any  board  established  under  this 
resolution  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

Sec.  5  This  resolution  shall  cease 
to  lie  in  effect,  and  any  board  or 
boards  established  hereunder  shall 
cease  to  exist,  on  June  16,  1935,  or 
sooner  if  the  President  shall  by 
proclamation,  or  the  Congress  shall 
by  joint  resolution,  declare  that  the 
emergency  recognized  by  section  1 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  has  ended. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  resolution 
shall  prevent  or  impede  or  diminish 
in  any  way  the  right  of  employees 
to  strike  or  engage  in  other  con¬ 
certed  activities. 

(Passed  House  and  Senate,  June 
16,  1934.) 


Dry  Cleaning  Units  in  the  Department  Store 

(Continued  from  page  129) 


6.  Adjusting  Complaints 

At  times  even  under  careful  in¬ 
spection,  customers  receive  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  soiled.  A  com¬ 
plaint  is  received  but  instead  of  is¬ 
suing  credit  or  an  even  exchange  it 
can  be  adjusted  by  cleaning  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  customer  wanted  the  merchan¬ 
dise  or  she  would  not  have  bought 
it  and  in  most  cases  she  still  wants 
it.  Isn’t  it  much  easier  to  give  her 
back  the  same  merchandise  in  the 
condition  it  should  have  been  sent 
to  her  in  the  first  place,  than  to  have 
her  try  to  find  something  else  she 
likes  (if  she  can)  and  have  the  soil¬ 
ed  merchandise  on  your  hands  with 
the  additional  cost  of  re-marking, 
etc?  Certainly  it  is  and  it  can  & 
done  in  a  great  many  cases  if  the 


adjuster  is  the  least  bit  skillful  and 
tactful.  Many  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
in  this  way. 

7.  Employee  Cleaning 

The  cleaning  capacity  of  even  a 
small  machine  is  surprising  and 
after  the  store  stock  has  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  stocks  are  in  good,  clean 
condition  it  may  be  desirable  to  take 
in  employees’  garments  to  keep  the 
machine  at  capacity.  This  will  bring 
actual  revenue  into  the  store  and 
help  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  dry 
cleaning  equipment.  This  cleaning 
work  can  be  taken  at  a  reduced 
price,  |;iving  the  employees  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  having  their  garments 
cleaned  at  a  low  cost.  Many  stores 
have  dress  r^^lations  requiring  the 
emplt^ees  to  wear  certain  types  of 


garments.  Those  garments  very 
often  are  not  suitable  for  use  for 
anything  other  than  business.  Many 
employees  are  in  a  position  to  buy 
only  a  few  garments  during  a  year 
and  are  compelled  to  wear  the  same 
garment  day  in  and  day  out.  The 
result  is  that  the  employees’  gar¬ 
ments  are  not  always  as  presentable 
as  could  be.  By  cleaning  these  gar¬ 
ments  at  a  low  price  the  store  bene¬ 
fits  by  having  its  employees  more 
presentable  and  clean,  and  well 
cared  for  clothes  put  the  employee 
in  a  happier  frame  of  mind.  This 
merely  follows  the  general  practice 
of  stores  to  give  discounts  to  em¬ 
ployees.  Thus  the  store  benefits  by 
receiving  revenue  to  help  pay  for 
equipment  arid  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
proves  the  appearance  of  the  gen- 
erai^_  personnel. 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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DON^T  WASTE  TIME 
WRITING  CIPHERS! 

Burroughs  prints  ciphers  automatically — 
there  is  no  cipher  key  to  depress.  Thus, 
almost  one-third  of  the  work  is  done 
without  touching  a  key! 


BECAUSE  ITS  OPERATION  IS 


To  subtract,  touch  the  subtract  bar.  To  add,  touch  the 
adding  bar.  It's  just  that  simple. 


A  fMeLE  STROKE  WRITES  AN  ENTIRE  AMOUNT 


You  can  touch  two  or  more  keys  with  one  stroke.  For 
example,  write  3.65  with  one  stroke — not  three;  5,870.00 
with  one  stroke — not  six. 


To  take  a  total,  touch  the  total  key.  This  single  motion 
—  not  two  or  three — operates  the  machine  and  prints 
the  total. 


No  guessing  whether  you  have  touched  the  right  keys — 
just  look  at  the  keyboard.  The  keys  stay  depressed,  so 
you  can  check  the  amount  before  it  is  printed  or  added. 


If  you  depress  a  wrong  key  in  any  column,  you  see  it 
instantly  on  the  Burroughs  full  keyboard.  To  correct, 
merely  touch  the  right  key  in  that  column. 

Writ*  for  demonstration  or  doseriptivo  foldor. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ACCOUNTING  AND  CALCULATINO  MACHINES  •  TVPIWRITIRS  •  CASH  RIOISTIKS  •  DOSTURI  CHAIRS  •  SURRLIIS 
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Impersonal  Credit  Control 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


purchases  of  the  preceding  month. 

The  enclosed  bill,  showing  an  unpaid 
balance  from  the  preceding  month,  may 
have  escaped  your  usual  prompt  atten¬ 
tion  and  for  this  reason  we  are  calling 
it  to  your  notice. 

If  we  are  in  error  in  any  way,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  us. 
a  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company” 

Notice  “B”  (Yellow) 

“We  thank  you  for  the  payment  re¬ 
ceived  covering  a  portion  of  your  ac¬ 
count,  as  shown  by  statement  enclosed 
and  wish  to  inquire  if  there  is  any  error 
or  complaint  regarding  the  impaid  bal¬ 
ance.  It  so,  we  shall  cheerfully  make  any 
necessary  correction  or  adjustment. 

You  will  doubtless  remember  that  ac¬ 
counts  are  payable  in  full  early  in  the 
month  following  purchase, 
b  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company" 

Notice  "C”  (Pink) 

“We  know  that  you  have  not  over¬ 
looked  your  Hudson  account,  because  of 
a  recent  payment  you  have  made.  For 
many  years,  however,  we  have  specified 
when  opening  accounts  and  rendering 
bills,  that  payment  in  full  should  be  made 
each  month  for  purchases  of  the  preceding 
month. 

We  shall  appreciate  your  cooperation 
by  payment  of  future  bills  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

If  we  are  at  fault  in  anv  way,  we 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  advise  us. 
c  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company” 

Notice  "D"  (Green) 

“We  believe  we  have  previously  called 
your  attention  to  the  overdue  balance  on 
the  enclosed  bill  and  we  would  greatly 
appreciate  your  usual  prompt  attention. 

For  many  years  when  opening  accounts 
and  rendering  bills,  we  have  specified  that 
payment  should  be  made  early  each  month 
for  purchases  of  the  preceding  month.  If 
anything  has  occurred  out  of  harmony 
with  this  understanding,  we  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  advise  us. 

We  shall  understand  that  additional 
purchases  will  not  be  added  to  your  ac¬ 
count  until  the  overdue  portion  has  been 
paid. 

d  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company” 

The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  uniform  method  followed  by  all 
of  our  credit  men,  in  sending  out 
these  four  notices : 

Accounts  to  Which  Notices  Are 
Not  Sent 

We  do  not  send  notices  to  custo¬ 
mers  on  balances  under  $5.00,  or 
to  those  who  have  paid  one-third 
or  more  of  their  previous  balance 
during  the  current  month.  Also,  we 
do  not  send  notices  to  any  customer 
who  has  called  or  written,  making 
acceptable,  special  arrangements  re¬ 


garding  payment  of  her  bill;  nor 
do  we  send  notices  in  case  of  credit 
balances. 

B — Yellow  Notice 

This  is  sent  to  all  remaining  cus¬ 
tomers  who  pay  less  than  one-third 
of  their  balance  during  the  month. 

C — Pink  Notice 

This  is  sent  to  all  remaining  cus¬ 
tomers  where  payment  of  less  than 
one-third  of  their  previous  balance 
persists  during  the  second  month. 

A — White  Notice 

This  is  sent  to  all  remaining  cus¬ 
tomers  who  pay  nothing  on  their 
bill  during  the  month. 

D — Green  Notice 

This  is  sent  to  all  remaining  cus¬ 
tomers  who  pay  nothing  for  two 
consecutive  months.  This  notice  is 
also  sent  to  customers  where  pay¬ 
ment  of  less  than  one-third  of  the 
previous  balance  persists  into  the 
third  month  or  where  any  account, 
which  has  previously  received  a 
white  or  pink  notice,  becomes  more 
than  ninety  days  old. 

Procedure  for  Credit  Suspension 

It  was  recognized  that  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  our  plan  would  call 
for  accurate,  intelligent  and  actual 
suspension  of  credit  privileges  at 
the  right  time.  Unless  this  were 
done,  none  of  our  subsequent 
notices  would  command  the  neces¬ 
sary  respect  for  our  requests  for 
payment.  For  this  reason,  at  the 
time  the  printed  “D”  or  green 
notitce  is  ready  to  be  enclosed  with 
monthly  statement,  the  following 
procedure  is  followed. 

The  green  notice  is  stapled  to  the 
folded  statement  in  such  a  way  that 
the  statement  cannot  be  opened 
without  tearing  apart  the  portion 
that  is  stapled.  This  insures  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  customer.  No  other 
form  of  notice  or  advertising  is  en¬ 
closed  with  any  of  our  bills  con¬ 
taining  the  printed  collection  notices. 

Before  the  statement  is  released 
for  mailing  a  typewritten  list  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  triplicate  on  a  form  called, 
“Notice  to  Authorizers  to  Restrict 
Accounts”.  The  statements  are  then 
mailed  and  two  copies  of  the  type¬ 
written  list  are  handed  immediately 
to  the  Authorizing  Department,  so 


that  the  indexes  are  restricted  by 
the  time  the  customer  receives  her 
bill  the  next  day.  After  that  time 
no  charges  of  any  kind  are  passed, 
unless  the  bill  has  been  paid  or  the 
customer  has  made  a  satisfactory 
explanation  or  promise  to  the 
Credit  Department. 

Results  of  New  Policy 

Notices  “A”  and  “B”  were  first 
mailed  on  July  1,  1933.  Notices 
“C”  and  “D”  could  not,  of  course, 
be  used  until  August  1,  1933,  as 
they  were  used  as  a  follow-up.  In 
other  words,  we  have  had  the  plan 
in  complete  operation  for  ten 
months.  The  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory  and  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  lost  any  appreciable  amount 
of  good-will.  Collection  percentages 
have  risen  to  an  average  of  about 
65%  during  the  past  ninety  days, 
or  about  17%  better  than  in  1929. 
The  percentage  for  May  was  68%. 
Our  credit  losses  for  1933  were  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  half  of  our 
losses  for  1931  and  1932.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  people  engaged  in  writing 
credit  and  collection  letters  has  been 
cut  in  half  and  the  number  of 
people  engaged  in  collecting  bad 
accounts  has  been  reduced  one- 
third,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  great  munber  of  uncollected 
suspense  accounts  from  1932  and 
previous  years.  Our  aging  of  ac¬ 
counts  on  January  31,  1934  showed 
96%  by  amount  to  be  less  than  six 
months  old,  compared  with  91.4% 
this  previous  year.  This  showing  is 
very  materially  improved  as  of  the 
present  date. 

Customer  Reaction 

We  must  frankly  confess  that 
our  new  credit  policy  does  not  al¬ 
ways  meet  the  wishes  of  all  of  our 
personal  friends,  as  they  probably 
feel  more  privileged  to  ccanplain 
than  others.  It  has,  however,  not 
displeased  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
thousands  of  charge  customers,  as 
evidenced  by  the  relatively  few 
complaints  received,  which  we  do 
not  think  exceed  in  number  the 
complaints  received  from  the  type 
of  collection  letters  formerly  used. 
We  kept  a  careful  record  of  the 
kinds  and  numbers  of  complaints 
received  during  the  first  six  months 
during  which  the  printed  notices 
were  used.  The  first  month  we  re¬ 
ceived  60  complaints,  the  second 
month  53,  the  third  month  24,  the 
fourth  month  29,  the  fifth  month 
29  and  the  sixth  month  27,  or  222 
in  all.  Of  this  total  121  were  in 
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response  to  the  “A”  notice,  22  in 
response  to  the  “B”  notice,  12  in 
response  to  the  “C”  notice  and  67 
in  response  to  the  “D”  notice,  which 
is  the  one  suspending  credit.  The 
number  of  notices  mailed  each 
month  dropped  from  16,127  the 
first  month  to  8707  the  third  month 
and  averaged  about  11,300  per 
month  for  the  six  month  period, 
compared  witii  an  average  total 
mailing  of  72,000  monthly  state¬ 
ments.  We  also  kept  a  very  careful  1 
record  of  the  number  of  customers, 
who  in  their  complaints  requested 
us  to  close  their  accounts,  because 
of  our  change  in  policy.  The  total 
number  of  accounts  actually  lost 
for  this  reason,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  month,  was  eight. 

The  first  two  months  that  we 
used  printed  collection  notices  we 
carried  over  about  2,000  statements 
beyond  our  regular  mailing  date. 
This  was  caused  by  leaving  the  de¬ 
termination  as  to  the  kind  of 
notice  to  be  sent  until  the  day  the 
statements  were  ready  for  mailing. 
We  quickly  learned  however,  to 
mark  our  statements  in  advance 
during  the  last  week  of  each  month, 
to  indicate  what  notice,  if  any, 
should  be  enclosed,  subject  of 
course  to  subsequent  payments  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
which  would  obviously  appear  on 
the  statement.  The  result  was  that 
since  that  time  statements  have 
been  going  out  on  the  regular  mail¬ 
ing  date  and  the  whole  operation  of 
enclosing  notices  does  not  delay  us 
more  than  from  thirty  to  sixty 
minutes. 

Another  great  advantage  of  send¬ 
ing  collection  notices  out  with  the 
monthly  statements  is  that  the  bulk 
of  our  collection  effort  is  shifted 
from  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month 
to  the  last  week  of  the  preceding 
month.  This  relieves  our  Credit 
Department  during  the  first  ten 
busy  days  of  the  month  and  levels 
out  a  peak  in  our  work,  which  per¬ 
mits  greater  efficiency. 

I  have  chosen  for  our  new  policy, 
the  name  “Impersonal  Credit  Con¬ 
trol”,  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
could  be  successfully  operated,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  manner  that  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  is  automatic  and  impar¬ 
tial  in  its  application.  I  recommend 
it  to  you  for  your  serious  consid¬ 
eration  and  believe  that  no  matter 
where  you  may  be  located  or  what 
your  particular  problem  may  be, 
you  can  find  something  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  “Impersonal  Credit 
Control”  that  will  give  you  better 
results  or  reduce  your  expense. 


W 

SSr  S® 

Manufactures* Under  J 

Ladies  Hand  Bag  ^ 
Code  Authority 


A  MESSAGE 

to  the 

RETAILERS  of  AMERICA 

/^N  all  handbags,  pocketbooks  and  purses  shipped  to  you 
on  and  after  JULY  2nd,  the  manufacturer  is  required 
to  affix  the  official  N.  R.  A.  Code  label,  ‘*to  symbolize  to 
purchasers  of  said  merchandise  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  been  manufactured.” 

For  all  such  merchandise  in  transit  or  in  YOUR  possession 
BEFORE  that  date,  however,  a  special  “Stock  on  Hand” 
gammed  label  is  available.  For  your  convenience,  these 
labels  have  been  made  up  in  rolls,  and  may  be  had  upon 
order,  (see  below.) 

We  feel  certain  that  you  wiU  do  your  share  to  uphold  the 
N.  R.  A.  label  regulations,  which  are  a  part  of  YOUR 
N.  R.  A.  Code,  as  weU  as  ours. 

EXTRACT  FROM  N.R.A.  RETAIL  CODE 

retailer  shall  purchase,  sell  or  exchange  any  mer- 
’  chandise  manufactured  under  a  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  which  requires  such  merchandise  to  bear  an 
N.R.A.  label,  unless  said  merchandise  bears  such  label. 

Any  retailer  rightfully  possessing  the  insignia  of  the 
N.R.A.  who  has  in  stock  or  purchases  similar  merch^- 
dise  which  has  been  manufactured  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  requiring  such 
merchandise  to  bear  an  N.R.A.  label,  may  attach  thereto 
the  N.R.A.  insignia.” 

May  we  bespeak  your  cooperation? 

CODE  AUTHORITY 
LADIES’  HANDBAG  INDUSTRY 

347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Ashland  4-6969 


You  are  requested  to  issue  for  the  use  of 


(Name  of  Concern) 


. “Stock  on  Hand”  Labels,  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  thousand. 

(Quantity) 

(Labels  are  issued  only  in  multiples  of  100;  therefore 
please  order  100,  200,  300,  etc.) 

for  which  check  in  the  amount  of  $ . is  enclosed. 

Firm  Name  . . 
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Dry  Cleaning  Units  in  Department  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  136) 


This  covers  generally  the  uses  of 
a  cleaning  machine  for  the  benefit 
of  the  store  itself.  Some  stores  also 
go  into  the  cleaning  business  to 
make  a  profit  and  accept  custom¬ 
ers’  garments  for  cleaning.  This, 
of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
store,  its  policy,  competition  and 
market.  This  type  of  cleaning  re¬ 
quires  added  cost  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  fixing 
prices.  Space  must  be  provided  on 
the  sales  floor  and  salespeople  to 
meet  the  customer.  Complaints  must 
be  adjusted  and  equipment  to  handle 
“wet”  cleaning  be  provided  in  the 
cleaning  department.  Although  this 
type  of  cleaning  creates  new  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  different  set-up,  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  capable  of  doing  the  work 
and  profit  can  be  made  if  the  idea 
is  merchandised  properly.  There  are 
two  types  of  customers’  cleaning: 

(a)  The  usual  cleaning  of  dres¬ 
ses,  suits,  coats,  men’s  suits,  over¬ 
coats  and  many  other  items.  These 
require  no  special  mention. 

(b)  Fur  cleaning.  Furs  can  be 
cleaned  in  the  machine  using  syn¬ 
thetic  solvents.  Of  course,  this 
brings  up  the  old  question  of  the 
“sawdust”  method  versus  “immer¬ 
sion”  method.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  say  which  method  is  better,  or 
if  either  is  better  than  the  other,  but 
merely  to  point  out  that  it  can  be 
done.  The  “sawdust”  method  uses 
carbon  tetra  chlpride  mixed  with 
sawdust  and  the  furs  are  revolved' 
in  this  sawdust.  The  “immersion” 
method  (according  to  solvent)  uses 
carbon  tetra  chloride  but  the  furs 
are  dipped  directly  into  the  solvent. 
Fur  cleaning  by  the  machine  using 
synthetic  solvents  must  be  done  by 
an  experienced  man.  The  length  of 
time  the  fur  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  solvent  is  of  utmost  import¬ 
ance  for  if  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  the  solvent  may  penetrate  the 
pelt,  extracting  the  natural  oil,  and 
the  pelt  becomes  dry  and  brittle. 
Sweet,  light  oil  must  also  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  solvent  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  make  a  good  cleaning  job. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  furs  can  be 
cleaned  in  these  machines.  The 
profit  made  now  on  fur  cleaning  by 
the  storage  departments  is  usually 
very  satisfactory  but  could  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  use  of  these  machines 
if  properly  done. 

This  covers  most  of  the  uses  to 


which  a  cleaning  machine  can  be 
put  in  department  store  operations. 
However,  the  purpose  and  method 
of  installing  a  cleaning  department 
is  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether 
the  machine  will  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  the  prime  purpose  for 
installing  a  machine  is  to  make 
money  and  a  good  showing  for  the 
cleaning  department  then  the  best 
method  is  to  go  after  customers’ 
work  and  make  a  profit.  There  are 
stores  which  have  installed  machines 
but  have  not  received  the  benefits 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  usual 
stumbling  block  is  that  in  order  to 
make  a  showing  the  charges  made 
to  departments  tor  cleaning  are  too 
high.  The  operator  figures  that  if 
It  costs  a  buyer  60  cents  to  have  a 
dress  cleaned  by  an  outside  cleaner 
and  the  store  will  do  it  for  40  or  45 
cents,  a  substantial  reduction  is 
made — so  why  should  the  buyer 
complain  ?  The  theory  is  all  wrong. 
Remember  that  the  buyer  wants 
clean  stocks  but  won’t  pay  too  much 
for  it,  for  the  buyer  is  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  reduce  her  workroom  costs 
as  much  as  the  operator  is  to  make 
a  good  showing  for  his  department. 
The  result  is  that  the  buyer  does 
not  send  up  as  much  merchandise, 
the  machine  does  not  do  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing  and  the  benefits 
derived  are  sub-normal. 

Our  average  cost  for  cleaning  a 
garment  is  approximately  18  cents 
and  this  is  the  price  charged  back 
to  the  department.  Of  course,  such 
articles  as  lingerie,  infants  wear 
etc.  cost  less  to  clean  and  the  price 
charged  back  is  correspondingly 
lower. 

If  a  store  decides  to  install  a 
machine  it  should  receive  the  best 
possible  returns  therefrom.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  machine  should 
be  installed  solely  for  store  pur¬ 
poses.  Customers’  cleaning  and 
store  cleaning  can  be  combined  in 
the  same  department  but  must  be 
handled  differently.  Customers’ 
cleaning  is  taken  primarily  to  make 
a  profit.  Store  merchandise  is 
handled  in  order  to  benefit  the  store 
by  lower  costs  and  increased  sales. 
The  lower  the  cost  of  store  clean¬ 
ing  the  greater  the  benefits.  Low 
charges  made  for  the  cleaning  of 
store  merchandise  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  merchandise  cleaned  and  the 
store  benefits.  Profit  should  not  be 
made  on  store  cleaning.  Volume 


production  decreases  the  cost  per 
piece.  When  a  machine  is  first  in¬ 
stalled  volume  cost  should  be  given 
even  if  a  loss  is  sustained.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  give  free 
service  for  a  few  days  in  order  to 
have  some  basis  on  which  to  figure 
volume  costs.  To  give  a  high  cost 
with  the  intention  of  lowering  it 
later  may  defeat  the  purpose.  This 
is  of  prime  importance  in  starting 
a  department  and  the  principle 
should  not  be  forgotten  when  it  be¬ 
comes  established. 

Perhaps  a  few  figures  would  be 
interesting  and  illustrative  of  what 
has  been  described.  The  following 
table  shows  an  analysis  by  price 
line  of  merchandise  cletyied  in  this 
store’s  cleaning  department  from 
February  1st  to  April  30th,  1934. 

Price  of  Merchandise  No.  of  Pieces 


From 

To 

$  .00 

1.00 

220 

1.01 

2.00 

670 

2.01 

3.00 

360 

3.01 

5.00 

401 

5.01 

10.00 

624 

10.00 

and  over 

604 

Other 

articles 

194 

Total 

3073 

Thus  3073  pieces  of  merchandise 
were  cleaned  in  this  department. 
When  we  consider  that  much  of  this 
merchandise  could  not  be  sold  with¬ 
out  a  markdown  the  real  value  of 
a  machine  can  be  visualized.  The 
average  price  per  piece  charged  to 
the  department  was  21  cents  which 
also  included  pressing  when  neces¬ 
sary.  This  does  not  constitute  all 
the  cleaning  done  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  however.  There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  1883  employees’  garments 
cleaned  in  addition  or  a  grand  total 
of  4956  garments  in  three  months. 

The  department  has  covered  its 
entire  cost  and  a  profit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $200  was  received  on  em¬ 
ployees’  cleaning.  The  saving  made 
in  reducing  markdowns  is  very  hard 
to  estimate  but  looking  at  the  above 
figures,  with  an  average  cost  of  21 
cents,  it  is  clear  that  a  substantial 
saving  in  markdowns  must  have 
been  made.  At  the  same  time  stocks 
were  made  more  presentable.  Clean 
stocks  sell,  while  soiled  stocks  re¬ 
main  on  the  shelf. 

These  figures  help  to  prove  the 
usefulness  as  well'as  the  feasibility 
of  using  a  cleaning  machine  in  a 
department  store  to  reduce  cost  and 
increase  sales.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  a  department  store 
can  use  a  cleaning  machine  in  its 
operations  to  good  advantage. 
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Control  of  Factors  Which 
Affect  Gross  Margin 

(^Continued  from  page  125) 

There  is  a  great  bugaboo  about 
complete  stocks.  One  smart  mer¬ 
chant  said  that  the  only  day  your 
stock  could  be  complete  is  the  day 
you  open  your  store.  He  was  a  wise 
and  honest  man.  Chain  stores  have 
shown  that  they  can  operate  and 
develop  a  business  by  having  assort¬ 
ments  of  only  the  most  wanted  sizes 
and  colors  of  the  most  used  items. 
Investigations  in  our  own  stores,  I 
think,  will  show  many  markdowns 
caused  by  buying  what  we  call  fringe 
sizes  and  colors  to  an  extent  greater 
than  customer  demand  would  indi¬ 
cate  them  to  be  profitable. 

Some  time  ago,  one  or  two  stores 
made  quite  an  experiment  in  the 
arranging  of  their  merchandise  by 
sizes  in  departments  where  sizes 
control,  because  they  knew  that  cus¬ 
tomers  could  only  be  interested  in 
the  particular  size  that  they  wanted. 
It  saved  customers  time  to  go  into 
departments  of  that  kind.  Oovious- 
ly,  it  stops  the  accumulation  of  any¬ 
thing  such  as  odds  and  ends,  be¬ 
cause  if  a  blue  dress  which  may  be 
the  remaining  one  of  a  style  is  in 
a  size  18,  it  will  be  in  the  group  with 
all  the  size  18  dresses,  and  the  size 
18  customer  isn’t  concerned  very 
much  as  to  whether  you  have  a  14 
or  a  20  or  a  16  of  that  particular 
style.  I  recommend  that  size  ar¬ 
rangement  of  merchandise  be  rather 
carefully  investigated. 

Training  of  Executives 

One  of  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  affecting  gross  profit  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  in  which  manage¬ 
ment  has  greatest  concern.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  organization.  Each  year  or 
half  year  there  is  the  usual  trek  of 
unsuccessful  executives,  usually 
buyers  or  merchandise  men,  from 
one  store  to  another.  I  suppose  it 
is  done  on  the  theory  that  other 
people’s  pastures  look  greener.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  these  people  bring  to  an 
organization  certain  prejudices  and 
conceptions  founded  on  customer  de¬ 
mand,  developed  in  their  original 
positions.  It  takes  them  a  long  time 
to  become  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  their  new  customers.  Seeds  de¬ 
veloped  from  plants  in  a  particular 
neighborhood  give  the  best  results 
bepuse  they  are  acclimated  to  the 
soil  and  know  what  to  take  out  of 
it  in  order  to  become  beautiful  and 
worthwhile.  Perhaps,  it  is  the  same 
with  executives.  Before  the  present 
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economic  era,  many  stores  were 
raising  and  creating  their  own  ex¬ 
ecutives.  I  believe  it  is  again  a  profi- 
able  procedure. 

In  closing,  may  I  make  this  rather 
pertinent  or,  perhaps,  impertinent 
suggestion?  No  store  can  be  every¬ 
thing  to  everybody  in  its  community. 
Management  of  a  store,  in  order  to 
be  successful,  must  know  its  clien¬ 
tele,  must  know  what  that  clientele 
wants  and  see  to  it  that  they  get 
what  they  want.  If  they  do  give  to 
their  customers  a  service  that  is 


worthwhile,  the  customers  are  not 
only  ready,  but  anxious  to  pay  a 
reasonable  profit.  Management  must 
know  whether  the  store  is  to  cater 
to  high  grade,  medium  grade, or. low 
price  merchandise.  It  must  know 
whether  its  service  standards  are  to 
be  of  the  first,  second  or  third  de¬ 
gree,  and  when  it  is  satisfied  as  Lo 
the  position  it  should  have  in  the 
community,  it  should  insist  that  its 
organization  is  going  to  be  a  co¬ 
hesive,  hardfighting  group  to  Iceep 
it  in  its  proper  place. 
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Selling  Activities 

(Continued  from  page  134) 

this  checking  on  the  salespeople’s  knowledge  should  be 
done  also  when  the  contingents  get  in,  because  many 
an  ad  is  wrecked  by  the  contingent.  You  go  down, 
you  know,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  have 
that  slip  meeting  all  beautifully  planned,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  out,  and  show  it  to  the  gals,  and  all  the  tricks 
you  know,  and  then  the  poor  contingents  come  in  at 
eleven  or  eleven-fifteen,  under  this  pleasant  NRA,  and 
they  don’t  know  a  thing  about  the  ad. 

So  there  must  be  two  checks  made,  and  that  won’t 
hurt  either,  because  I  think,  the  more  the  people  from 
the  advertising  office  get  downstairs,  the  better,  and 
it  doesn’t  hurt  downstairs  either. 

So,  I  think  it  would  be  effective  if  this  work  were 
added  to  somebody’s  present  duties.  Why  shouldn’t  the 
ready-to-wear  copywriter  do  that  down  there  in  her 
division,  and  the  home  furnishings  copywriter  in  her 
division?  She  will  learn  some  things  about  selling  that 
she  didn’t  know  before,  and  she  may  even  learn  whether 
the  important  selling  points  are  in  her  ad. 

Now,  I  don’t  mean  that  that  is  going  to  make 
an  infinitely  better  sales  force,  of  course.  You  re¬ 
member  I  said  it  is  just  a  shot  in  the  arm.  The  store 
that  does  the  best  daily  selling  job  is  the  store,  of 
course,  that  does  the  best  special  promotion  selling  job, 
and  the  department  in  the  store  that  does  the  liest  daily 
selling  job  is,  of  course,  the  department  in  the  store  that 
does  the  best  special  promotion  job. 

*  *  * 

Views  presented  by  Albert  M.  Post,  Merchandise 
Manager,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Merchandising  Division. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  the  Merchandise  Manager  when 
I  say  that  he  is  delighted  to  find  this  aroused  interest 
in  the  selling  activities  for  the  retail  business.  The 
Merchandise  Manager  feels,  with  your  own  Group, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  great  present  problems  of  re¬ 
tail.  He  recognizes  that  customer  contact  within  our 
store  is,  in  the  main,  entirely  through  the  selling  or¬ 
ganization.  Perhaps  as  much  as  90%  of  all  store  busi¬ 
ness  conducted  with  customers,  clears  through  the  sell¬ 
ing  organization  and  the  public’s  acceptance  of  our 
store,  its  service,  and  its  intelligence,  must  be,  in  the 
main,  influenced  by  the  sales  people.  Numerically,  they 
are  the  largest  single  unit  in  our  store,  and  their  good 
will  and  enthusiasm,  both  on  the  selling  floor  and 
in  their  homes,  is  a  potent  factor  of  publicity. 

Despite  all  these  facts,  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  selling  organization.  There  has  been  much 
organization,  books,  charts,  and  whatnots,  written  about 
merchandising,  sales  promotion,  stylists,  accounting,  and 
Lord  knows  what  else,  and  yet,  peculiarly,  selling  re¬ 
mains  the  step-child  of  the  retail  business. 

The  Merchandise  Manager  recognizes  not  only  the 
publicity  feature  of  good  selling — not  only  the  service 
and  the  accounting  angle  of  good  selling — but  also, 
the  merchandising  angle.  Good  selling  will  prevent 
markdowns,  and  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  mark- 
downs  could  be  termed  our  largest  single  item  of  ex¬ 
pense.  As  I  said  before,  the  Merchandise  Manager  is 
delighted  with  the  renewed  interest  in  the  selling  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  paper  clearly  highlights  the  problem. 
It  makes  a  suggestion  for  organization  and  yet,  it  does 


not  seem  to  contain  the  plan.  As  for  the  suggested 
organization,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Merchandise 
Manager  is  particularly  interested  in  whether  this  shall 
be  done  through  present  methods  or  by  a  change  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Obviously,  the  Sales  Promotion  Department,  in  most 
stores,  is  really  the  Advertising  Office,  and  this  must 
be  considered  when  suggesting  a  change.  Without  com¬ 
pletely  disagreeing  with  Mr.  Murry’s  suggestions, 

I  still  say  that  I  know  of  no  reasons  why  the  Sales 
Promotion  Department  should  be  able  to  do  a  lietter 
job  on  selling  than  the  Store  Management  Group. 

In  considering  any  problem,  it  is  important  that  we 
do  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the  facts.  As  I  said 
previously.  Sales  Promotion  in  most  stores  means  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  even  in  the  relatively  few  stores  where  it 
is  known  as  a  Sales  Promotion  Office,  I  question  the 
complete  sincerity  of  that  title.  Have  they  really  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  for  the  promotion  of  sales? 
And,  when  a  department  goes  behind,  do  you  look  to  the 
Sales  Promotion  Office  or  the  Merchandise  Office  for 
final  responsibility?  But,  I  am  afraid  this  is  another 
subject.  Regardless  of  where  the  responsibility  rests 
for  the  improvement  of  selling,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  suggestions.  They  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Selling  will  be  improved  in  stores  when  the 
fallacy  of  large  contingent  and  general  sales  forces  is 
understood  and  comprehended.  You  cannot  get  good 
selling  with  the  casual  salesperson  who  could  not  be 
trained,  even  if  you  were  equipped  to  train  them.  It 
is  like  attempting  to  pick  up  quicksilver. 

(2)  General  selling  costs  have  run  for  years  at  ap¬ 
proximately  50%  of  direct  selling  salaries.  I  question 
whether  this  ratio  is  proper,  and  whether  less  of  the 
incidental  and  more  of  the  direct,  wouldn’t  provide 
better  service. 

(3)  An  examination  of  the  preconceived  goals  of 
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selling  costs  is  needed.  It  is  possible  that  direct  sell¬ 
ing  costs  must  be  established  at  a  higher  objective  in 
order  to  provide  good  salesmanship.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  so,  and  yet,  obviously,  at  the  present  per¬ 
centages,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  what  we 
consider  good  selling.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  specialty 
stores,  selling  costs  are  lower  than  in  the  department 
store,  in  many  comparable  departments;  although  ad¬ 
mittedly,  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  weekly  dollar 
rate.  Perhaps  this  result  is  accomplished  because  they 
know  more  about  selling  than  the  department  store. 

In  specialty  stores,  general  selling  costs  have  con¬ 
sistently  run  at  an  approximation  of  25%  to  33-1/3% 
of  direct  selling  salaries,  while  in  department  stores, 
they  have  just  as  consistently  run  at  over  50%.  What 
we  seem  to  need  is  less  supervision  and  more  and 
better  selling. 

(4)  The  sales  organization  should  sell  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  do  practically  nothing  else.  I  believe  that  store 
systems  have  become  too  much  involved,  and  the  sales¬ 
girl  spends  too  much  time  on  mechanical  things,  such 
as  involved  sales  checks,  waiting  for  fitters,  waiting 
for  packages,  etc.  Efficient  selling  can  be  devised  if  the 
salesgirl  is  charged  with  selling  only,  and  mechanical 
routine  is  handled  through  less  expensive  stock  p>eople 
or  clericals. 

(5)  The  inauguration  of  some  sort  of  an  apprentice 
system  for  retail  stores,  whereby  good  salespeople  may 
have  one  or  more  assistants,  paid  a  minimum  wage, 
but  trained  by  an  experienced  salesgirl,  and  operating 
directly  under  her  for  a  period  of  time. 

(6)  Salespeople  should  be  taught  in  the  easiest  de¬ 
partments  and  through  experience,  promoted  to  the 
more  difficult  ones.  Selling  requires  experience,  rather 
than  formulas. 

(7)  A  graduated  scale  of  selling  commissions  re¬ 
cognizing  the  fact  that  certain  types  of  merchandise 
require  longer  time  to  consummate  the  sale,  and  re¬ 
warding  the  girl  for  this  by  a  larger  commission,  which 
will  permit  her  to  spend  this  necessary  time. 

(8)  Recognition  of  the  further  principle  that  the 
number  of  customers  available  to  be  w'aited  on,  should 
be  the  determining  factor  in  planning  a  selling  organi¬ 
zation,  rather  than  the  units  used  last  year,  on  some 
preconceived  and  perhaps  fallacious  idea  of  what  the 
correct  percentage  should  be. 

(9)  An  attempt  to  inspire  in  a  selling  organization 
not  only  an  enthusiasm  for  their  job,  but  more  than 
that,  a  sense  of  security  in  their  joh.  No  person  can 
be  inspired  for  long,  if  they  question  the  permanency 
of  their  position. 

(10)  With  a  permanent  organization,  the  buyer  will 
see,  I  am  confident,  that  the  salesperson  knows  the 
qualities  and  qualifications  of  her  merchandise.  Techni- 
callyj  no  one  is  better  equipped  to  supervise  department 
selling  than  the  Buyer  and  yet,  I  feel  that  the  best 
selling  results  can  lie  obtained  by  leaving  the  control 
of  the  selling  organization  within  the  hands  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization,  but  placing  the  supervision  upon  the 
Buyer.  If  the  Sales  Promotion  Department  will  pro¬ 
vide  people  who  are  peculiarly  well  equipped  for  in¬ 
spirational  instruction,  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be 
used,  but  it  doesn’t  necessarily  follow  that  because 
the  Sales  Promotion  Department  might  be  able  to 
handle  one  side  of  this  problem,  they  will  han  lie  the 
whole  of  the  problem  best. 
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A  pertinent  editorial  that  may  answer  more  than  in  detail  in  Leonard  Mongeon’s  Traffic  Topics,  start-  | 

one  retailer’s  questions  concerning  the  activities  of  your  ing  on  page  30.  The  names  of  the  new  officers  and 

Association  in  connection  with  codes  will  be  found  on  directors  of  the  Traffic  Group,  elected  at  the  Concur-  | 

page  10.  From  pages  7  to  12  other  editorials  discuss  rent  Conventions,  are  also  given.  ] 

the  labor  measure  just  passed  by  Congress  as  a  sub-  1 

stitute  for  the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Bill;  the  rever-  L.  E.  Muntwyler’s  analysis  of  Coordinator  Eastman’s  1 
sal  of  the  N.  R.  A.  policy  on  price  fixing;  abuses  of  Reports,  an  address  delivered  at  the  Concurrent  Con-  | 

IX)wer  by  code  authorities;  the  use  of  labels  under  ventions,  appears  on  page  31;  and  on  page  119  is  a  re-  J 

codes ;  the  organization  of  the  new  Credit  Manage-  port  on  H.  L.  Keeshin’s  discussion  of  motor  truck  regu-  3 

merit  Division;  and  other  topics  of  immediate  import-  lation  and  the  trucking  code.  '3 

ance.  J 

A  slight  drop  in  prices  in  the  immediate  future,  1 
followed  by  a  long  swing  upward  is  foreseen  by  P.  A.  ] 
O’Connell,  who  addressed  the  Merchandising  Division  < 
Convention  on  the  subject,  “Merchandisng  under  | 
N.  R.  A.  Codes.”  Excerpts  from  his  address  will  be  j 
found  on  page  17.  j 

H.  I.  Kleinhaus’s  Chicago  address,  an  analysis  of  j 
the  1933  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results,  is  ; 
summarized  starting  on  page  28.  Results  of  elections  : 
for  officers  and  directors  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  ' 
are  given  on  page  29. 

Retail  delivery  people  in  Chicago  were  addressed  by  , 
James  Stannard  Baker  on  the  subject  of  reducing 
vehicle  accident  costs.  The  text  of  his  address  begins 
on  page  33. 

The  organization  of  the  new  Credit  Management 
Division,  which  elected  officers  at  the  Concurrent  Con¬ 
ventions,  is  discussed  on  page  34. 

How  to  reduce  expenses,  not  by  cutting  down  on 
employees  or  payroll,  but  by  increasing  efficiency,  was 
the  subject  of  James  S.  Schoff’s  address  before  the 
store  managers  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions.  The 
text  of  his  address  begins  on  page  37. 

Martha  Elliott’s  discussion  of  the  buyer’s  part  in 
training,  an  address  delivered  to  the  personnel  directors 
at  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  appears  on  page  39. 
Highlights  of  other  speeches  delivered  at  the  personnel 
sessions  will  be  found  on  page  38. 

The  use  of  a  “labor  unit”  instead  of  gold  for  a  money 

reserve  to  achieve  the  stabilization  of  currency  values  “The  Outlook  Indoors”  this  month  carries  an  inter- 
is  advocated  in  an  article  by  Wallace  C.  Speers  on  page  esting  article  concerning  a  new  jobbers’  plan  for  mer- 
19.  chandising  fine  fabrics. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer  appraised  the  results  achieved  The  monthly  code  summaries  start  on  page  42;  and 
for  retailing  under  the  N.  R.  A.  to  date  and  discussed  on  page  44  there  is  a  discussion  of  labeling  provisions 

the  problems  still  to  be  solved  in  his  address  before  under  the  codes, 

the  Concurrent  Conventions  in  Chicago.  The  text  is 

given  complete  in  this  issue,  starting  on  page  22.  Irving  C.  Fox’s  discussion  of  “The  Retailer  under 

the  N.  R.  A.”  (page  48)  should  be  read  in  conjunc- 
Dr.  McNair’s  annual  analysis  and  summary  of  the  tion  with  J.  W.  Milliken’s  Chicago  address,  “Merchan- 

Harvard  Report  begins  on  page  26.  dising  and  Management  for  the  Smaller  Store,”  on 

page  36. 

The  position  of  your  Association  on  the  subject  of 

federal  motor  truck  regulation  as  announced  by  the  The  promotion  feature  this  month  is  the  Special  Silk 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Traffic  Group  is  given  Promotion  Section,  pages  49-104. 


The  text  of  Mary  Harriman  Rumsey’s  address 
concerning  the  consumers’  viewpoint,  given  at  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division’s  convention,  will  be  found  on  page 
13.  Mrs.  Rumsey  says  that  the  retailer  is  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  consumer,  not  the  selling  agent  for  the 
manufacturer,  and  she  outlines  consumer  demands 
which  she  believes  it  will  profit  the  retailer  to  recognize. 


When  Fred  Lazarus  spoke  on  gross  margin  at  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  Convention,  the  convention 
took  notice — and  made  notes.  What  he  had  to  say  was 
very  much  to  the  point,  and  the  text  of  his  address,  on 
page  14,  is  worth  study. 


Paul  E.  Murphy,  urging  the  co-ordination  of  sell¬ 
ing  activities  in  his  address  at  the  Sales  Promotion 
Convention,  outlined  a  plan  for  organizing  them  under 
the  promotion  division.  His  address,  and  some  of  the 
comments  which  followed  it,  appear  starting  on  page 
20.  At  the  Merchandising  Division’s  convention  during 
the  same  week,  James  A.  Keillor  told  of  a  plan  now  be¬ 
ing  worked  out  at  Altman’s  for  placing  training  for  sell¬ 
ing  under  the  promotion  division.  His  talk  appears  on 
page  16. 


Speaking  on  the  problem  of  selling  the  store  to  the 
public,  Don  E.  Mowry  holds  that  it  is  necessary  to 
analyze  the  personality  of  the  community  in  which 
you  are  located  and  then  do  your  best  to  match  or  com¬ 
plement  it.  (Page  18) 
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